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TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


ERE are some of the oldest and most beau- 
tiful stories in the world. They were, most 
of them, first told by the Greeks, and then 

by the Romans, and in many different ways and 
through many long years they have come down 
to us. 

These stories are still told in Greece by fathers 
and mothers, and often in Greek homes prizes are 
given to the children who tell them best. In this 
book we have tried to tell them in the most de- 
lightful way possible. Here and there, like blos- 
soms in a garden, we have placed some of the 
charming verses in which the great poets have 
referred to these ancient stories. 

The Greeks believed that the high home of their 
many gods was on the snowy top of Mount Olym- 
pus in their own country. These gods, some of 
them beautiful, all of them strong, and a few of 
them mischievous or cruel, spent their long days 
in feasting and fun. They lived like men and 
women, or, as it sometimes seems to us, more like 
great children. 


ix 


x _ TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


Through these stories the Greeks explained 
how this world came into being, how the spring 
flowers and the trees were made, what is done 
by the powerful forces of the air and sea and the 
underworld, and many mysterious things that we 
now call science. 

Also they used these stories to tell about the 
things we know and love every day, such as the 
care that is given by fathers and mothers, the love 
of brothers and sisters together, how brave men 
and women do great and heroic deeds, sometimes 
alone and sometimes to help others. Here are 
stories of hard work and drudgery and invention 
and kindness and even of the harm that comes 
by carelessness and forgetfulness. All through 
them all you can see how delightful those people 
believed it is just to be alive. We, like those old 
Greeks, may seek adventure in living and doing, 
and we, like them, can find more, because we look 
for more, in the morning’s sunrise, the day’s play 
and work and study, and in the sunset’s glory. 

Sometimes you will find out in these pages how 
we have come to use certain familiar words. 
Sometimes you will see that here is told afresh 
something that you have known a long time, but 
did not know where you learned it. Soon you will 
wish to read, in longer pages and in many more 
chapters, these great stories as those great story- 
tellers told them. 


STORIES OF THE BEGINNING 
PANDORA: 


How Hope CAME INTO THE WORLD 


Those delicate children, 
Thy dreams, still endure. 
Ail pure and lovely things 
Wend to the Pure. 

Sigh not. Unto the fold 


Their way is sure. 
—A. E. 


HILE the two brothers, Titans, whose 

names were Prometheus and Epimetheus, 

were in charge of this world, the high gods 

above were very busy. And as they worked they 
were laughing. Let us see what they were doing. 
First Vulcan, the lame, heavenly blacksmith, 
took earth and water and mixed them with his 
hands until he had shaped them into the figure 
of a young woman. When he had finished he 
made upon his anvil a splendid crown for her head. 
Then the Queen of Wisdom, Minerva (Athena), 
covered her with a long, white robe and fastened 
into her crown a soft, white veil and interwove 
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with it newly opened flowers. Then she led her 
into the presence of all the gods, and each one of 
them gave her a gift. Minerva herself gave the 
skill to make beautiful things with her fingers. 
Venus gave her beauty. Apollo gave her a lovely 
voice to speak or sing. Mercury gave her a win- 
ning tongue so that nobody could resist her. And 
when that great company had made all their pres- 
ents they named this woman Pandora, which 
means “Gifted by all the gods.” 

Then Mercury, their messenger, led her down 
to earth. First he offered her to Prometheus. 
Now the name Prometheus means “He who thinks 
beforehand.” As soon as Prometheus looked into 
her soft blue eyes he remembered that the gods 
were angry at him because he had stolen fire 
from the Heavenly House and given it to men. 
So he was sure that the gods meant him harm. 
He would not take her from the hands of Mercury, 
and he said to his brother, Epimetheus, “Do not 
you take her, either.” 

But the name Epimetheus means ‘“‘He who 
thinks afterward.”” When he saw the lovely crea- 
ture, he desired her. As soon as Mercury led her 
to him, he seized her hand and made her his own. 

Now when Pandora came into this world she 
was carrying the last gift of the gods, a beautiful 
casket that was fastened with a latch. 

At first the innocent Pandora was perfectly 
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happy in her new home. Everything she saw was 
full of fresh joy. She was curious to see all the 
unexpected surprises. And of course it was most 
pleasant to be cared for and shown about by her 
big, simple Titan. But after a while she began 
to wonder what was in the golden casket. Nobody 
had told her, and Epimetheus did not know. No- 
body knew but the high gods. 

The wise Prometheus, who thinks beforehand, 
said toher: “Youdonot know? Then be careful. 
Do not open it.” But Epimetheus, who acts first 
and thinks afterward, said : “You do not know? 
Then be brave. Let us open it and find out.’’ 

At first she listened to Prometheus, and she did 
not open it. But by and by this thought came to 
her. “The gods have given me many gifts, and 
all of them have been good. Perhaps here is the 
finest gift of all. Perhaps they have sent me here 
to this dear world to share this gift. Perhaps I 
can make Epimetheus happier by what is in the 
casket!” And all the time a voice, like an echo, 
kept whispering, “What is in the casket?” 

At length she decided to find out. One day 
when she was alone she was holding the precious 
box in her arms. She began to touch the golden 
latch. It moved easily. She pushed it partly 
back. It seemed as if it were full of little people 
who were eager to get out. She gave ita stronger 
push, and the casket flew open. 
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But oh, what a dreadful horror! Into this 
happy world, where there had never been pain or 
sorrow, flew a host of sicknesses, terrors, griefs, 
troubles, and deaths, and everything that could 
hurt or poison or destroy. Feverishly poor Pan- 
dora tried to close the box and undo the evil she 
had done. She tried to force a few of that wicked 
host back into the casket. She called to Epime- 
theus and Prometheus to come to help her. But 
she was still alone, and she realized that she, 
alone, who had wished no ill and who might have 
left our world pure and innocent and happy, if 
she had minded her own affairs, had filled it with 
cruel and treacherous enemies. _ 

Was there not one gift that she had held back 
and saved? Yes, still one, a little one, was left 
behind. The name of this small gift was Hope. 

The world had never needed Hope before. 
What work was there for Hope to do as long as 
everything was bright and perfect? But now that 
all was dark, the only tiny light that was left was 
that which Hope could give. 

When the two brothers came up, at first each 
wished to kill her. So this was what the ruthless 
gift of the gods was intended for. But Epime- 
theus knew that it was he who had urged her to 
open the casket, and when he remembered how 
happy Pandora had made him, he had not the 
heart to hurt her. And the wise Prometheus, 
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looking forward along the many years to come, 
forgave Pandora, because he knew, as Shake- 
speare sings, that 


“True Hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings. 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.” 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Hawthorne: The Paradise of Children 

Longfellow: The Masque of Pandora 

Rossetti: Pandora 

William Vaughn Moody: Pandora’s Song, from The Fire- 
Bringer 

Hesiod: Works and Days 

See also the references under Prometheus 


QUOTATIONS 
More lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts; and, O! too like 
In sad event, when to the unwiser son 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she ensnared 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire. 
—WMiulton: Paradise Lost, Book IV 
Pandora. 
Let me die; 
What else remains for me? 
Epimetheus. 
Youth, hope, and love: 
To build a new life on a ruined life, 
To make a future fairer than the past, 
And make the past appear a troubled dream. 
—Longfellow: The Masque of Pandora 


PROMETHEUS 
THE BRAVE FIRE GIVER 


Kach hath his lonely peak, and on each heart 
Envy, or scorn, or hatred, tears lifelong 
_With vulture beak; yet the high soul is left; 
And faith, which is but hope grown wise, and love 
And patience, which at the last shall overcome. 
—Lowell 


HEN Jupiter, the Father of gods and King 

of men, was fighting for his kingdom, the 

giant Prometheus fought by his side. And 
after the victory was won, Jupiter and his court 
went away to live in the high heavens, and Jupiter 
gave this earth to the two Titans, Prometheus and 
his brother Epimetheus, to care for. 

Epimetheus made all the animals. He planned 
their birth and death, and taught them how to find 
food, and played with them. Prometheus made 
men and women. He watched his brother while 
he was making the animals, but when Prometheus 
made men, he did not make them, like the ani- 
mals, to walk upon four feet with their heads 


down, but he made them to stand erect and to look 
vf 
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up to the skies, and he taught them how to sing 
and talk. He loved man so much that he wished 
to give him a better gift than any that his brother 
had given to the animals. 

At first men lived in caves like bears and lions. 
They were very cold and unhappy. They wore 
skins of wild animals and ate all their food raw, 
because they did not know how to make fires to 
cook it. 

Prometheus felt sorry for them. The gods in 
the high heavens had forgotten all about men. 
One day when the gods were not looking, he made 
his way to Mount Olympus, lighted a torch with 
a spark from the chariot of the Sun, and hastened 
back to earth with fire. This was the best gift 
that was ever given to man. He was no longer 
afraid of the darkness or of the thunder. No 
more did he dread the animals that had hunted 
him. With fire he kept away the frost and cold, 
he made weapons, he cooked his food, and with 
the dishes that he learned how to make from 
melted metals, he served food and drink upon 
tables. Man thankfully could say to his great 
Helper: 

Thy godlike crime was to be kind 
Torender . . .. less 


The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen man with his own mind. 


But the Great Jupiter in heaven, when he 
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saw the yellow flames and the gray smoke in the 
house of men, was afraid and angry. He was 
afraid that Prometheus would gather men 
together some day with weapons and storm 
the walls of heaven and drive him from his 
throne. He was angry because Prometheus had 
done this secretly, without asking his permis- 
sion. So he decided that Prometheus must be 
punished. 

Jupiter took Prometheus and bound him with 
iron chains and fastened him to a mountain side, 
where the frost and wind and heat scorched and 
tormented him by day and night. He also set a 
vulture to gnaw at his heart with its cruel beak all 
day. Each night while Prometheus slept and the 
vulture rested, his heart grew again in his breast, 
but the next day the vulture came and tortured 
him once more. 

For long years Prometheus suffered in silence. 
At length one day, when Mercury, the messenger 
of the gods, was passing, Prometheus said to him: 
“T know a secret which Jupiter would give worlds 
to know. I know of an enemy who shall one day 
drag him down from his throne.” 

After that Mercury came every day, at the com- 
mand of Jupiter, to try to find out Prometheus’ 
secret. But Prometheus always laughed him to 
scorn, and as Mercury turned to go away, the icy 
wind would come shrieking through the air, and 
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the dark cloud sank lower and lower down the 
hillside until it covered the rock on which the 
body of the Titan was chained. The great moun- 
tain heaved with the earthquake and the blazing 
thunderbolts darted through the sky. But he 
never trembled at these terrors that came from 
Jupiter. And still, as the storm grew fiercer, and 
the thunder beat upon his body, his voice could 
be heard amid the din and the roar, telling of the 
happy day when good should triumph and cruelty 
should be destroyed forever. 

Down in their happy homes, whenever men 
saw the thunder and the lightning upon the moun- 
tain top, they looked into the cheerful firelight 
and were glad to hear the brave voice of their 
hero Prometheus. And when, with their little 
children, they gathered about their open fires they 
remembered him who was the father of kind- 
ness, and their great and loving brother and 
savior. 

They did not build many altars to Prometheus, 
because every house fire was his altar. But when 
they became a great and noble people, every year 
they gave him a festival. Like all their happy fes- 
tivals, this consisted of athletic games. The 
feast of Prometheus was a torch race. And in 
the great arena under the soft twilight six young 
men from each of the noble cities of Greece ran 
in competition. The first, the leader of each side, 
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carried a lighted torch. As he ran halfway around 
the course, he handed his torch to the second, 
the second to the third, and so on until all had 
run. The side and the city which safely carried 
a lighted torch to the last goal was victor, and to 
that city the laurel wreaths, which were their 
greatest honor, were given for that year. As 
Prometheus had handed the torch down from 
heaven to earth, so they would remember to hand 
the torch from father to son and thus on to the 
end of time, always being faithful to keep it 
lighted, and always being prepared to guard it 
safely. 

As some tell the story, Prometheus finally re- 
vealed his secret to Jupiter, and when the great 
last day of battle came, Prometheus again helped 
Jupiter to win the final victory. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Alschylus: Prometheus Bound, tr. by Plumptre, Augusta 
Webster, Byron 

Lowell: Prometheus 

Mrs. Browning: Prometheus Bound 

Shelley: Prometheus Unbound 

Byron: Prometheus, Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte 

Robert Bridges: Prometheus 

Longfellow: Prometheus, or The Poet’s Forethought 


PROMETHEUS 
QUOTATIONS 


Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours, 

And moments aye divided by keen pangs 

Till they seemed years, torture and solitude, 

Scorn and despair, these are mine empire. 
—Shelley 


Titan! to whose immortal eyes 
The sufferings of mortality 
Seen in their sad reality, 
Were not as things that gods despise; 
What was thy pity’s recompense? 
A silent suffering, and intense; 
The rock, the vulture, and the chain. 
—Byron 
A power from the unknown God, 
A Promethean conqueror came; 
Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame. 
—Shelley: Hellas 


In their triumph and their yearning, 
In their passionate pulsations, 
In their words among the nations, 
The Promethean fire is burning. 
—Longfellow: Prometheus 


CADMUS 
I 


THE SEARCH FOR THE LOST SISTER 


ADMUS, Pheenix, and Cilix, the three sons of 
King Agenor, were playing near the sea- 
shore in their father’s kingdom of Pheenicia, 

and their little sister Europa was beside them. 

They had wandered to some distance from the 
King’s palace and were now in a green field, on 
one side of which lay the sea, sparkling brightly 
in the sunshine, with little waves breaking on the 
shore. 

The three boys were very happy gathering 
flowers and making wreaths for their sister 
Europa. The little girl was almost hidden under 
the flowers and leaves, and her rosy face peeped 
merrily out among them. She was really the 
prettiest flower of them all. 

While they were busy and happy, a beautiful 
butterfly came flying past, and the three boys, 
erying out that it was a flower with wings, set off 
to try to catch it. 

Europa did not run after them. She was a little 
tired with playing all day long, so she sat still on 


the green grass and very soon she closed her eyes. 
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For a time she listened to the sea, which 
sounded, she thought, just like a voice saying, 
“Hush, hush,” and telling her to go to sleep. But 
if she slept at all it was only for a minute. Then 
she heard something tramping on the grass and, 
when she looked up, there was a snow-white bull 
quite close to her! 

Where could he have come from? Europa was 
very frightened, and she started up from among 
the tulips and lilies and cried out: “Cadmus, 
brother Cadmus, where are you? Come and drive 
this bull away.” But her brother was too far off 
to hear her, and Europa was so frightened that 
her voice did not sound very loud; so there she 
stood, her blue eyes big with fear, and her pretty 
red mouth wide open, and her face as pale as the 
lilies that were lying on her golden hair. 

As the bull did not touch her, she began to peep 
at him, and she saw that he was a very beautiful 
animal; she even fancied he looked like a kind 
bull. He had soft, tender, brown eyes, and horns 
as smooth and white as ivory: and when he 
breathed, you could feel the scent of rosebuds and 
clover blossoms in the air. 

The bull ran little races round Europa and al- 
lowed her to stroke his forehead with her small 
hands, and to hang wreaths of flowers on his 
horns. He was just like a pet lamb, and very soon 
Europa quite forgot how big and strong he really 
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was and how frightened she had been. She pulled 
some grass and he ate it out of her hand and 
seemed quite pleased to be friends. He ran up 
and down the field as lightly as a bird hopping in 
a tree; his hoofs scarcely seemed to touch the 
grass, and once when he galloped a good long way, 
Europa was afraid she would not see him again, 
and she called out, “Come back, you dear bull, I 
have found you a pink clover blossom.” Then 
he came running and bowed his head before 
Europa as if he knew she was a King’s daughter, 
and knelt down at her feet, inviting her to get 
on his back and have a ride. 

At first Europa was afraid: then she thought 
there could surely be no danger: in having just 
one ride on the back of such a gentle animal, and 
the more she thought about it, the more she 
wanted to go. 

What a surprise it would be to Cadmus and 
Phoenix and Cilix if they met her riding across the 
green field, and what fun it would be if they could 
all four ride round and round the field on the back 
of this beautiful white bull that was so tame and 
kind! 

“T think I will do it,” she said, and she looked 
round the field. Cadmus and his brothers were 
still chasing the butterfly away at the far end. 
“Tf I get on the bull’s back I shall soon be beside 
them,” she thought. So she moved nearer, and 
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the gentle, white creature looked so pleased and 
so kind that she could not resist any longer, and 
with a light bound she sprang on his back: and 
there she sat holding an ivory horn in each hand 
to keep her steady. 

“Go very gently, good bull,” she said, and the 
animal gave a little leap in the air and came down 
as lightly as a feather. Then he began a race to 
that part of the field where the brothers were, and 
where they had just caught the splendid butter- 
fly. Europa shouted with delight, and how sur- | 
prised the brothers were to see their sister 
mounted on the back of a white bull! 

They stood with their mouths wide open, not 
sure whether to be frightened or not. But the 
bull played round them as gently as a kitten, and 
Europa looked down all rosy and laughing, and 
they were quite envious. Then when he turned 
to take another gallop round the field, Europa 
waved her hand and called out “Good-by,” as if 
she was off for a journey, and Cadmus, Phoenix, 
and Cilix shouted “Good-by” all in one breath, 
They all thought it such good fun. 

And then, what do you think happened? The 
white bull set off as quickly as before, and ran 
straight down to the seashore, He scampered 
across the sand, then he took a big leap and 
plunged right in among the waves. The white 
spray rose in a shower all over him and Europa, 





Europa waved her hand and called out ‘‘ Good-by ” 
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and the poor child screamed with fright. The 
brothers ran as fast as they could to the edge of 
the water, but it was too late. 

The white bull swam very fast and was soon 
far away in the wide, blue sea, with only his snowy 
head and tail showing above the water. Poor 
Europa was holding on with one hand to the ivory 
horn and stretching the other back toward her 
dear brothers. | 

And there stood Cadmus and Pheenix and Cilix 
looking after her and crying: bitterly, until they 
could no longer see the white head among the 
waves that sparkled in the sunshine. 

Nothing more could be seen of the white bull, 
and nothing more of their beautiful sister. 

This was a sad tale for the three boys to carry 
back to their parents. King Agenor loved his 
little girl Europa more than his kingdom or any- 
thing else in the world, and when Cadmus came 
home crying and told how a white bull had carried 
off his sister, the King was very angry and full 
of grief. 

“You shall never see my face again,” he cried, 
‘unless you bring back my little Europa. Begone, 
and enter my presence no more till you come lead- 
ing her by the hand”; and his eyes flashed fire and 
he looked so terribly angry that the poor boys did 
not even wait for supper, but stole out of the pal- 
ace wondering where they should go first. 
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While they were standing at the gate, the Queen 
came hurrying after them. “Dear children,” she 
said, “I will come with you.” 

“Oh, no, mother,” the boys answered, “it is a 
dark night, and there is no knowing what troubles 
we may meet with; the blame is ours, and we had 
better go alone.” 

“Alas!” said the poor Queen, weeping, “Europa 
is lost, and if I should lose my three sons as well, 
what would become of me? I must go with my 
children.” 

The boys tried to persuade her to stay at home, 
but the Queen cried so bitterly that they had to 
let her go with them. 

Just as they were about to start, their playfel- 
low Theseus came running to join them. He 
loved Europa very much, and longed to search for 
her too. So the five set off together: the Queen, 
and Cadmus and Pheenix and Cilix and Theseus, 
and the last they heard was King Agenor’s angry 
voice saying, “Remember this, never may you 
come up these steps again, till you bring back my 
little daughter.” 

The Queen and her young companions traveled 
many a weary mile: the days grew to months, and 
the months became years, and still they found no 
trace of the lost Princess. Their clothes were 
worn and shabby, and the peasant people looked 
curiously at them when they asked, “Have you 
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seen a snow-white bull with a little Princess on its 
back, riding as swiftly as the wind?” 

And the farmers would answer: “We have many 
bulls in our fields, but none that would allow a 
little Princess to ride on its back. We have never 
seen such a sight.” 

At last Phoenix grew weary of the search. “I 
do not believe Europa will ever be found, and I 
shall stay here,” he said one day when they came 
to a pleasant spot. So the others helped him to 
build a small hut to live in, then they said good-by 
and went on without him. 

Then Cilix grew tired too. “It is so many years 
now since Europa was carried away that she 
would not know me if I found her. I shall wait 
here,” he said. So Cadmus and Theseus built a 
hut for him too, and then said good-by. 

After many long months Theseus broke his 
ankle, and he too had to be left behind, and once 
more the Queen and Cadmus wandered on to con- 
tinue the search. 

The poor Queen was worn and sad, and she 
leaned very heavily on her son’s arm. “Cadmus,” 
she said one day, “I must stay and rest.” 

“Why, yes, mother, of course you shall. A long, 
long rest you must have, and I will sit beside you 
and watch.” 

But the Queen knew she could go no farther. 
“Cadmus,” she said, “you must leave me here, and 
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go to the wise woman at Delphi and ask her what 
you must do next. Promise me that you will go!” 
And Cadmus promised. The tired Queen lay 
down to rest, and in the morning Cadmus found 
that she was dead, and he must journey on alone. 
He wandered for many days till he came in 
sight of a high mountain which the people told 
him was called Parnassus, and on the steep side 
of this mountain was the famous city of Delphi 
for which he was looking. The wise woman lived 
far up the mountain-side, in a hut like those he 
had helped his brothers to build by the roadside. 
When he pushed aside the branches he found 
himself in a low cave, with a hole in the wall 
through which a strong wind was blowing. He 
bent down and put his mouth to the hole and said, 
“O sacred goddess, tell me where I must look now 
for my dear sister Europa, who was carried off 
so long ago by a bull?” 
At first there was no answer. Then a voice 
said softly, three times, “Seek her no more, seek 
her no more, seek her no more.” 


II 


THE SOWING OF THE DRAGON’S TEETH 


“What shall I do, then?” said Cadmus. And 
the answer came, in a hoarse voice, “Follow the 
cow, follow the cow, follow the cow.” 
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“But what cow,” cried Cadmus, “and where 
shall I follow?” 

And once more the voice came, “Where the 
stray cow lies down, there is your home,” and then 
there was silence. 

“Have I been dreaming?” Cadmus thought, “or 
did I really hear a voice?” and he went away think- 
ing he was very little wiser for having done as the 
Queen had told him. 

I do not know how far he had gone when just 
before him he saw a brindled cow. She was lying 
down by the wayside, and as Cadmus came along 
she got up and began to move slowly along the 
path, stopping now and then to crop a mouthful 
of grass. 

Cadmus wondered if this could be the cow he 
was to follow, and he thought he would look at her 
more closely, so he walked a little faster: but so 
did the cow. “Stop, cow,” he cried, “Brindle, 
stop,” and he began to run; and much to his sur- 
prise so did the cow, and though he ran as hard 
as possible, he could not overtake her. 

So he gave itup. “Ido believe this may be the 
cow I was told about,” he thought. “Anyway, I 
may as well follow her and surely she will lie down 
somewhere.”’ 

On and on they went. Cadmus thought the cow 
would never stop, and other people who had heard 
the strange story began to follow too, and they 
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were all very tired and very far away from home 
when at last the cow lay down. His companions 
were delighted and began to cut down wood to 
make a fire, and some ran to a stream to get water. 
Cadmus lay down to rest close beside the cow. He 
was wishing that his mother and brothers and 
Theseus had been with him now, when suddenly 
he was startled by cries and shouts and screams. 

He ran toward the stream, and there he saw the 
head of a big serpent or dragon, with fiery eyes 
and with wide-open jaws which showed rows and 
rows of horrible, sharp teeth. Before Cadmus 
could reach it, the monster had killed all his poor 
companions and was busy eating them. The 
stream was an enchanted one, and the dragon had 
been told to guard it so that no mortal might ever 
touch the water, and the people round about knew 
this, so that for a hundred years none of them had 
ever come near the spot. 

The dragon had been asleep and was very 
hungry, and when he saw Cadmus he opened his 
huge jaws again, ready to devour him too. But 
Cadmus was very angry at the death of all his 
companions, and drawing his sword he rushed at 
the monster. With one big bound he leaped right 
into the dragon’s mouth, so far down that the two 
rows of terrible teeth could not close on him or do 
him any harm. The dragon lashed with his tail 
furiously, but Cadmus stabbed him again and 
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again, and in a short time the great monster lay 
dead. 

“What shall I do now?” he said aloud. All his 
companions were dead, and he was alone once 
more. “Cadmus,” said a voice, “pluck out the 
dragon’s teeth and plant them in the earth.” 

Cadmus looked round and there was nobody 
to be seen. But he set to work and cut out the 
huge teeth with his sword, and then he made little 
holes in the ground and planted the teeth. In a 
few minutes the earth was covered with rows of 
armed men, fierce-looking soldiers with swords 
and helmets who stood looking at Cadmus in 
silence. 

“Throw a stone among these men,” came the 
voice again, and Cadmus obeyed. At once all the 
men began to fight, and they cut and stabbed each 
other so furiously that in a short time only five 
remained alive out of all the hundreds that had 
stood before him. “Cadmus,” said the voice once 
more, “tell these men to stop fighting and help 
you to build a palace.” And as soon as Cadmus 
spoke, the five big men sheathed their swords, and 
they began to carry stones, and to carve these for 
Cadmus, as if they had never thought of such a 
thing as fighting each other! 

They built a house for each of themselves, and 
there was a beautiful palace for Cadmus made of 
marble, and of fine kinds of red and green stone, 
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and there was a high tower with a flag floating 
from a tall, gold flag post. 

When everything was ready, Cadmus went to 
take possession of his new house, and, as he en- 
tered the great hall, he saw a lady coming slowly 
toward him. She was very lovely and she wore a 
royal robe which shone like sunbeams. On her 
golden hair was a crown of stars, and round her 
neck was a string of the fairest pearls. 

Cadmus was full of delight. Could this be his 
long lost sister Europa coming to make him happy 
after all these weary years of searching and wan- 
dering? | 

How much he had to tell her about Phoenix and 
Cilix and dear Theseus and of the poor Queen’s 
lonely grave in the wilderness! But as he went 
forward to meet the beautiful lady he saw she was 
a stranger. He was thinking what he should say 
to her, when once again he heard the unknown 
voice speak. 

“No, Cadmus,” it said, “this is not your dear 
sister whom you have sought so faithfully all over 
the wide world. This is Harmonia, a daughter of 
the sky, who is given to you instead of sister and 
brother and friend and mother. She is your 
Queen, and will make happy the home which you 
have won by so much suffering.” 

So King Cadmus lived in the palace with his 
beautiful Queen, and before many years passed 
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there were rosy little children playing in the great 
hall, and on the marble steps of the palace, and 
running joyfully to meet King Cadmus as he came 
home from looking after his soldiers and his work- 
men. 

And the five old soldiers that sprang from the 
dragon’s teeth grew very fond of these little chil- 
dren, and they were never tired of showing them 
how to play with wooden swords and to blow on 
a penny trumpet, and beat a drum and march like 
soldiers to battle. 

According to legend, Cadmus, either this one 
or a Phoenician, carried the alphabet from Phceni- 
cia to Greece, the most precious gift ever made 
from one race to another. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Hawthorne: The Dragon’s Teeth 
Landor: Europa and Her Mother 
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QUOTATIONS 
Have you the letters Cadmus gave— 


Think you he meant them for a slave? 
—Byron: Don Juan 
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I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding. 
—A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


The noble art from Cadmus took its rise 

Of painting words and speaking to the eyes; 

He first in wond’rous magic-fetters bound 

The airy voice, and stopp’d the flying sound; 

The various figures by his pencil wrought 

Gave colour, and a body to the thought. 
—Brebeuf: Trans. by Hon. Mary Monk 





Sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasp’d 
From off her shoulder, backward borne; 

From one hand drooped a crocus, one hand grasp’d 
The mild bull’s golden horn. 

_ —Tennyson: Palace of Art 


STORIES OF GODS AND MEN 


“They win with the vehemence of their souls, 

With the swiftness of their fame; 

Their strong and radiant look controls, 
And smiles the world to shame. 

Their rule is large, and like fair lords, 
They lavish a goodly treasure; 

They live of the joy the world affords 
And they pay the world with pleasure. 


One passes bright through the street down there, 
Named and known of repute; 
And one hath a scandal of rich flowing hair, 
And the musical tongue of a lute. 
Lo! in the palace, lo! in the street, 
Beautiful beyond measure; 
Yea, gods for glory, and women for sweet, 
The youths, the princes of pleasure.” 
—Arthur O’Shaughnessy 


VENUS AND ADONIS 
How THE SPRING FLOWERS CoME 


“Year by year, 
When the bright springtime comes, and the earth lives, 
Love opens these dread gates, and calls me forth 
Across the gulf. Not here, indeed she comes, 
28 
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Being a goddess and in heaven, but smooths 
My path to the old earth, where still I know 
Once more the sweet lost days, and once again 
Bloom on that fair breast, and am again 
A youth.” 
—Lewis Morris 


HE Greeks and Romans had many beautiful 

stories by which they explained how our fa- 

vorite flowers came into being. One of the 
prettiest of these stories is a springtime story 
about the windflower, or as some people call it, 
the wood anemone. 

You remember that if anyone was ever hurt by 
one of the arrows of Cupid the magic always came 
over such a one to fall in love. Now one day, by 
accident, the mother of Cupid, Venus herself, the 
Queen of Love and Beauty, wounded herself with 
one of his arrows and so fell in love with the first 
man whom she saw. This by a happy chance was 
no other than young Adonis, the son of the King 
of Paphos, who was known for his strength and 
beauty. 

Adonis was a hunter and cared for nothing else 
but hunting. After this Venus followed Adonis 
wherever he went to chase the wolf or the wild 
boar through the dark forests and up the moun- 
tain sides. Instead of her lovely fairy clothing 
she now dressed herself like the divine huntress 
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Diana and followed his hounds through brake and 
marsh. To Adonis the lovely queen was hardly 
dearer than his hounds or his horses, and he paid 
little attention to her. 

Venus was proud and also frightened of the 
rash courage of Adonis. She often urged him to 
be careful of the fierce beasts who might some day 
bring him to death, but the boy only laughed her 
to scorn. 

But as the rosy gates of Morning were opening 
one day, Adonis had already begun his hunt, and 
from afar off Venus could hear the baying of his 
hounds. They did not sound as if they were upon 
the chase, but mournfully. Swift as a great bird 
Venus reached the spot from which came the 
sound that made her tremble. There, pierced by 
the white tusks of a great boar, lay Adonis dying. 
Venus pillowed his dear head in her tender arms, 
and his cold lips tried to form a smile, and then 
he fell asleep. 

The Greeks tell us that it is the blood of Adonis 
that brings forth the red roses in J une and that it 
is the tears of Venus that give us the flower of 
death, the wood anemone, the white flower with 
the golden heart, that trembles in the wind as once 
the white hand of the grief-stricken beauty shook 
for sorrow. 

Then Venus urged J upiter the King of Gods to 
let her go down to the Underworld so that she 
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might live there even in eternal twilight with the 
one she loved, but he was unwilling. “We can- 
not spare the Queen of Love and of Beauty in the 
high heaven or on the pleasant earth,” he said. 
“Rather, I will let the beautiful boy of your love 
come back to earth for half of each year so that 
you may be together.” 
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QUOTATIONS 


All her winning charms begirt 
To enamor, as the zone of Venus once 
Wrought that effect. 
—Milton: Paradise Regained 
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From her fragrant breast unbraced 
With various skill and high embroidery graced. 
In this was every art, and every charm 
To win the wisest, and the coldest warm. 
—Pope, tr. from the Iliad 


O! ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly 
To seal love’s bonds new-made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 
—Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida 


When Venus led the Graces out to dance, 
And all the flowers and sweets in Nature’s lap 
Leap’d out. 

—Jonson: The Sad Shepherd 


And in his blood, that on the ground lay spill’d, 
A purple flower sprung up, chequer’d with white, 
Resembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 
—Shakespeare: Venus and Adonis 


Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound, 
In slumber soft. 
—Milton: Comus 


Ah, ah, Cytherea! Adonis is dead. 

She wept tear after tear, with the blood which 
was shed; 

And both turned into flowers for the earth’s 
garden close; 
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Her tears, to the wind-flower,—his blood to the 
rose. 
—IH. B. Browning: A Lament for Adonis 


Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens 
That one day bloomed, and fruitful were the next. 
—Shakespeare: Henry VI 


Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea. 
—Milton: Paradise Lost 


MINERVA AND ARACHNE 


THE TWO WONDROUS WEAVERS 


EAUTIFUL Arachne was the most wonderful 

weaver in the world. To watch her card the 

wool and weave it into dainty patterns was 

so pleasant that it drew the nymphs from the 

rivers and from the hillsides to watch her. She 

could make patterns of birds, flowers, and butter- 

flies, and pictures of all the lovely stories on earth. 

It was all charming when it was done, and charm- 
ing in the doing. 

Her work was so wonderful that there were 
those who said that Minerva, the gray-eyed Queen 
of Wisdom, must have taught her, 

But when she was asked if this were so, she 
proudly answered, “Let Minerva try to prove 
that she is as skilful as I.” 

One day there came an old woman to Arachne’s 
house to look at her work. Gently she spoke to 
Arachne, praising her, but urging her not to be 
too proud. 

Arachne answered, “I am not afraid of Mi- 
nerva; let her try her skill, if she dares,” 

Then the old lady stood upright, and as she 

34 
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threw aside her veil Arachne saw that it was Mi- 
nerva herself. The nymphs who had been listen- 
ing bowed humbly on their knees before her. But 
still Arachne was not afraid. Her cheeks showed 
how fast her heart was beating, but in a firm, low 
voice she said again: “There is no woman, nor 
goddess, who can do such work as mine.” 

Minerva’s face was angry. On the loom they 
stretched out two webs of the fine warp, and made 
them fast to the beam. Then the two weavers set 
to work, side by side. Minerva wove pictures of 
the glory of the gods, showing them performing 
all sorts of brave and noble deeds. But Arachne 
made pictures of the follies of the gods and god- 
desses, showing how silly they could be. The pic- 
tures of both were so real and so perfect that those 
who watched them did not know if the workers 
were really creating: life. 

By and by Minerva looked over upon Arachne’s 
work. It was so magically beautiful that she must 
admire it, but she could endure it no longer. With 
her shuttle she struck Arachne’s work and tore 
it to pieces. 

The nymphs fled back to their golden river in 
terror and Arachne, realizing how she had been 
too bold, resolved to live no longer. She seized 
a cord from the weaver’s beam, and knotted it 
around her white neck, and would have hanged 


herself. 
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“You shall not die,” said the angry goddess, 
“but there you shall hang to remind women never 
to try to rival the daughters of the high heavens.” 

Then standing up she sprinkled Arachne with 
the juices of aconite. Her lovely figure dried up 
and withered. Her straight limbs grew gray and 
crooked and wiry. From the beam where the 
beautiful weaver had hung, one could see a great 
gray spider, forever spinning the web upon which 
she hangs. 

Every day in summer before the dew has dried 
on the grass you can see Arachne’s work on the 
grass and on the bushes. On her work the dew 
has dropped a million diamond drops, and as you 
look all the beautiful colors of the sky can be seen 
on the gray tapestry that she has been making. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Spenser: Muiopotomos 

Ovid: Metamorphoses 

Garrick: Upon a Lady’s Embroidery 
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QUOTATIONS 


Nor anie skil’d in workmanship embost, 
Nor anie skil’d in loupes of fingring fine, 
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Might in their divers cunning ever dare 
ee this so curious network to compare. 
—Spenser: Muiopotomos 


Among these leaves she made a butterfly, 
With excellent device and wondrous sleight, 
Fluttering among the olives wantonly, 
That seemed to live, so like it was in sight. 
—Spenser: Muiopotomos 


No tenuous threads to weave her nest, 
She seeks and gathers there or here; 

But spins it from her faithful breast, 
Renewing still, till leaves are sere . . . 


Poor sister of the spinster clan! 
I too from out my store within . 
My daily life and living plan, 
My home, my rest, my pleasure spin. 
—Rose Terry Cook: Arachne 


No orifice for a point as subtle 


As Arachne’s broken woof to enter. 
—Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida 


MERCURY THE MISCHIEVOUS 


Once in the wind of morning 
I ranged the thymy wold; 
The world-wide air was azure 
And all the brooks ran gold. 


There through the dews beside me 
Behold a youth that trod, 

With feathered cap on forehead, 
And poised a golden rod. 


With mien to match the morning 
And gay delightful guise 

And friendly brows and laughter 
He looked me in the eyes. 


Oh whence, I asked, and whither? 
He smiled and would not say, 

And looked at me and beckoned 
And laughed and led the way. 


And with kind looks and laughter 
And naught to say beside 

We two went on together, 
I and my happy guide. 

* * * ‘3 oe RJ 

With the great gale we journey 

That breathes from gardens thinned, 
38 
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Borne in the drift of blossoms 
Whose petals throng the wind; 


Buoyed on the heaven-heard whisper 
Of dancing leaflets whirled 

From all the woods that autumn 
Bereaves in all the world. 


And midst the fluttering legion 
Of all that ever died 

I follow, and before us 
Goes the delightful guide, 


With lips that brim with laughter 
But never once respond, 
And feet that fly on feathers, 
And serpent-circled wand. | 
—A. H. Housman 


ERCURY, or Hermes as the Greeks called 
him, was the child of Jupiter. He was 
from the first a very funny and mischie- 

vous baby. When he was only a day old he got out 
of his cradle and walked out from the dark cave in 
which he was born. Before the threshold he saw 
a tortoise feeding lazily on the grass. He laughed 
aloud. “Ah! this is luck,” he said. ‘Where did 
you come from, pretty creature, with your bright 
speckled shell? You are mine. It is better for 
you to find shelter in my cave, where I will teach 
you how to sing sweetly.” 
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So the child Mercury took up his treasure in 
both arms and carried it into his cave. There he 
took an iron drill and made holes in the shell. 
Then across the shell he fastened strips of ox hide 
and with these cords he made a harp. When he 
struck it with his fingers, a wave of sweet music 
swelled out upon the air. As soon as the song was 
finished, he left his cave and slipped silently out on 
more mischief, 

On the hill slope the cattle of Apollo were feed- 
ing. It was toward sunset and as Mercury looked 
up he saw that Apollo in his chariot was riding so 
swiftly down the sky that he was not watching. 
Then he drove the cattle by crooked paths so that 
no one could tell where they came from or whither 
they were going. He also fastened branches upon 
his little feet, like sandals, to hide his footprints, 

No one saw him but one old man, and Mercury 
went to him quickly and said, “Old man, if you 
want plenty of wine when your plants have grown 
tall, you have nothing to do but forget everything 
that you have seen today.” 

By nightfall he had hidden the cattle safely on 
the other side of a distant hill. Before morning 
he was back again in his mother’s cave. Quietly 
he slipped in, his bare feet making no noise on the 
stony floor, until he reached his cradle. He 
climbed into it and lay down with his tortoise harp 
in his arms and fell asleep. 
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In the morning Apollo was looking for his cattle. 
Fifty of them were missing. As he went along the 
road looking for them he saw the old man working 
in his vineyard. ‘Old man, have you seen where 
my cattle went?” 

The old man answered: “Many travelers go 
along this road, some good, and some evil. I was 
digging in my vineyard all day yesterday and I did 
not see very much, but I think, though I am not 
sure, that I saw a little child with a herd of cattle.” 

By this Apollo knew that the sly baby was the 
guilty one. So he ran to his cave, and there was 
the baby apparently asleep in the cradle. 

“You wicked baby,” said Apollo, ‘““where are my 
cows? If you do not tell me, I will take you up in 
my chariot and throw you down from the sky.” 

“Ah!” said the sly baby, “why are you trying to 
scare me? I have not seen your cows. Taking 
care of cows is no work for a baby. What do I 
eare for but sleeping, eating, and being washed 
in warm water? I was born only yesterday. My 
feet are soft, and the ground is hard.” 

But as he spoke, his eyes winked slyly and he 
made a soft, whistling sound. 

“Well, my child,” said Apollo, “come down from 
your cradle, or this sleep will be your last one.” 
So, impatiently, Apollo caught the baby up in his 
arms, but Mercury gave such a mighty sneeze that 
he quickly let him fall. Then Apollo said to him 
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gravely: “This is a sign that I am going to find my 
cows. Now show me the way.” 

Very much afraid, Mercury hid himself in his 
cradle clothes and said: “Why bother me about 
your cows? I wish there were no cows in this 
world. I did not steal them and I did not see any- 
one steal them. But come now: Jupiter must 
decide this quarrel between us.” 

So they went up to the heights of heaven where 
Jupiter was seated on the throne of judgment, and 
all the undying gods stood round about him. Be- 
fore them stood the mighty Apollo and the baby 
Mercury. 

Jupiter laughed aloud and said: “You have 
brought a fine spoil from your hunting today, 
Apollo—a baby only a day old. A big matter this 
is to put before the gods.” 

“He may be a baby,” said Apollo stoutly, “but 
nevertheless he is a thief. Yesterday he drove my 
cattle over the hills in a crooked direction. An old 
man saw him from his vineyard.” 

“Father Jupiter,” said Mercury, “I will tell you 
the truth, for lama very truthful person, and I do 
not know how to tell a lie. This morning Apollo 
came to my mother’s cave looking for cows. He 
brought nobody with him, and nobody believes 
his story. I was born only yesterday, and you 
know yourself that I do not look like a cattle thief. 
But he has made fearful threats and he is so strone 
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that Iam afraid of him. Will you not help a weak 
person?” 

So spoke Mercury, winking his eyes, and hold- 
ing the bedclothes to his shoulders. Then Jupiter 
laughed aloud and told Apollo and the child to be 
friends. He also told Mercury to show the place 
where he had hidden the cattle. 

So the child started to lead away Apollo by the 
hand, for no one can disobey Jupiter and live. 

After he had shown him the lost flock Mercury 
wished to be Apollo’s friend. So he took up his 
tortoise shell harp and began to play it. 

“Never in heaven or never on earth,” said 
Apollo, “did I ever listen to such music. Give me, 
I pray you, this harp.” 

“You shall have it,” said Mercia: “for I do not 
grudge you your beautiful skill and I seek only 
your friendship. Let us feed the flock together, 
and not be angry with each other any more.” 

So saying the baby held out the harp and Apollo 
took it. In his turn he gave the child a glittering 
whip around which two serpents twined, and after 
that whenever he was driving through the sky he 
left Mercury in charge of his flocks and herds. 
But first he made him promise that he would never 
lie to him, steal from him, or do him harm again. 
And Apollo in turn promised that he would always 
be kind to Mercury. 

So after that Apollo and Mercury lived like 
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brothers together. But we must remember that 
Mercury never made any promise to the sons of 
men, and all night and every day men have found 
it necessary to watch against his skilful roguery. 

Not only did Mercury make mischief for him- 
self, but he was always willing to make it for 
others. Jealous Juno once put beautiful Io in 
charge of Argus to watch. Argus had a hundred 
eyes, fifty of which stayed open even when he went 
to sleep. Mercury came one day dressed like a 
shepherd and gained his confidence by telling him 
stories, then he played tunes to him so charmingly 
upon his pipes that two by two the hundred eyes 
closed. The moment they were all shut Mercury 
got loawaysafely. For this Jupiter gave Mercury 
his proudest title, “the Argus slayer,” and even — 
Juno was so pleased with his cleverness that she 
put the hundred eyes in the peacock’s tail, where 
they may be seen today. 

When he was grown up, Mercury was such a 
good talker and such a good traveler that the gods, 
and especially, Jupiter, made him their messenger. 
Men believed that their dreams came from the 
gods through him. Whenever people were about 
to take a journey they asked Mercury to protect 
them and keep them safe. At all the crossroads 
the head of Mercury was carved on guideposts, to 
tell the traveler which way to take. 

It is not strange that to the strangest and 





Two by two the hundred eyes closed 
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sprightliest of the metals we have given the name 
Mercury, or that we should also sometimes call it 
quicksilver. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Homer: Hymn to Mercury, tr. by Shelley 

Ovid: Metamorphoses | 

Goethe: Phoebus and Hermes, tr. by Sir Theodore 
Martin 

Keats: Ode to Maia 

Lowell: The Finding of the Lyre 

A. EF. Houseman: The Merry Guide 


QUOTATIONS 


A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 
—Shakespeare: Hamlet 


Love seldom haunts the breast where learning lies, 
And Venus sets ere Mercury can rise. 
—Pope: The Wyf of Bath 


Like a Mercury to charm 
—Ben Jonson: Lines to the Memory of Shakespeare 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE 


THE LAUREL OF VICTORY 


NE day when mischievous Cupid was playing 
with his bow and arrows, Apollo saw him 
and said to him mockingly: “What have 

you to do with weapons of war? Leave them to 
strong hands like mine, that know full well how to 
handle them.” 

The little son of Venus laughed with glee. 
‘With your arrows you may strike everything else, 
great Apollo, but with mine I will strike your 
heart.” | 

Carefully then Cupid chose an arrow from his 
quiver. He fitted it skilfully to his bow, then drew 
back the string and let fly the arrow. It did not 
miss its mark, but flew straight to the heart of the 
sun god. 

These were the days when Apollo was young. 
Never before had he loved, but as soon as he felt 
the sharp pain in his breast he began to think of 
someone who would love him in return. 

In the vale of Tempe where the brooklet flows 
down beneath the mountain toward the sea, lived 
the beautiful Daphne, the daughter of the river 
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god. She had often watched Apollo as he drove 
his fiery horses over the sky, she had watched his | 
chariot sink behind the western mountain. Over 
hill and valley she roamed, as free and light as the 
breezes of spring. Other girls might think about 
love, but Daphne cared not to listen to the voice of 
man, although many a man had sought her to be 
his wife. 

: One morning early, before it was time to drive 
his horses with the golden reins, Apollo found her 
walking in the woods, erect, strong as a budding 
branch in the early spring. 

With beseeching hands Apollo followed her. 
“I have found you, Child of the Morning. You 
have fled from others, but you cannot escape from 
me. I have sought you long, now I will make you 
mine.” 

But Daphne answered: “I do not wish for love 
and I do not wish for bondage. Here I live free 
among the streams and hills.” 

_ Then the face of Apollo grew more eager, and 

he drew near to seize her. But swift as the wind 
she flew away. Over hill and dale the feet of 
Daphne fell lightly as falling leaves in autumn. 
But nearer came Apollo, until at last her strength 
began to fail. Down by the green banks of the 
river she called to her father for help. “Help me, 
father,” she cried. “Save me from him whose 
love I fear.” 
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As she spoke the arms of Apollo seized her, but 
Daphne was a girl no longer. Her fragrant hair, 
her soft, white arms, her tender body, all changed. 
Her feet took root in the soft, damp earth by the 
river. Her arms sprouted into woody branches 
and green leaves. He could no longer see her face, 
the bark of a green tree held her small white body. 
Daphne had been changed into a laurel tree. 

“Since you will not be my bride,” said Apollo 
sadly, “at least you shall be my tree. Always in 
my music I will sing of you, O laurel tree of the 
gods.” Then Apollo turned away alone. 

So ever since, we speak of laurels won and worn 
by those who have done splendid deeds. To the 
victors in games and to their sweetest singers the 
Greeks and the Romans gave laurel wreaths. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Lowell: A Fable for Critics (an extravaganza: first 
portion only) 

Lyly: Apollo’s Song to Daphne 

Frederick Tennyson: Daphne 

Bliss Carman: Daphne, The Lost Dryad 

Lord de Tabley: Daphne 

Keats: Hymn to Apollo 

Swinburne: Delphic Hymn to Apollo 

Swift: Apollo Outwitted 
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Lewis Morris: Apollo, in The Epic of Hades 
Byron: Childe Harold 


QUOTATIONS 


Just conceive such a change taking place in one’s mis- 
tress? .. 

What romance would be left?—-who can flatter or kiss 
trees? ... 

Not to say that the thought would forever intrude 

That you’ve less chance to win her the more she is woo’d? 

Ah! it went to my heart, and the memory still grieves, 

To see those loved graces all taking their leaves; 

Those charms beyond all speech, so enchanting but now, 

As they left me forever, each making its bough! 

—Lowell: A Fable for Critics 


Low rustling of the loved Apollian leaves, 
With which my youthful hair was to be crowned. 
—William C. Roscoe: The Poetic Land 


I espouse thee for my tree: 
Be thou the prize of honor and renown; 
The deathless poet, and the poem, crown; 
Thou shalt the Roman festivals adorn, 
And, after poets, be by victors worn. 
—Ovid (Dryden’s translation) 


Like Phebus thus, acquiring unsought praise, 
He caught at love and filled his arms with bays. 
—Waller 


Run when you will, the story shall be chang’d; 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase. 
—A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
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As sweet, and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair. 
—Love’s Labour’s Lost 


Wilt thou have music? hark! Apollo plays, 
And twenty caged nightingales do sing. 
—Shakespeare: Taming of the Shrew 


He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 

Our ears. 

—Ben Jonson: Lines to the Memory of Shakespeare 


APOLLO, IDAS, AND MARPESSA 


THE CHOICE BETWEEN THE Two LOVERS 


EK know that Apollo was the most glorious 

of the gods. He was the most graceful and 

the most beautiful. He was the god of 
Light, the driver of the chariot of the Sun. He was 
the healer of sickness and the protector against 
diseases. His was the loveliest of all music. He 
knew all secrets and could advise all who needed 
counsel. 

Every morning Apollo drove the white horses 
of the Sun out from their stables beside his palace. 
All day he rode alone through heaven, and alone 
at night he came back driving the weary beasts 
to their rest and sleep. ; 


The sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie, 
Curtained with star-inwoven tapestries, 
From the broad moonlight of the sky, 
Fanning the busy dreams from my dim eyes,— 
Waken me when their mother, the gray Dawn, 
Tells them that dreams and that the moon is gone. 


Then I arise, and climbing Heaven’s blue dome, 


I walk over the mountains and the waves, 
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Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam; 

My footsteps pave the clouds with fire; the caves 
Are filled with my bright presence, and the air 
Leaves the green earth to my embraces bare. 

—Shelley 


In a humble little house on earth lived the 
beautiful Marpessa. She was famous for her 
lightness and her dainty ankles. Her beauty 
glowed like the morning sunshine and she was as 
sweet as a flower after the rain. She was a quiet 
and mysterious girl, “full of whispers and of 
shadows,” but to one poor shepherd she was “‘like 
a candle clear in this dark country of the world.” 
The name of the youth who loved her was Idas. 

One day, looking down from his chariot in the 
sky, Apollo spied Marpessa walking in her garden. 
To the lonely Sun God she seemed more beautiful 
than anything he had ever seen. The next day he 
came to Marpessa’s door. He called her beautiful, 
and she was shyly pleased and said to herself, 
“Beautiful enough for my Idas.” He sang to her 
with his harp his loveliest songs, and it seemed that 
he put her love for Idas in his music. When he told 
her that he loved her, she thought, ‘This is the 
way that Idas spoke to me, only more beautifully.” 

Apollo told her that if she would love and live 
with him that she should never die. But even this 
did not persuade Marpessa, for she was sure she 
would rather live with a human lover than with a 
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great and terrible god. She would rather grow old 
together with him than to stay forever with the 
Sun God. She smiled as she thought that if she 
belonged to Idas lovely little babies would be hers 
who would grow into charming children who 
would play about their cottage door. And so, sadly 
through the evening dusk the brilliant god 
wandered alone away. 

When Idas heard of all this, he was frightened. 
He could not match Apollo in strength. He could 
not sing so beautiful a song. His words were not 
So persuading and eloquent. And if Apollo wished 
to take her away from him what could his own 
weak arms do to prevent? 

So Idas went to Neptune, the God of the Sea, and 
asked him for the loan of his chariot. The kindly 
Sea God was willing and let Idas take the white 
horses that ride the billows. Swiftly Idas gathered 
Marpessa in his arms, and the white horses, flecked 
with foam, rode through the sky in the evening 
stillness. The Sun God, driving his horses home 
from his long day in the heaven, saw them and 
started in pursuit. None could match the speed of 
Apollo’s steeds and Idas and Marpessa looked 
back in despair, when suddenly the Great Father of 
Gods and the King of Men, Jupiter, saw the race, 
and in his kindness shot down a mighty thunder- 
bolt which stopped the fiery horses of Apollo. 

Mid the thunder the mighty voice of the All- 
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Father could be heard saying, ‘‘Let her decide.” 

Again Apollo eloquently pleaded his cause. 
About all the shy shepherd could say was, “Dear 
Marpessa, you are my palest rose, sweet in the 
night of life.” 

Then Marpessa quickly put her right hand in 
that of Idas’ saying, “I freely choose your beauti- 
ful friendship instead of all the love of the mighty 
Sun God.” 

That night the day ended in sullen darkness 
after Marpessa had said to Apollo, “Beautiful 
god, some day when I am gray, remember that 
once I pleased you when I was young.” 

But through the darkness Idas and Marpessa, 
riding safely behind the white horses of Neptune 
in his blue car, forgot the darkness and the end 
of day as they rode away to begin their life’s 


journey together. 
Slowly they, 
He looking downward, and she gazing up 
Into the evening green, wandered away. 
—Stephen Phillips 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Stephen Phillips: Marpessa 
Apollodorus, 1, 7 
QUOTATIONS 


And in the midst Marpessa stood. 
Just as a flower after drenching rain, 
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So from the falling of felicity 
Her human beauty glowed. 
—Stephen Phillips: Marpessa 


I love thee then 
Not only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all this world, that cup of brimming June, 
That jar of violet wine set in the air, 
That palest rose sweet in the night of life; 


Nor for that stirring bosom all besieged 


By drowsing lovers, or thy perilous hair; 

Nor for that face that might indeed provoke 

Invasion of old cities; no, nor all 

Thy freshness stealing on me like strange sleep. 

Nor for this only do I love thee, but 

Because Infinity upon thee broods; 

And thou art full of whispers and of shadows. 
—Stephen Phillips 


‘But if I live with Idas, then we two 

On the low earth shall prosper hand in hand 

In odors of the open field, and live 

In peaceful noises of the farm, and watch 

‘The pastoral fields burned by the setting sun. 
—Stephen Phillips 


APOLLO AND HYACINTHUS 


THE STORY OF THE HYACINTH 


HIS is the story of the beautiful friendship 
of Apollo, the Sun God, for the young Hya- 
cinthus. 

One morning as Apollo was driving his fiery 
chariot up the sky he saw the boy. He was as 
graceful as a woman, and as strong and straight 
as a young pine tree. He became Apollo’s play- 
mate. When Apollo wished to hunt, Hyacinthus 
‘liked to hunt too. When Apollo wished to fish, 
Hyacinthus was ready to fetch the net and to help 
land the silvery fishes. He climbed the mountains 
with Apollo and he listened while Apollo, the 
greatest of all musicians, played his harp. 

But Apollo was not the only friend Hyacinthus 
had. Another friend was Zephyr, the Master of 
the South Wind, the one who so gently carried 
Psyche to the palace of Cupid. 

Zephyr was jealous of Apollo. From the shadow 
of the trees he watched Hyacinthus and Apollo 
when they were hunting and fishing, and from the 
mountain tops, when they were climbing together. 

One day Hyacinthus was watching Apollo while 


he was throwing quoits, and as they fell he was 
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eagerly measuring the distance and picking them 
up. As the last quoit flew through the air, Zephyr 
blew roughly from his hiding place back of the 
trees and so turned the quoit out of its course that 
as it fell it struck Hyacinthus upon the forehead. 

Apollo ran toward him and raised him in his 
arms. But the head of Hyacinthus fell over on 
Apollo’s shoulder, like the head of a lily whose stem 
is broken. 

“Would that I could die for thee!” Apollo kept 
saying. “But this cannot be. I shall never forget 
you. Wherever I goI shall sing songs to my harp 
in your praise, and you shall live as a flower that 
will speak to men of everything young and 
beautiful.” 

Then from the blood that dropped at his feet 
rose a cluster of flowers, blue as the sky in spring, 
and yet hanging their heads as if in sorrow. _ 

And still, every spring, if we go to the woods 
we find there along the paths the lovely blue 
_ flowers called hyacinths, which were named for 
Apollo’s friend Hyacinthus, and in our gardens 
grow, even bluer and taller, the graceful spikes of 
the larkspur. 


QUOTATIONS 


Pitying the sad death 
Of Hyacinthus, when the cool breath 
of Zephyr slew him 
—Keats: Endymion 
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The hyacinth for constancy wi’ its unchanging blue. 
—Robert Burns 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies. 
—Cymbeline 


At last, the golden orientall gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre, 
And Pheebus, fresh as brydegrome to his 
mate, 
Came dauncing forth, shaking his dewie 
hayre; 
And hurls his glistring beams through 
gloomy ayre. 
—Spenser: Faerie Queene 


DIANA AND ENDYMION 


Fair child of beauty, glorious lamp of love, 
That all the host of heaven in glorious ranks dost lead, 
How cheerfully thou lookest from above 
And seemest to laugh atween thy twinkling light, 
As joying in the sight 
Of those glad many who for joy do sing. 
—Hdmund Spenser 


NE beautiful evening when the sun was sink- 
ing down in the west, Diana, the Queen of 
the Night, was wandering on the banks of 

the river Meander. Diana, you know, is the 
lovely huntress who, with her hounds, hunts all 
night among the stars that glitter like a swarm of 
fireflies tangled in a silver braid, or runs through 
the dim woods, never wearying, while the loud 
baying of her dogs sounds like musie before her. 

Diana thought that of all the places which she 
had ever seen there was none more lovely than the 
quiet valley through which that gentle river was 
flowing. On her right hand, rose a hill whose 
sides were covered with trees and flowers. The 
vines clambered over the elms, and the purple 
grapes shone out from among the dark leaves. 
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The queenly huntress asked some people who 
were passing by to tell her the name of the hill, 
and they told her that it was called the Hill of 
Latmos. . 

On she went, under the tall trees, whose 
branches waved over her in the clear evening 
light, till at last she reached the top of the hill, 
and looked down on the valley which lay beneath 
her. 

Then Diana was indeed astonished, for she had 
never seen anything so beautiful before, even in 
a dream. And now she saw something far more 
beautiful than the rocks and the stones and the 
clear, bright water of that winding river. 

It was a small valley, at the bottom of which a 
lake shone like silver in the light of the setting 
sun. All round it beautiful trees covered the 
sloping banks; and their long branches drooped 
down over the water. Not a breath of wind was 
stirring the dark leaves, not a bird was flying in 
the air. On the shore bloomed the white narcis- 
sus and the purple tulip and the dark hyacinth and 
the soft red rose, and amid the foliage gleamed the 
white walls of a temple. 

Diana hastened down the hill side, and on 
the marble steps of the temple found a beauti- 
ful youth asleep. It was Endymion, a shepherd, 
whose home was this lovely glade. Diana had 
never known what love was, and never wished 
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to know. But now, in the moon’s pale light, love 
came to her, and as Endymion smiled in his sleep, 
she knelt beside him, and stooping gently, kissed 
his lips. Many time had Endymion watched the 
lovely queen from afar, hunting in the spaces of 
the sky. As he sprang to his feet she hastened 
away, and all that he saw was a gleam of light like 
a low-hung moon through the shadows. 

“Come away,” he heard a clear voice calling. 
“T will show you larger lakes and more glorious 
valleys than these.” 

Endymion replied: “Lady, I cannot go. There 
may be lakes which are larger and valleys more 
splendid than this; but I love this still and quiet 
place, where the storms never come, and the sky 
is never black with clouds.” 

Again and again the Queen of Night came down 
to visit Endymion. His days were filled with 
longing daydreams, and his sleeping hours al- 
ways brought him happiness. Endymion forgot 
his flock and Diana forgot her hunting. But still 
he would not leave his happy valley. If he could 
have grown old and worn and tired, and still be a 
dreamer, who knows how this story might have 
ended? 

But to Diana there came by and by the fear that 
when he grew old he might no longer be beautiful . 
and happy, and so she asked of the High Father 
two gifts for him, one that he should remain 
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always young, and the other, that he should always 
sleep. 

And so, somewhere in a cave on the Hill of 
Latmos, visited only by the moon at night, En- 
dymion will sleep forever. And there, forever, 
under the starlight, Diana comes with soft step 
to visit him, but never to waken him. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 
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QUOTATIONS 


Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the 
earth, 
Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different 
birth,— 
—Shelley: To the Moon 
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Diana thus, Heaven’s chastest queen, 
Struck with Endymion’s graceful mien, 
Down from her silver chariot came, 
And to the shepherd own’d her fiame. 
—Swift: To Lord Harley, on His Marriage 


The moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
—Milton: Paradise Lost 


Mixed with the music of the hunting roll’d, 

But her delight is all in archery, 

And naught of ruth and pity wotteth she 

More than her hounds that follow on the flight; 

The goddess draws a golden bow of might 

And thick she rains the gentle shafts that slay. 

She tosses loose her locks upon the night, 

And through the dim wood Diana threads her way. 
—Andrew Lang 


Come with bows bent and emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 
With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamor of waters and with might. 
—Swinburne: Atalanta of Calydon 


Come, ho! and wake Diana with a hymn: 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 
And draw her home with music. 

—The Merchant of Venice 
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When the cloud grows luminous and shiftily riven, 
Forth comes the moon, the sweet surprise of heaven, 
And her footfall light 
Drops on the multiplied wave. 

—Richard W. Dixon: The Spirit Wooed 


Have you heard that sliding silver-shoed 
Pale silver-proud queen-woman of the sky? 
—W.B. Yeats: The Ragged Wood 


Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 
And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts; — 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon, 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

—Shakespeare: A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


VESTA AND THE VESTAL VIRGINS 


ESTA, or Hestia as the Greeks called her, was 

one of the most lovable of all the goddesses 

whom people in olden times used to worship. 
She was the goddess of the home fire. Every 
fireplace was sacred to her and every day when 
fathers and mothers and children gathered around 
the fire they remembered to be thankful to this 
kindly goddess. Every meal that was prepared on 
the fire at home made them realize how happy they 
were in the common pleasures of home life. In 
their great theaters and other meeting places they 
always built a fire in honor of Vesta, and when- 
ever they moved away to a new and distant country 
one of the things which they were most careful to 
’ do was to carry with them some coals of fire from 
the home fireplace in honor of the Goddess of the 
Hearth. They never began a new duty or pleasure 
without first coming to her altar and asking her 
blessing, and if ever the fire of one of those holy 
places chanced to go out, it could not be kindled 
again by ordinary flames, but only by a torch from 
some other of her altars, or from heaven itself. 
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In the city of Rome there was a small temple 
to Vesta. It was round in shape and in it was 
nothing but a fire that was never allowed to go out. 
Six girls were given charge of this sacred flame. 
They were selected from twenty little girls, over 
six and under ten years of age. Each candidate 
must be perfect in mind and body, fair to look 
upon, and sweet in spirit. She was chosen from 
a family of high rank. When the choice had been 
made, the Pontifex Maximus, or high priest, took 
her hand, spoke a few solemn words to her about 
her duty, and then said, “I take thee, Beloved.” 
From that moment she was thought of no more 
as a member of her own family, but as one of the 
sisterhood of Vesta. She promised to be true to 
her in every way. She might serve her for thirty 
years. During all this long time she must not 
marry, but when the thirty years were over she 
might go back to her own home and even marry. 

These girls were called the Vestal Virgins. 
They always wore white dresses, a band of 
flowers around the head, and a white veil. Their 
hair was cut short, and the locks were hung on a 
tree in the Grove of Vesta, as a sign that they were 
given wholly to Vesta’s service. 

The first ten years of their service was spent in 
learning their duties and in mastering the forms 
of worship that were used in the temple. The 
second ten years were spent in practicing them. 
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The last ten were spent in gently teaching these 
forms of worship to the younger sisters. Every 
child Vestal was called ‘“Amata”’ (Beloved). The 
oldest, or Mother, was known as “Vestalis Max- 
ima” (the Most Honorable of Vestals). 

All was calm and loving in the House of the 
Vestal Virgins. The first duty was the care of 
the ever-burning flame, which took the place of 
any statue of Vesta, and was kept bright on an 
altar in the center of the little temple. If ever 
that fire went out, there was great anxiety and 
sorrow in the whole city, for it was thought to be 
a sign of the goddess’ great displeasure with 
Rome. 

Every spring on the first of March the sacred 
fire was built again. In the temple of Vesta in 
Rome, it was rekindled by holding a burning-glass 
over it up to the rays of the sun. In midsummer on 
the fifteenth of June the little temple was cleaned 
and repaired. The temple was sprinkled, when it 
_ was cleansed, with a branch of laurel, and its walls 

were entwined with laurel, “the virgin’s tree,” 
the tree of Daphne, in honor of Apollo, the giver 
of celestial fire. 

Another duty of the Vestals was to bring pure, 
fresh water for the temple. It was taken from 
a sacred spring that rose cool and clear, in green 
woods outside the city wall. These waters, ac- 
cording to the story, were from the tears of 
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Egeria, a wise and beautiful lady who was a friend 
of Diana, the woodland goddess. So the waters 
used in Vesta’s temple came from the pure spring 
of Wisdom. 

Not only was everything pure and clean that 
was in the House of Vesta, but these Vestals were 
sought for all sorts of sacred services, because 
whatever passed through their hands was thought 
to be doubly holy. The Vestals, for example, 
plucked the first ears of the early grain, and so the 
worship of Vesta sanctified the flour of daily use, 
and all the millers and bakers kept holiday at the 
time of the Vestalia, or yearly festival. 

During the Vestalia a very beautiful service 
was held. The Penetralia, the Holy of Holies of 
the Romans, which was closed all the rest of the 
year to all except the Vestals, was for seven days 
in June open to the married women of Rome. 
There, in this most sacred of places the mothers 
prayed for that which their hearts held dearest— 
the happiness of their homes. It was a sort of 
Mothers’ Week. They came, in deep humility, 
with their hair let down and barefoot, to ask 
blessings upon those they loved. 

The Vestals had charge of the most sacred ob- 
jects of Roman worship. The honor and prosper- 
ity of the city was believed to be in their care. One 
ean realize, therefore, how they were held in great 
honor by the people. If anyone hurt or attacked 
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them, that person was killed. Their fathers and 
mothers had no right over them, and these 
girls, even when young, had the complete right of 
disposing of their own property; for their lives 
were given to their city, and the city regarded 
them as queens. 

Once when the city of Rome had been entered 
by the enemy, the Vestals fled on foot with the 
sacred objects. A poor man who was fleeing with 
his wife and children in a cart saw them. He made 
his family get down from the cart and give their 
places to the weary priestesses. For this act of 
self-denial these people received the thanks not 
only of the Vestals but of the whole city, who told 
the story for many years, hailing him as a hero of 
that day. 

Whenever there was a great feast in Rome or 
at the triumph of a great general, the six Vestal 
Virgins always marched in the procession. Before 
them came soldiers carrying bundles of twigs 
tied together from which an ax stuck out at 
the top. This was an honor and was given, be- 
sides to them, only to the greatest men in Rome. 
At the great games their seats were next to that 
of the emperor. If, while they were walking the 
streets of Rome, they should meet a criminal who 
had been condemned to death, these girls had the 
right to order him to be set free. 

These priestesses not only had great honor, but 
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also they were held very strictly to their duties. 
If one of these girls should forget herself, she 
was condemned to a dark chamber, where she 
was whipped. If she did some worse or darker 
deed, she was shut in a chamber underground, 
with a bed, a lighted lamp, and bread and water. 
The chamber was then closed up, the earth 
thrown over it and made smooth, and she was left 
alone to die. If this ever happened, the whole city 
was full of sorrow, and long prayers were offered 
by the people in front of Vesta’s temple. 

No wonder that the little round hut of Vesta 
was one of the most sought-for places in Rome. 
It was the symbol of the home, for without fire 
how can man cook, and without cooking how can 
helive? The Penetralia of the House of Vesta was 
simply a reminder of the storeroom in the home, 
the place where our precious things are kept. 

And the lives of these gentle sisters continually 
taught the Romans the lessons of simplicity, of 
cleanliness, and of purity. 

LITERARY REFERENCES 
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QUOTATIONS 


Tall urns of blinding beauty, 
As vestals pure they hold; 
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In each a blaze of scarlet 
Half blotted out with gold! 
—EHlaine Goodale: Wood Lilies 


Like saintly vestals, pale in prayer; 
Their pure breath sanctifies the air, 
As its fragrance fills the night. 
—Julia C. R. Dorr: A Red Rose 


Now, when the young athlete with flowing oil is an- 
nointed, 
He in the Virgin’s Fount bathes, overwearied, his 
limbs. 
—Longfellow: Ovid in Exile 


VULCAN, THE BLACKSMITH OF THE GODS 


ULCAN, who by the Romans was sometimes 
called Mulciber, and whom the Greeks named 
Hephaistos, was the blacksmith of the gods. 
He was the god of fire and of the forge. He was 
very skilful and clever. He built the houses of the 
gods. He made the scepter of Jupiter, the arrows 
of Apollo and Diana, the breastplate of Hercules, 
and it was he who helped to shape the beautiful 
figure of Pandora. He had twenty forges in 
heaven, and down on earth wherever there was a 
voleano with smoke and fire coming from its top, 
people said that Vulcan was busy. The one-eyed 
Cyclops were his helpers, but he had still more 
wonderful ones, girls made of gold and of silver 
that moved about as if they were alive and handled 
tools like men. He could make shoes that could 
tread water, caps which caused those who wore 
them to be invisible, and gold dishes that could 
carry themselves away from the table after dinner 
was over. 
Vulcan was lame. There are two stories about 


how he became lame. One is that when his 
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father, Jupiter, was angry at his mother, Juno, 
he punished her by fastening her hands and feet 
together and hanging her in the air midway be- 
tween heaven and earth. Vulcan was so sorry for 
his mother that he tried to set her free, and so his 
father threw him headlong from the sky. There 
are some lovely lines in Milton’s poem about this. 


From morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith, like a falling star, 
On Lemnos, the Augean isle. 


The other story is that he was born lame and his 
mother was so ashamed of him that she threw him 
out of heaven. This story goes on to say that, to 
punish his mother for her cruelty, he built for her 
a golden chair and brought it one day to her as a 
present. When she took her seat upon it, the little 
golden figures and the golden chains sprung 
around her and held her fast, and no one could 
' get her free. All the gods entreated Vulcan to 
release his mother, but it was not until the jolly 
wine god, Bacchus, came to him laughing and 
drenched him with wine, that he unfastened her 
and let her go. 

When Vulcan fell from heaven to earth he was 
found on the seashore of Lemnos by the fair 
Nereid Thetis, one of the daughters of Ocean. 
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She took care of him tenderly for nine years while 
he was a boy. He learned his skilful trade at the 
forge in her cavern by the sounding sea. In after 
years when Achilles, the brave son of Peleus, 
needed a sword to fight against Hector, he found 
Vulean working by night at his forge, making 
magical three-legged tables that could move about 
his vast chamber and do errands for him. In 
answer to his entreaties, Vulcan laid aside his 
work and in that single night he made for Achilles 
a splendid suit of armor, adorned with elaborate 
pictures, a helmet crusted with gold, and a marvel- 
oussword. With these Achilles won his great fight 
against Hector. 

Although he was lame and ugly and old, he was 
so kind that everyone liked him. Some say that 
Aglaia, the youngest of the Graces, was his wife. 
Others say that she was Maia, the Queen of May, 
whom the Romans called Bona Dea, the good god- 
dess. Still others say that his wife was Venus, 
the most beautiful woman in all the universe. In 
any case, Vulcan seems to have had a lovely wife. 
It was the old story of Beauty and the Beast. 

Vulcan was so willing to use his skill in being 
helpful that all the gods and goddesses loved 
this dear, old man with curls hanging about his 
shoulders. Whenever the gods quarreled, it was 
always Vulcan that was the peacemaker, and 
when the lady cupbearers were cross, Vulcan was 
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the one who offered to carry about the wine, even 
though unquenchable laughter arose among the 
blessed gods to see him bustling through their 
palace. 

The fire of which glorious Apollo was king was 
the steady fire of the sun. The fire that Vulcan 
gave was the flame that flickers in the forge and 
the firelight, and perhaps it was this hopping flame 
that really started the story of Vulcan’s lame- 
ness. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Homer: Iliad 
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Hurled headlong, downward from the ethereal height 

Tossed all the day in rapid circles round; 

Nor till the sun descended touched the ground. 
—Pope, tr. from the Iliad 


And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. 
—Shakespeare: Hamlet 


That face of his I do remember well; 
Yet when I saw it last, it was besmear’d 
As black as Vulcan in the smoke of war. 
—Shakespeare: Twelfth Night 


CUPID AND PSYCHE 


And such the sweet and solemn tale of her 
The pilgrim-heart, to whom a dream was given, 
That led her through the world—Love’s worshiper— 
To seek on earth for him whose home was heaven! 
In the full city—by the haunted fount— 
Through the dim grotto’s tracery of spars,— 
’Mid the pine temples, on the moonlit mount, 
Where silence sits to listen to the stars; 
In the deep glade where dwells the brooding dove, 
The painted valley, and the scented air, 
She heard far echoes of the voice of Love, 
And found his footsteps’ traces everywhere. 
—T. K. Harvey 


How Cupip FouND PSYCHE 


three daughters. All of them were beauti- 
ful but the youngest was the most beautiful 
girl upon earth. She was so lovely that men 
deserted the altar of Venus, the Queen of Love and 
Beauty, to go to her. They came from far away 
to sing songs before her door and to scatter roses 
and violets for her little feet to tread upon. And 
even the high people of the Heavenly House 
77 


One there was a king and queen who had 
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smiled down upon her. The name of this fair girl 
was Psyche. 

Now Venus was the most gentle of the god- 
desses, but when she heard how men praised the 
lady and when she saw how they neglected her 
own altar, she grew very jealous. She called her 
mischievous son, Cupid, and sent him to wound 
Psyche with his arrows. Cupid’s arrows do not 
kill, but they cause the one they hit to fall in love. 
She wished him to make Psyche love some 
monster. 

This was just the sort of sport that he liked, so 
from the two fountains in his mother’s garden he 
filled two amber vases, one with sweet and one with 
bitter water, and he sharpened his arrows, and flew 
betwixt the blue sky and the blue sea to Psyche’s 
palace. 

Psyche was asleep. Almost without a glance 
at her, he sprinkled upon her lips a few drops of 
the water that should give her a bitter love, and 
with one of his sharpest arrows lightly pricked 
her snowy breast. * 

Like a child who half wakes with fear, Psyche 
moaned and opened her puzzled eyes, and then 
closed them softly again and slept happily. 

“Not even my mother is as lovely as this prin- 
cess,” said the lad to himself, as he gazed down 
at her pink cheeks and her rosy lips. Pityingly 
he scattered some of the sweet waters upon her 
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face. Then, bending over to kiss her softly, he 
carelessly pricked himself with one of his own 
arrows. His were magic arrows, and whoever was 
touched by them was given the gift of love. So 
from that moment Cupid always loved Psyche, 
and wanted her for himself. 

Then from Psyche’s side he flew 


‘ And underneath his feet the moonlit sea 
Went shepherding his waves disorderly. 


When Cupid told his mother how lovely Psyche 
was she was more angry than before, and all the 
gods and men knew that she was the enemy of the 
blue-eyed princess. 

Before long the two sisters of Psyche were mar- 
ried, but no one dared to make love to Psyche 
because of the anger of Venus. Her father and 
mother at length came to the temple of the wise 
god Apollo to ask advice. This was the answer. 
“Your daughter must be given to one who is so 
terrible that before his flames and weapons Jupiter 
himself trembles. Leave her upon the top of the 
mountain, that her husband may take her.” 

So her frightened father and mother dressed. 
little Psyche in the dainty robes of a bride, with a 
~ gaffron veil and wreaths of roses. The people fol- 
lowed her in a gayly dressed procession that was 
more like a funeral than a marriage, everyone 
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was so sad. On the mountain top they said go0od- 
by to her, and left her there alone, except for the 
night wind that was sighing near her. She did 
‘not know that Cupid, unseen, was watching her. 
Then Zephyr, the friendly west wind, lifted her 
as gently as a nurse lifts a tired child and carried 
her tenderly down to the flowery meadows below, 
where stood Cupid’s wondrous palace, of gold and 
ivory. Here were fruit trees in blossom and sing- 
ing birds among the branches. She stepped 
timidly through a great open door of the marble 
house, and as she did so she heard fountains play- 
ing and a voice that said to her: “Fair lady, all 
these things are yours. We are your servants. 
Come and rest, and by and by wake and be happy.” 
Within were all the beautiful things of which 
she had ever dreamed. Golden dishes of the 
choicest food were brought to her by hands that 
she could not see, and there was always music, 
like little golden birds with loving souls. A couch 
of ivory and satin was here for her to rest on, and 
‘when the happy day came to an end, it seemed 
that everything had been planned for her by one 
who knew her every thought. 

For along time she did not see her husband. He 
came only in the night, and he went away before 
the morning. His voice was tender, and not 
like that of a monster. Before she could think 
of a wish he had satisfied it, everything that was 
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to be desired was hers, and Psyche loved him. 
“Stay in the daytime, and let me see your face,” 
was the only wish that was left for her to speak. 

“No,” answered Cupid. “If you saw my face, 
’ you might be afraid of me, or you might adore 
me, but I would rather you would love me as a hus- 
band than adore me as a god. Only trust me— 
and love me.” 

All day she was alone in the palace and the 
gardens. At length she grew lonely at times, and 
asked that her sisters might come to visit her. 
Now Cupid knew that this would bring trouble, 
but he found it hard to refuse anything that 
Psyche asked, so he consented. The next day, 
brought gently by the West Wind, one at a time, 
from their far-away homes, they found themselves 
at Psyche’s home. 

Then they saw that their sister had not been de- 
voured by a monster, but was living in a palace 
more beautiful than their own. Psyche told them 
that her husband was a splendid youth who spent 
his days hunting on the mountains, while they 
knew that their own husbands were two bald- 
headed, stingy old men. They became jealous, 
and spiteful, and they agreed to do Psyche some 
harm. So when they found out that Psyche 
had really never seen her husband, on their third 
visit they spoke to her like this. “Your hus- 
band is a monster, a hideous serpent, as Apollo 
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said. When you are well fatted he will eat you.” 

“What shall I do?” asked the simple Psyche. 

“Take a lamp and a knife tonight,” said the 
sisters, “and kill him, and be free.” 

“Tf I take a lamp, I can at least look at him,” said 
Psyche softly to herself. 

So that night after her husband had gone to 
sleep Psyche crept out of bed and uncovered the 
light and timidly, eagerly bent over him. Here 
was no ugly monster! This was the gentlest and 
loveliest of all creatures, Cupid himself, the beau- 
tiful God of Love. She trembled so with relief 
and happiness that when he stretched out his arms 
to her in his sleep, her hand shook and a drop of 
burning oil fell upon his white shoulder. 

Then Cupid awoke and looked upon her sorrow- 
fully. “Your only punishment shall be that I shall 
go,” he said. “Love cannot live with suspicion.” 
So saying he spread his wings and flew away. 

When Zephyr was carrying the wicked sisters 
home they each begged him to take them to Cupid. 
Each one hoped that he would choose herself in- 
stead of Psyche, but the West Wind dropped them 


over the side of a cliff, and nobody has ever seen 
them since. 


How PsycuHer Founp CUPID 


In the morning Psyche found that the palace 
and its gardens had vanished, and she was left in 
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a strange and empty land. Over hill and 
mountain she went with eager feet, looking for 
her husband, but she could not find him. At 
length, in despair, she turned to the palace of 
Venus, his mother, and asked her to take pity. 
But the angry mother said as she looked into the 
lovely face of Psyche: ‘‘You have wounded my 
son with his own arrow, and you have stolen him 
from me. You shall now be my slave. I will keep 
you busy.” And she pointed to a pile of poppy 
seed and wheat and barley and every kind of grain, 
and said: ‘Let us see if you deserve a husband. 
Sort all these out and put each one in its own bag, 
before nightfall.” 

Of course this was an impossible task, but brave 
Psyche worked all day until it was almost too dark 
to see, and yet only a few of the grains were ready. 
She was almost in despair, not knowing how Venus 
might punish her. Just then she saw what looked 
like a narrow trickle of dark water flowing from 
behind astone. It was a great procession of ants. 
Swiftly these children of the dust, to whom Psyche 
had once been kind, went to work as if under some 
directing hand, and when Venus came back at 
twilight all the grains had been neatly gathered 
up, and they had gone away. 

“Perhaps Cupid sent them,” Psyche whispered 
happily. 

Venus was surprised and angry. She said not 
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a word of praise, and only threw Psyche a piece of 
black bread, and left her to sleep that night in 
the meadow. 

In the morning Venus came again, and pointed 
to a flock of sheep with golden wool, that were 
grazing among the sweet flowers on the other 
side of the glittering stream. “Go today and 
gather a bit of wool from each of those sheep,” 
she ordered, “and bring all back before night- 
fall.” 

At once plucky Psyche waded into the cool | 
water, and started for the other side. But as 
soon as her white feet splashed into the water, 
the reeds, bending beside the water, whispered 
to her: “Do not cross our stream in the morn- 
ing when the flock is hungry. Rest under the 
trees till the golden-fleeced sheep lie down at 
even and until our waters have lulled them to 
sleep.” | 

So Psyche waited, and dreamed pleasant day- 
dreams, and at nightfall she brought her shining 
‘load to Venus. ‘Maybe Cupid has not forgotten 
me,” she whispered happily to herself. | 

But Venus gave no word of praise, only another 
crust for supper, and the next day she gave her 
the third and hardest task of all. “My son,” she 
said, “has been wounded by a wretched slave, and 
I have grieved over him so much that I have 
grown weary and careworn. Go you to the Under- 
world and ask the Queen of the Dead to fill 
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this flask for me that I may be beautiful again.” 

Now many have gone down to that deep, dark 
valley where the dead lie, but no one had ever 
come back. And Psyche knew that Venus had de- 
cided to destroy her. But she loved Cupid so much 
that she did not hesitate. Could his love follow 
her beyond the grave? 

At length she reached an old gray tower, from 
which she could look down into the beginning of 
the Valley of the Shadow. She was just about to 
fling herself from the tower, when she heard a 
gentle voice that spoke to her. ‘You have no 
wings,” it said. “Let me tell you what to do.” 
Then the voice told her about a path through a 
cave that would be safer, and of a gift that she 
should give to Cerberus, the three-headed dog that 
guards the gates of Death, and of a present that 
she should give to old Charon, the ferryman who 
would row her over the river that leads to the 
palace of the King of the Shades. 

So, with cold fear and bleeding heart, Psyche 
made the terrible journey. At length she was 
again back in the fair light of day, with the 
precious flask in her hands. Then she said to her- 
self, as she rested for a little: “I am so worn 
and wasted with grief and weariness that my 
husband may not love me. Will there be any 
harm if I take the least bit of the beauty for my- 
self, so that I may be lovely again for him who 


loves me?” 
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But when she opened the flask there came out 
not Beauty but Sleep, and Psyche sank quietly to 
the earth. 

Cupid was waiting near, for he had loved her 
and always been patiently waiting, and he shut up 
the sleep again in the flask. He kissed Psyche, 
and she awoke. From her white shoulders sprang 
wings of silver and gold, like those of a great, 
lovely butterfly. Hand in hand, they flew back to 
the high hill of the gods, carrying the gift that the 
brave Psyche had won. 

Then the Queen of Beauty forgave Psyche, and 
smiled upon her. Hebe, the cupbearer of the gods, 
met them, and gave Psyche the beautiful Cup of 
Life, that she should never again know sorrow, 
and never again see death. And the great Father 
of gods and King of men said to her, “Drink, O 
beautiful one, and be happy, for Cupid shall never 
fly away from you again.” 

Then Psyche sat by Cupid, and Jupiter and 
Venus and Hebe and all the other ever-living gods 
In order. 

And by and by a lovely daughter was born to 
Psyche and Cupid, and her name was Happiness. 
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QUOTATIONS 


And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 
—Keats: Ode to Psyche 


Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 
—Much Ado About Nothing 


- Love shall his bow and shaft lay by, 
And Venus’ doves want wings to fly. 
—Thomas Carew: The Protestation 
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Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind. 
—A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love; 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 
—Romeo and Juliet 


Writ o’ both sides the leaf, margent and all, 
That he was fain to seal on Cupid’s name. 
That was the way to make his godhead wax; 
For he hath been five thousand years a boy. 
—Love’s Labor Lost 


The bolt of Cupid fell: 
- - . upon a little western flower, 
Before, milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream 


PROSERPINE AND PLUTO 


HE gods had been quarreling—they often 

did. Minerva and Diana took sides against 

- Venus and her mischievous son, Cupid. 

Proserpine, the daughter of the goddess Ceres, 

seemed about to cast in her lot with Minerva and 

Diana, both of whom she greatly admired. Prob- 

ably you have heard of Ceres before. She was the 

goddess who made wheat and fruits and flowers 
grow. 

Venus, goddess of love and beauty, was angry 
with Proserpine for liking Minerva and Diana 
better than herself. One day Venus saw a chance 
to get even with her new enemy. Venus was play- 
ing with her son Cupid on a mountain top, when 
she saw Pluto come riding up out of the lower 
regions in his great chariot. Pluto (or Dis) was 
King of the Lower World, you know. 

Pluto, it seems, had been worried by the com- 
motion which the giant Typhoeus was causing. 
Typhoeus was one of the giants who rebelled 
against Jupiter. To punish this daring rebel, 


Jupiter condemned him to lie forever under three 
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mountains. One mountain presses on his right 
hand, the other on his left; the third, which is the 
voleano of Avtna, rests its enormous weight on his 
head. If Typhoeus moves, the earth shakes; if 
he breathes, Aitna sends up smoke and ashes. 

On the particular day of which I am telling you, 
Typhoeus was very restless; and Pluto felt that 
he must ride out in his chariot to learn what was 
the matter. As he raced along in his four-horse 
chariot, Venus said to Cupid: ‘My son, let us 
make Pluto love this Proserpine, whom I despise, 
so that he will take her away with him to the lower 
world. Shoot the mighty King with one of your 
arrows. King and slave alike must bow before 
your darts.” 

Cupid, seeing a good chance to make mischief, 
lost no time in carrying out his mother’s wish, and 
plunged an arrow from his magic quiver into 
Pluto’s heart. 

Proserpine was very young and very beautiful. 
She liked flowers and birds, and all the lovely 
things that one can find in the woods. Every day 
she played out of doors with her companions. 

On the day when Cupid’s dart entered Pluto’s 
heart, Proserpine was in the woods as usual. She 
was laughing and playing, filling the folds of her 
dress with flowers. Suddenly the girls who were 
with her missed their companion. They looked 
up and saw poor Proserpine being dragged off by 
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the dark Pluto. The great, black horses which 
drew Pluto’s chariot had never galloped faster 
than they did when they carried off their master 
and the little daughter of Ceres. Proserpine was 
screaming loudly, and all her companions were 
weeping; but they were helpless against Pluto. 

The nymph Cyane presided over a river which 
Pluto had to cross before he could return to his 
own kingdom. She recognized Proserpine; and 
although she could do nothing to rescue her, she 
would not let Pluto pass with her through the 
waters of the River Cyane. But Pluto merely 
struck the river bank with his trident, and the 
earth itself opened and made a way for him to go 
back to the Underworld. 

You can imagine how heartbroken Ceres was 
when she found that her beloved daughter Proser- 
pine had been taken away. Ceres had no idea 
where she might be. Both day and night Ceres 
roamed over the face of the earth, seeking Proser- 
pine. At last, when she had searched the whole 
earth without success, she sat down on a stone; 
and for nine days and nine nights, in fair weather 
and rainy weather, she stayed there. 

On the ninth day a little girl passed by, driving 
two goats. “Mother,” she said. Ceres started 
with joy to be called by that name. “Mother, why 
do you sit here alone on these rocks?” The little 
girl’s father came up with a heavy load of fire- 
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wood, and begged Ceres to come in and stay in 
their cottage. But Ceres would not. “I have lost 
my daughter,” she said; and her voice choked with 
tears. “Go, and be happy that your daughter is 
still with you.” 

When the old man heard why Ceres was so sad, 
he felt very sorry for her. ‘Come,’ he said, ‘‘per- 
haps if you will spend the night with us, your 
daughter will be returned to you in safety.” 

It did not seem very likely that Ceres would find 
her daughter in this way, but she got up at once 
and went with the old man, because she was very 
anxious to leave nothing undone which might pos- 
sibly lead to the finding of Proserpine. 

Ceres and the old man talked as they walked 
toward his little cottage, and he told her that his 
son was very sick and had a high fever. Without 
a word, Ceres gathered a handful of poppies. 
They found the boy was more seriously ill than his 
father had said. Then a strange thing happened. 
Ceres leaned over and kissed the lad’s pale face. 
As quick as a flash it became ruddy with the glow 
of health. Then, while the father, mother, and 
little girl rejoiced in this wonderful recovery, 
Ceres mixed poppy juice with milk for the boy. 
This made him sleep very soundly. 

After a simple supper of curds and cream, 
apples and honey, everyone except Ceres went 
ta sleep. In the night Ceres went to the lad, 
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and three times spoke a charm over him, and 
laid her hand upon him. She picked him up 
from his cot and laid his body in the ashes on the 
hearth. 

Metanira, the lad’s mother, could keep silence 
no longer, for she had been watching everything 
their strange guest did. With a cry she snatched 
the child’s body from the ashes. Suddenly a great 
change came over her guest; she no longer looked 
like a human being, but like a god. 

“You have done your son a great wrong, my 
woman,” Ceres said to Metanira. “You meant to 
save him from harm, but you have really kept him 
from becoming one of the immortal gods. How- 
ever, I will not punish him for your lack of faith. 
I will make him great and useful. He shall teach 
other men how to plow and cultivate the soil so 
that it will be more fruitful.” 

And then Ceres disappeared in a great cloud. 

But Ceres had by no means forgotten Proser- 
pine. She wandered over land and sea, searching 
for the lost girl. At last she returned to Sicily and 
stood by the River Cyane, as miserable and lonely 
as she had been when she started on her long 
journey. Little did she guess that she was stand- 
ing in the very place where Pluto had caused the 
earth to open so that he could take her daughter 
with him to the lower world. 

The little river nymph Cyane wanted to tell 
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Ceres all that she knew about Pluto and Proser- 
pine, but she was afraid of Pluto, and dared not. 
But Proserpine had dropped her girdle as she was 
carried off, and Cyane had found and kept it. As 
Ceres stood looking mournfully into the river, 
what should she see but her dear daughter’s 
girdle! The sight brought Ceres no joy; it only 
made her sure that her worst fears for the daugh- 
ter were true. 

Even then Ceres did not realize that Pluto had 
snatched her daughter away, but blamed the earth 
for her disappearance. “The very earth,” said 
Ceres in great anger, “‘which I have caused to bear 
fruit and flowers, and to be green and lovely, has 
turned against me, and stolen my daughter. 
Henceforth, ungrateful soil, you shall know no 
beauty and bear no fruit!” 

These awful words of Ceres were full of fearful 
evil for the world. The cattle died, and the grain 
in the fields withered. Nothing would grow. The 
whole world was full of misery, because the earth 
had stopped bringing forth the food which man 
and beast needed for life. 

The nymph Arethusa saw all this misery, and 
went to plead with Ceres for the life of the world. 
“Great goddess,” she said, “I have seen your 
Proserpine. I have passed through the lower 
world, and I saw her there. She was sad, but she 
was queenly. She was not afraid. She acted as 
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one should act who is queen of the Lower Regions, 
the bride of mighty Pluto.” 

At first, Ceres could not believe that her daugh- 
ter had really become ruler with Pluto over the 
realms of the dead. Then suddenly she drove her 
chariot to the throne of Jupiter himself. She told 
him the sad story of her loss, and begged him to 
bring back her daughter to her. Jupiter wanted 
to help Ceres, and said, “If Proserpine has not 
tasted food since she went to the regions of death 
she shall come to the world of the living again; 
but if she has tasted food, the Fates will not let 
me bring her back.” 

They lost no time in sending messengers to 
Pluto’s kingdom. Mercury, the gods’ swift mes- 
senger, and Spring went to demand the release of 
Proserpine. Great was the grief of Ceres when 
she learned that Pluto had persuaded Proserpine 
to eat six little pomegranate seeds, and that, be- 
cause of them, her daughter could not come back 
to her. But even to the Fates the pomegranate 
seeds seemed a very little thing, and at last it was 
decreed that Proserpine should spend six months 
of the year with Pluto, but during the other six 
months of the year she should live with her 
mother. 

‘““And the light, 
Returning shall give back the golden hours, 
Spacious and full of sunlit dancing places, 
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And laughter, and music, and, among the flowers, 
The gay child-hearts of men, and the child-faces.” 


It was only after this arrangement had been 
made that Ceres allowed the earth to be covered 
again with green things, and the flowers could 
bud and blossom again. She remembered her 
promise to the lad Triptolemus, son of the old man 
who had given her shelter one night; and she 
taught him how to make the earth bear more and 
better fruit. She bore him in her chariot to all the 
earth, so that he could show people everywhere 
how to cultivate the land. 

If you think it over, this whole story is an ex- 
planation of winter and summer. Proserpine is 
the seed that is planted in the earth and seems to 
die, just as Proserpine went away under the earth 
into the land of Pluto. Pluto rules the winter time 
But when Spring comes, the seed finds new life, 
and comes up into sight again, just as Proserpine 
came back each Spring to her mother. 
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QUOTATIONS 


O, Proserpine! 


For the flowers now that frighted, thou lett’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon; daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty. 


—Shakespeare: The Winter’s Tale 


That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 


Was gathered. 
—Milton: Paradise Lost 


O fateful flower beside the rill— 
The daffodil, the daffodil! 
—Jean Ingelow: Persephone ~ 


Forgive if somewhile I forget, 
In woe to come the present bliss; 
As frighted Proserpine let fall 
Her flowers at the sight of Dis. 
—Hood: Ode to Melancholy 
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I pick the flowers that Proserpine let fall, 
Sung through the world by every honeyed muse. 
—George EL. Woodberry: Proserpine 


With her ankles sunken in asphodel 
She wept for the roses of earth. 
—E. B. Browning: Calls on the Heart 


PAN AND HIS PIPES 


AN was the son of Mercury the Mischievous 
and of the beautiful daughter of a shepherd. 
When his mother first looked on her child 
she was struck with horror and ran away from 
him. The deserted baby began to roar loudly, and 
when his father looked him over he found a rosy- 
cheeked thing with sharp ears and tiny horns that 
grew amongst his thick curls, a furry chest, 
and instead of dimpled baby legs he had the 
strong, hairy hind legs of a goat. When his father 
saw him he was not afraid, but he laughed and 
rolled him up in a rabbit skin and took him up in 
the high heavens to show the other gods his amus- 
ing baby. Baby though he was, Pan made the 
gods and goddesses laugh. Jolly Bacchus liked 
him most of all and gave him his name—Pan, 
which means all, because they all loved him. 
When this goat-legged boy grew up, he took 
charge of the woods and the solitary places. He 
was the king of hunters and fishermen, and the 
lord of flocks and of herds and of all the wild 
things of the forest. It was he who led the dancing 
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throngs of white-limbed nymphs and satyrs. 
Men grew to expect his coming in the spring when 
the sap runs in the trees, and the grass grows 
green, and the blue hyacinths and the golden daf- 
fodils grow wild in the woods, and the birds sing, 
and everybody laughs for the mere joy of living. 
Pan’s followers sang: 
From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. ° 
—Shelley 

In the daytime the people loved him, but when 
night came and men and women and children went 
alone into the forest, there was a strange sudden 
fear which seized them, which ever since has been 
called panic, after his name. 

Pan was always so happy that he was anxious 
to make music, but he did not know how. This 
story tells in what a strange way music and song 
came to him. 

Once there was a girl whose name was Syrinx. 
She followed Diana lightly through the forest 
when she was hunting. She did not play with the 
other nymphs and fauns. She liked to live alone, 
and she wished no other love than the goddess of 
the chase. 

But one day she was coming home at evening 
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from the shadowy hills, still fresh from the chase 
in the woods, when she met Pan. His head was 
crowned with sharp pine leaves, and he looked at 
her with his beautiful face and laughing lips. 
Almost she forgot his goatlike legs. Then sud- 
denly she started in fear to run away. Never in 
the chase with Diana had she run as she ran now. 
But like a rushing storm Pan ran after her. His 
crooked legs were as swift as those of the deer. 
She could almost feel his breath on her neck, but 
even as he stretched out his arms to seize her 
she reached the brink of the river Ladon and 
dived into the waters where lived her sister 
nymphs. With a shout of joy Pan grasped her as 
she fell. But lo, in his arms he did not hold the 
exquisite body of a girl, but only aclump of slender 
reeds. 

Mournfully and sadly Pan sat upon the river 
bank, listening to the sigh that breathed through 
thereeds. Then he drew his sharp knife, and with 
it he cut some of the reeds as he sat by the mur- 
muring river. “You shall be mine after all,” he 
said. 

Skilfully he bound them together, he cut them 
into unequal lengths, and he made for himself an 
instrument of music that to this day is called Pan’s 
pipes. So did the god make music. 

And whenever people heard these sad sounds 
in the silent places and in the darkness they 
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thought it was a mournful whisper of Syrinx, 
the music made by the skill of the pipes of Pan. 

A strange story is told of a later day. Once 
there came at noontide a strange darkness 
over the waters, and as a sailor was guiding his 
ship near some islands he heard a great voice 
saying, “Go tell everywhere the news: great Pan 
is dead.” : 

And from all the earth there rose a sound of 
great sorrow. The sea and the trees and the hills 
and all creatures sighed together, ‘“‘Pan is dead! 
Pan is dead!” 
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QUOTATIONS 


The yearly rites 
Are due to Pan on these bright nights; 
His morn now rises and invites 
To sports, to dances, and delights. 
—Ben Jonson: Pan’s Anniversary 


Of Pan the flowery pastures sing, 
Caves echo, and the fountains ring. 
Sing then while he doth thus inspire; 
For all the world is our Pan’s choir. 
—Andrew Marvell: Miscellaneous Poems 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies reviv’d, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


' Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 

Sung beside her in her youth; 

And those debonaire romances 

Sound but dull beside the truth. 

Pheebus’ chariot course is run! 

Look up, poets, to the sun! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
—Hlizabeth Barrett Browning: The Dead Pan, 
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STORIES OF AIR AND OCEAN 


Might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
—William Wordsworth 


PHAETON 


How He DROVE THE HORSES OF THE SUN 


HENEVER boys were boasting of their 
fathers, bright-eyed young Phaéton used 
to boast of his. “My father drives his 
chariot across the sky,” he used tosay. “Ina little 
while I, too, shall drive four snow-white horses.” 

The other boys and those who were older used to 
laugh when they heard him say this. One time 
when his heart was hurt by their cruel words he 
ran to his mother for comfort. 

“T know,” he said to her, “that my father has 
never spoken to me. But I know, because you 
have told me so, that he is my father.” 

“Of course Apollo is your father,” she proudly 
said, “and he is the driver of the horses of the Sun. 
But it is only for him to say who shall drive those 


horses. Go and ask him.” 
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Then his mother told him how he could find his 
way to the far, eastern land where his father each 
night rested until it was time for his day’s long 
ride to begin. With eager gladness Phaéton 
started out on his journey. It was a long walk, 
but when the shining domes of the palace of the 
Sun came into sight he forgot how tired he was 
and hastened up the steep hill to the home of his 
father. 

There sat Apollo, dressed in purple, like a king, 
upon his glorious throne. In the great court 
around him stood the Days that had gone by, and 
the Months, and close by his side, serving him, 
was Spring, her head wreathed with flowers, Sum- 
mer, strong with ripened grain, Autumn with his 
feet covered with the purple juice of the grapes, 
and Winter, an old man with hair all white and 
seared with frost. 

Proudly did Apollo know him for his son, the 
brave boy, and proudly did Phaéton look up into 
his father’s radiant face. 

“Why did you come, and what do you wish?” 
asked Apollo. “Tell me, and I will give it to you.” 

Then Phaéton made his brave request. “O 
King of Life,” he said, “if I am really your son, 
let me for one day drive your chariot across the 
heavens.” 

“No, Phaéton, my boy, take back your hasty 
words. You are only achild, and the horses of the 
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sky obey no master. Even the gods of the high 
heavens cannot drive them, for their path is full 
of danger and no one knows it but me.” 

“Tell me the way, my father,” cried Phaéton. 
“Full soon I could learn.” 

“The first part of the way is up-hill,” Apollo 
said. “It is so steep that only very slowly can the 
horses climb it. The middle is high in the heavens, 
so high that even I grow dizzy when I look down 
upon the earth and the sea. The last part of the 
way is so steep down that even my strong hands 
ean hardly hold back my galloping horses.” 

“T am not afraid, father.” 

Apollo looked pityingly down upon him. “Such 
little hands,” he said, ‘“‘such a little body, and such 
a brave heart.” 

“For once,” begged Phaéton, “let me drive like 
my father. I am not afraid.” 

So because Apollo had promised, Phaéton 
gained his wish. 

From the courtyard of the palace the Hours sent 
out the four, white horses, pawing and neighing, 
and behind them the golden chariot. When the 
stars went quietly away, and the rosy-fingered 
Morning threw open the purple gates of the East, 
Phaéton saw a pale rose-colored path open before 
him. With eager hands he seized the reins. 
Hardly did he hear his father as he said: “Hold 
fast. Do not go too high nor too low. The middle 
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course is safest and best. Follow, if you can, the 
old tracks of my chariot wheels.”’ 

How free Phaéton felt, and how like the son of 
a god, as he drove the golden chariot whose light 
was even now awaking the sleeping earth. He 
laughed aloud as he saw, far below, the ocean and 
the rivers and the land, and the gray mists rolling 
up from the mountains. He hoped his mother 
could see him as he rode along. The horses knew 
by the boy’s light weight and his gentle touch that 
their master was not with them. Wildly and more 
madly they hurried along and Phaéton urged 
them to go faster still. They swerved from the 
deep track, and soon Phaéton was a bit afraid be- 
cause he was not strong enough nor wise enough 
to guide them. Close to the Great Bear and the 
Little Bear they passed, and these were scorched 
with heat. The serpent that lies coiled around the 
North Pole felt a warmth that he had never 
known before. 

It was now past noon, and downward galloped 
the maddened horses. Phaéton began to try to 
hold them back, but as they tossed their mighty 
heads they tore the reins from his grasp, and as 
the chariot swung from side to side Phaéton knew 
how great was his danger. 

Now in the high heavens Jupiter, the Father of 
gods and the King of men, awoke from his noon- 
day nap, and saw that everything was wrong. 
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The meadows were burning and the harvest had 
perished. The flocks and herds were dead. The 
river Nile sank in its bed to escape the heat, the 
faces of the people in the South turned black and 
have since remained so, and the meadows of 
Africa have been a sandy desert ever since that 
day. In the hot waters of Ocean, amber (elec- 
tron) showed its golden glow. 

Then Jupiter called the roaring thunders and 
they sent down a flood of the bright raindrops to 
cool the hot face of earth. He himself stood up- 
right by his throne, and aimed a bolt of lightning 
at the bright-haired boy who was tottering in his 
chariot. He fell like a bright shooting star from 
the heavens above to the waters of the green sea 
below. His friend Tymcus, who was seated on 
the bank, was turned into a beautiful white swan. 
And ever since, the swan goes swimming mourn- 
fully along, like a white-sailed boat, and every 
little while plunges deep into the water 
as if in search for the boy who tried to be a 
god. 
The Childten of the Waves placed a stone beside 
the sea, and on it they cut these words: | 


“Driver of Phoebus’ chariot, Phaéton, 
Struck by Jove’s thunder, rests beneath this stone. 
He could not rule his father’s car of fire, 
Yet was it much, so nobly to aspire.” 
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QUOTATIONS 


Pheebus’ fiery car 
In haste was climbing up the eastern hill. 
—Spenser: Faerie Queene 


Why, Phaéthon,—for thou art Merops’ son,— 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car 

And with thy daring folly burn the world? 

Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee? » 
—Shakespeare: The Two Gentlemen of Verona 


As when the palsied universe aghast 

Lay -). 3. mute, and still. 

When drove, so poets sing, the Sun-born youth 
Devious through Heaven’s affrighted signs his sire’s 
Ill-granted chariot. —Milman: Samor 


The road, to drive on which unskilled were Phaéton’s 
hands. —Dante? Purgatorio 


Down, down, I come; like glistening Phaéthon. 
King Richard the Second 


The breathless Phaéton, with flaming hair, 
Shot from the chariot like a falling star. 
—Addison, tr. from Ovid 


DZX3DALUS AND ICARUS 


A STorY OF THE FIRST FLIGHT AND THE FIRST AIRSHIP 


HIS is astory of the first inventor. Deedalus 

could make anything. He made men and 

women and animals that looked alive, and 
he taught them to move about as if they were 
alive. He invented the ax and the wedge and the 
carpenter’s level. 

With Deedalus lived two boys. One, the larger, 
was his nephew Perdrix. The little one was his 
own son, Icarus. Perdrix was an inventor too. 
One day as he walked by the seashore, the boy 
picked up the spine of a fish and, taking it home, 
imitated it in iron, and so invented the saw. One 
day the idea came to him to rivet loosely together 
at their blunt ends two sharpened iron rods. Thus 
he made the first pair of compasses. 

Deedalus was a jealous old fellow. He was so 
afraid that his nephew would become a greater 
inventor than he and that the people, who were 
already praising the lad, would give him still 
greater praise, that, one day as they two were 
standing together on the top of the Acropolis, the 
high hill of Athens, he threw his nephew down. 
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But Minerva was the boy’s friend and when she 
saw him falling she turned him into the bird that 
bears his name, for the word Perdrix in Greek 
means partridge. Perdrix as a partridge flew 
away safely to far-off fields. Since then no part- 
ridge has ever built or roosted in a high place. 
He always nests in the hedges and among the 
standing grain, and when he flies he always flies 
low. 

For his cruelty Deedalus was sent away from 
Athens, and he found refuge in the island of 
Crete, where Minos was king. Now Minos was 
the owner of a great monster called the Minotaur. 
The Minotaur was half bull and half man, and he 
lived by eating men and women and children. 
In order that the Minotaur might not starve, 
Minos commanded Deedalus to make a cage for 
him. The cage that Deedalus invented was out of 
doors. Its walls were high hedges and its paths 
made a puzzle. When a boy or girl walked in 
through the open gate he found himself among 
many crooked paths, but when he turned to go 
out these paths were so many and so puzzling that 
he could never find the gate again. Then the 
Minotaur would chase him through the crooked 
paths until he caught him. This puzzle was named 
the labyrinth. 

Deedalus was so clever and so sly that, after a 
time, King Minos grew afraid of him. He shut 
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him with his boy Icarus in a prison on an island. 
But there were no prison bars and locks strong 
enough to hold the clever Deedalus. Soon they 
had broken all the bars and were out on the sea- 
shore. But how could they escape from this wild 
island? 

One day Icarus shot a sea bird with his bow and 
arrow and brought the body for his father to look 
at. As Deedalus stroked the bird’s wings a 
thought came to him. Deedalus and Icarus went 
out on the shore and shot a great many of the sea 
birds. Then Deedalus made a pair of light wooden 
frames and fastened many of the feathers to the 
frames with wax. Then holding the frames with 
his arms and stretching them out, he found that 
he could fly even as the birds flew. After he had 
tried the wings he made another pair for Icarus, 
and circling round him like a mother bird teach- 
ing her little one how to fly, Deedalus was very 
proud when Icarus, behind him, would soar up in 
the air or dive down to the blue sea, far below. 

Then they started off to the home of their 
hearts’ desire, the island of Sicily. Just before 
they left the earth, Deedalus warned Icarus, “Be 
sure, my boy, not to fly too high, for if Apollo sees 
you he will throw you down to the earth.” 

In the morning the two started, side by side. 
Slowly they went at first, and when the shepherds 
tending their flocks on the hillsides saw these 
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great wings with human faces they were indeed 
frightened. Island after island they passed, and 
they were soon over the open sea. 

As the great wings of the little boy cut the cold 
air his body grew chilled and he longed for 
Apollo’s chariot to ride higher and give him 
warmth. He found that he could fly more swiftly 
than any bird and great was his joy to follow the 
white-winged flocks through the air. Higher he 
climbed toward the warmth, and as the chill 
passed away from his body it seemed as if new life 
was in him. Younger than Deedalus, he could fly 
more swiftly, and soon he left his father far be- 
hind. Still upwards he mounted, forgetting his 
father’s warning. 

When Apollo from his golden chariot saw the 
great bird with the face and form of a beautiful 
boy it seemed as if the boy was daring him to race 
with his sun horses. The mad boy flew even more 
swiftly. But soon it seemed as if his strong wings 
had begun to lose their power. Occasionally soft 
feathers flew about his face. At length, like a 
wounded bird, Icarus fluttered, swung from side 
to side, and then slowly and soon faster he began 
to fall downward. The wax had melted from his 
wings, and ere long the white sea gulls were look- 
ing curiously down upon the boy who was strug- 
gling in the water with his face stil] toward the 
shining sun. } . 
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The sad father flew slowly home and when he 
came to Sicily he built a temple to Apollo, hoping 
that the Sun God would cease his anger and be 
kind to him. And there upon its walls he hung 
up his own great white wing's as an offering. 

The Nereids, the beautiful daughters of the 
Waves, sang over Icarus as his body floated gently 
hither and thither with the tide, and the stars 
looked kindly down, reflected in the quiet sea, over 
his slim, white body. 
~ He was such a gallant boy that for a few mo- 
ments he had left the flat earth and breasted the 
very skies, flying with fearless heart into the high 
places of the deathless gods. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Ovid: Metamorphoses 
Virgil: Aineid 

Erasmus Darwin: Icarus 
Bayard Taylor: Icarus 


QUOTATIONS 


With melting wax and loosening strings 
Sunk hapless Icarus on unfaithful wings; 
Headlong he rushed through the affrighted air. 
—Erasmus Darwin 


View the Lord of the unerring bow, 
The God of life, and poetry, and light— 
The Sun, in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight. 
—Byron: Childe Harold 


ARISTAUS AND PROTEUS 


SHEPHERDS OF THE LAND AND SRA 


taking care of his sheep he was taking care 

of his bees. He was the first bee keeper 
in Greece. He knew how the bees loved to live in 
the hollow trees or in holes in a rock, to store their 
treasure. So he used to build for them the dainti- 
est bee houses. He knew that they loved the 
clover and the wild thyme, and he sowed their 
seed near the houses that he had built. And all 
summer long he loved to watch these “singing 
masons building roofs of gold” and to sit in the 
pleasant shade overlooking the ocean listening to 
the “murmuring of innumerable bees.” 

But one day all his hives stood empty and silent, 
and when Aristzus opened them he found that 
all his bees were dead. | 

So he went down by the water side and began 
to call loudly and pitifully to his mother for help. 
His mother was Cyrene and she was a water 
nymph. Down among the fishes was her home, 
where she sat on her throne beneath the cool, clear 


waters. When she heard her son erying, she 
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A RISTALUS was a shepherd. When he was not: 
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caused the waters to open on either side and let 
him down to her home. 

“Mother, I need your help. I have been busy 
doing good to the sons of men. I have taught 
them how to take care of the gray olive trees and 
to gain sweet food from their fruit. I have shown 
them how to care for the little brown bees that 
hum among the flovers.” 

“T know this already, my son,” said Cyrene, 
smiling upon Aristzeus. 

“But you do not know,” said Aristzeus, “that all 
my bees are dead, or if they are not dead they have 
left me forever.” 

Then Cyrene sat silont for a time, thinking. 
“Did you ever hear of Proteus, my son?”’ she said. 
‘He it is who herds the flocks of the waves as you 
herd the flocks of sheep upon the mountain. Pro- 
teus is the only one who can tell you by what skill 
you can win your bees back again.” 

“Proteus is a wizard,” she explained. “He will 
never tell you his secrets unless you chain him and 
compel him to answer, and even then he will try 
to escape by changing himself into all sorts of curi- 
ous and monstrous forms. But if you can only 
keep him fast down,” she said, “at last when he 
finds he cannot escape he will obey you.” 

Then Cyrene sprinkled her son with nectar, 
which is the food of the gods, and into his heart 
put a noble courage. 
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“Lead me now to Proteus, mother!” said Aris- 
tzeus, and Cyrene left her throne and led him up 
to the cave, where Proteus, shepherd of the sea, 
had his dwelling. 

From the rocky crags Aristzeus could see him. 
He was an old, white-haired man and he was asleep 
close beside the breakers. All around him were 
playing the black, shiny seals, which were like his 
sheep. Aristzeus crept quietly up close to him and 
clapped: chains about all his limbs, and then 
_ shouted at the top of his voice. 

Proteus awoke and quickly turned himself into 
a wild boar with white tusks that tried to pierce 
- the body of Aristzeus. But although Aristezeus 
leaped back, he kept firm hold of the chain. 

Then Proteus became a tiger, tawny and gold 
and black, and with fierce, open mouth. But still 
Aristeeus held the chain, watching while the tiger 
bounded back and forth. 

Next he became a scaly dragon, breathing out 
hot flames, and still Aristzeus held him. 

Then he was a lion, and now Aristeeus needed 
to put forth all his strength lest the lion should 
either devour him or dash away. Again Aristeeus 
was nearly drowned or swept away by the waves, 
for Proteus turned himself into a furious flood. 

At last Proteus gave up, weary, and took his 
own shape again. He was now ready to answer 
Aristzus’ question. 
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“Why have my bees all died or fied away from 
me?” asked Aristzeus. 

“The bees are so little, but so great is the evil 
that you have done. Do you remember Eury- 
dice?” asked the old wizard. ‘She was a lovely 
girl. One day she was walking through the pas- 
tures, and you frightened her. As she ran away 
her feet tramped upon a hissing serpent. The 
serpent sent her down to live in the home of the 
dead, and you broke the heart of Orpheus, whose 
music was the music of the high gods. How shall 
you undo the harm that you carelessly wrought? 
I will tell you. From your pastures choose four 
bulls of perfect form and size, and four cows of 
equal beauty. Build four altars in honor of the 
nymph, and sacrifice the animals upon the altars. 
Pay these honors to Orpheus and Eurydice, and 
it may take away their grief and anger. At the 
end of nine days come back, and see what the gods 
have sent you.” 

“ AJ] this will I do faithfully, O Proteus,” said 
‘Aristzeus. Then he loosed him from his chains 
and went back to his own home in the sunny land 
of Greece. 

Most faithfully did Aristeeus keep his promise. 
On the ninth day he came back to the altars that 
he had built in the forest. Out of the body of one 
of the beasts, whose white bones now gleamed in 
the sun, came flying a humming swarm of bees. 
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Out of the eater came forth meat, 
Out of the strong came forth sweetness. 
—Judges 14: 14 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Ovid: Fasti 

Virgil: Georgica 

Robert Buchanan: Proteus 

Wordsworth: The world is too much with us: 


QUOTATIONS 


I can 
Change shapes with Proteus for advantages 
—Shakespeare: King Henry VI 


With what knot shall I hold this Proteus, who so often 
changes his countenance? 


—Horace 


Sweet is every sound, 
Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is Sweet; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


—Lord Tennyson 


CEYX AND HALCYONE 


A STORY OF THE SEA BIRDS 


EYX, King in Thessaly, was the son of the 
Morning Star. Halcyone, his wife, was the 
| daughter of Aolus, the keeper of all the 
Winds. 
They loved each other dearly, and they reigned 
happily together for many years. Indeed they 
were so happy together that they used to say to 
each other, “Surely the gods themselves, even 
Jupiter and Juno, father and mother of all the 
gods, are not so happy as we.” 

Now Jupiter and Juno were angry and jealous 
when they heard what the king and queen were 
saying. And soon after, all kinds of trouble be- 
gan to come to them. The king lost his only. 
brother and the queen her only sister. Afraid of 
even greater troubles, Ceyx decided to go to the 
temple of the all-wise Apollo, to find out which 
of the gods were angry, and why. 

It was in the winter time, and because Halcyone, 
daughter of the keeper of the Winds, knew how 
dreadful the storms on the sea were in winter, she 
begged her husband to take her with him. 
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But he, knowing the danger too, was unwilling 
to risk the life of the woman he loved so well. “T 
promise,” he said to her kindly, “by my father, the 
Day Star, that if I can, I will come back to you 
before the moon shall have twice made her 
monthly journey.” 

So the sailors drove the great ship of the king 
across the great sea, while he stood on deck and 
looked back at his wife until his eyes could see her 
no longer. And all through the night the un- 
happy queen prayed to the gods, and especially to 
Juno, the protector of women, to have pity on a 
woman whose husband and lover was out in the 
storm. 

That night the storm was tremendous. The 
king soon knew that he could never escape. He 
was a good sailor and he was not afraid. His only 
thought was of the grief that his death must bring 
to the one who loved him so well. He asked the 
gods only one thing, that the waves might carry 
his body back to her, so that her gentle hands 
might place him in his grave. 

The next morning, at home, the good queen 
busied herself in laying out the garments that he 
would wear when he came back, and in choosing 
for herself the most beautiful clothing that she 
had that would make her lovely in his eyes. 

- Juno listened to the prayers of Halcyone, and 
although it was she who had at first been angry 
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and jealous with Halcyone, she now pitied her. 
The next night she sent to Haleyone’s palace the 
gentle god of Sleep. She commanded him to carry 
to the grieving queen a dream, so that she might 
know what had become of her husband. Sleep 
obeyed the goddess and flew swiftly through the 
dark night, and told her the sad story. 

The next morning Halcyone was waiting by the 
shore. Through the driving billows she saw 
something carried to her by the waves of the sea. 
At last she knew that it was the white body of her 
husband. She ran along the shore, stretching her 
sad and piteous hands toward it, but it was still 
out of reach. 

“Only let me get near him,” she prayed. 
“Grant only that I may nestle close against his 
dear heart. Let me show him that, living or dead, 
I am his, and he is mine forever.” 

Then the pitying gods answered her prayer. 
As she stood there, from out her white snowy 
shoulders grew snow-white wings, and with them 
she skimmed over the waves until she reached the 
body of her husband. The gods were also kind 
to him. They touched his floating body with pity, 
and a new soul went into his silent frame. 

And so forevermore Halcyone and her husband, 
known as the halcyon birds, have proudly flown 
through the storms, side by side. The gods also 
gave another gracious gift. Every year, for 
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seven days before the shortest day of the year and 
for seven days after it, there is a great calm over 
the waters, so that Halcyone in her floating nest 
may hatch her young. And men and women have 
always called these calm and sunshiny days, hal- 
cyon days. Whenever we see the white-winged 
sea gulls flying inland out of the storm we can 
think of them as the two lovers bringing sailors 
warning. Then the fishermen fill their sails 
hastily and drive homeward to the harbors where 
the blue smoke curls upward from the chimneys 
and where the red poppies grow among the yellow 
grain. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Frederick Tennyson: Haleyone 
Edith M. Thomas: The Kingfisher 
Edmund Gosse: Aleyone 

Chaucer: The Dethe of Blaunche 


QUOTATIONS 


Alcyone. What can’st thou give to me or him in me? 
Phebus. A name in story and a light in song. 
—Edmund Gosse: Aleyone 


St. Martin’s summer, halcyon days. 
—Shakespeare: King Henry VI 


And, over all, the blessed sun, 
Telling of Halcyon days begun. 
—Moir: The Harebell 
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“The bird (the haleyon) is not large, but it has re- 
ceived great honor from the gods, because of its loving- 
ness; for while it is making its nest, all the world has the 
happy days which it calls ‘the halcyon days,’ excelling all 


others in their peacefulness.” 
—Socrates 


ARION 
How HE RoDE THE DOLPHIN 


LONG time ago, in the great city of Corinth, 
Nahe lived a man whose name was Arion, 
and he made beautiful music on a golden 
harp, to which all the people flocked to listen. 
Men and women, boys and girls, all came to hear 
Arion play and sing; and when his songs were 
ended they gave him money, and Arion became a 
rich man. | 
When he had lived for a long time in the house 
of Periandrus, who was called the duke of Corinth, 
he thought that he would like to see some new 
places which he had never seen before. So he 
went into a ship and asked the sailors to take him 
to Sicily and Italy; and they sailed over the blue 
sea a long way for many days and weeks, and 
came to many towns, where Arion played and 
sang and got more money, till at last he came to 
Taras. There he stayed a long time, because it 
was a rich and beautiful city, and all the people 
who came to hear him gave him plenty of money. 
By and by Arion thought that he had enough, 
and he began to wish to see Corinth and his friend 


Periandrus once more. So he went down to the 
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beach, and said that he wanted a ship to take him 
back to Corinth, and that he would go only with 
Corinthians, because he thought the men of 
Corinth better than the men of any other place. 
Just then there was drawn up on the beach a ship 
which had come from Corinth, and the sailors told 
him that they were Corinthians, and would take 
him home again. So Arion promised to go with 
them, and he sent down his harp and all his boxes 
full of fine clothes and gold and silver, to be put 
on board the ship. And when the sailors saw the 
boxes, and felt how heavy they were, they said to 
each other: “What a rich man he must be! Would 
it not be pleasant to have only a little of all this 
money which has been given to Arion for playing 
ona harp?” 

Then on the next day Arion came down to the 
shore, and went into the ship. It was a beautiful 
day; there was scarcely a cloud in the sky, and 
there was a fresh breeze just strong enough to 
fill the sails and move the ship gently through the 
water. The waves danced and shone like gold in 
the bright sunshine, while the ship tossed up the 
white foam as she gailed merrily on toward 
Corinth. So they went on many days, and Arion 
sat at the head of the ship to see how it cut through 
the water; and as they passed one place after 
another, he thought that they would soon reach 
Corinth. 
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But the sailors in the ship were wicked men. 
They had seen the large boxes full of money which 
Arion had brought with him into the ship, and 
now they made up their minds to kill him and take 
his gold and silver. So one day while he was sit- 
ting at the bow of the ship, and looking down on 
the dark blue sea, three or four of the sailors came 
up to him and said that they were going to kill 
him. 

Now Arion knew that they said this because 
they wanted his money; so he promised to give 
them all that he had if they would spare his life. 
But they would not. Then he asked them to let 
him play once more on his harp, and sing one of 
the songs which he loved the best, and he said that 
when it was finished he would leap into the sea. 
When they had given him leave to do this, Arion 
put on a beautiful dress, and took his harp in his 
hand, and stood up on the deck of the ship to 
sing. And as he sang, the sailors began to feel 
sorry that they were going to kill him. because 
they would have no more of his sweet music when 
he was dead. But when they thought of all the 
gold and silver which Arion was taking to Corinth, 
they made up their minds that they would not let 
him live; and Arion took one last look at the 
bright and sunny sky, and then he leaped into the 
sea, and the sailors saw him no more, 

So the ship sailed on merrily over the dark 
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water, just as though it were not carrying so many 
wicked men to Corinth. But Arion was not 
drowned in the sea, for a great fish called a dol- 
phin was swimming by the ship when Arion leaped 
over; and it caught him on its back and swam 
away with him toward Corinth much faster than 
the ship could sail in which the wicked sailors 
were. On and on the great fish swam, cutting 
through the foam of the sea which was tossed up 
over Arion; and by and by he saw at a distance 
the high cliffs and peaks which he knew were the 
cliffs and peaks above Corinth. So presently the 
fish came close to the shore and left Arion on the 
beach, and swam away again into the deep sea. 

Arion was cold and tired with being so long in 
the water, and he could hardly crawl up into the 
city as far as the house where Periandrus lived. 
At last he reached the house, and was taken into 
the great hall where Periandrus was sitting. And 
when he saw Arion, Periandrus rose up, and came 
to meet him, and said: “Why, Arion, what is all 
this? Your clothes are dripping with water; I 
thought you were coming to Corinth from Sicily 
in a ship, but you look more as if you had been in 
the sea thaninaship. Did you swim here through 
the water?” 

Then Arion told him all the story; how he had 
left Taras in a ship with Corinthian men whom he 
had hired to bring him home, and how they had 
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tried to kill him that they might take his money, 
and how the dolphin had brought him to the shore 
when they made him leap from the ship into the 
sea. 

But Periandrus did not believe the story, and he 
said to Arion, “You cannot make me think that 
this strange tale is true; who ever swam on a 
dolphin’s back before?” So he told his servants 
to give Arion all that he wanted, but not to let him 
go until the ship in which he had left Taras came 
to Corinth. 

Two days afterwards, Arion was standing by 
the side of Periandrus and looking out over the 
sea. And presently he saw the white sails of a 
ship which was sailing into the harbor with a gen- 
tle breeze from the west. As it came nearer and 
nearer, Arion thought that it looked very like his 
own ship, until at last he was able to see from the 
colors on its prow that it was the very ship in 
which he had been sailing. Then he said to Peri- 
andrus, “See, they are come at last, and now go 
and send for these sailors, and see whether I have 
not told you the truth.” So Periandrus sent down 
fifty soldiers with swords and spears and shields, 
to bring up all the sailors from the ship. 

Now the ship was sailing in merrily toward the 
shore, and the soft west wind filled out its white 
sails as it cut through the water. And as they 
looked on the beautiful land to which they were 
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coming, they thought of all the things which they 
would be able to buy with Arion’s gold and silver, 
and how they would do nothing but eat and drink 
and be merry, as soon as they got out of the ship. 
So when they came to the beach, they let down the 
sails, and lowered the masts, and threw out ropes 
from the stern to fasten the ship to the shore. 

But they never thought that the fifty soldiers 
whose spears and shields were shining gaily — 
in the sunshine had been sent out on purpose to 
take them, and they could not make out why it was 
that as soon as they came out from the ship upon 
the dry land the soldiers said that they must all 
go as quickly as they could to the house of Peri- 
andrus. Ten of the soldiers stayed behind to 
guard the ship, while the rest led the sailors to the 
palace. 

When they were brought before him, Perian- 
drus spoke to them kindly, and asked them from 
what place they had come, and the sailors said 
that they had come from Italy, from the great city 
of Taras. Then Periandrus said: “If you have 
come from Italy, perhaps you can tell me some- 
thing about my friend Arion. A long time ago 
he left Corinth, and I cannot think why he should 
be away so long, for if the people have given him 
as much money for his music as they did here, he 
must now be a very rich man.” 

Then the sailors said: “Yes, we can tell you all 
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about Arion. We left him quite safe at Taras, 
where everyone wanted to hear him sing; but he 
said that he should not come to Corinth, until they 
had given him more gold and silver and made him 
a richer man.’ 

Just as they were telling this lie, the door of the 
room was opened, and Arion himself walked in, 
and Periandrus turned round to the sailors, and 
said: “See, here ig the man whom you left quite 
safe and well at Taras. How dare you tell me so 
great a lie? Now I know that Arion has told me 
the truth, and that you wished to kill him, and 
made him leap into the sea. But the dolphin 
eaught him as he fell, and brought him here on its 
back. And now listen to me. Of all Arion’s gold 
and silver you shall have none. Everything that 
was his you shall give back to him, and I shall 
take away your ship and everything in it which 
belongs to you, because you wished to rob and kill 
Arion.” 

Then the soldiers came, and turned these wicked 
sailors into the street, and drove them on, calling 
to the people to come and see the men who had 
sought to murder Arion. And all came out of their 
houses, and hooted at the sailors as they passed 
by, until they were ready to sink down with fear 
and shame. 

So Periandrus took their ship, and gave back 
to Arion all his gold and silver, and—what he 
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loved better than his riches—his golden harp. 
And everyone came to hear the wonderful tale of 
Arion and the dolphin; and Arion made a large 
statue out of stone to look like a man on a dol- 
phin’s back, and placed it on Cape Taeinarun, that 
the people might never forget how the dolphin 
saved Arion when he was made to leap into the 
sea. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Spenser: Faerie Queene 
George Eliot: Arion (‘Arion, whose melodic soul’) 


QUOTATIONS 


Then was there heard a most celestial sound 

Of dainty music which did next ensue, 

And, on the floating waters as enthroned, 

Arion with his harp unto him drew 

The ears and hearts of all that goodly crew. 
—Spenser 


Meantime some rude Arion’s restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love. 
—Byron: Childe Harold 


And like Arion on the dolphin’s back 
Ride singing through the shoreless air. 
—Shelley: Witch of Atlas 


ANIMAL STORIES 


O let thy children lean aslant 

Against the tender mother’s knee, 
And gaze into her face, and want 

To know what magic there can be 
In words that urge some eyes to dance, 
While others as in holy trance — 


Look up to heaven. 
—W.S. Landor 


THE PYGMIES AND THE CRANES 


A STORY OF THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


N the far-off land of India there once lived a 
nation of little people. They were called Pyg- 
mies. The tallest of them was not more than 

a foot high. They dressed in skins, so as they 
went running about they looked just like moles 
and squirrels. They lived in tiny houses no bigger 
than doll houses and their furniture was of the 
same size that we use when we play with dolls. 
They used dishes like those we use for doll tea 
parties. They were very happy, the fathers and 
mothers and children, playing and working to- 


gether. 


But there was one time in the year when they 
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were very unhappy. When winter was coming 
those great, white long-legged and long-winged 
birds called cranes started from the far north and 
flew over their fields to spend the winter in the 
South. Whenever they got hungry they stopped 
in the valleys and stole grain and fruit. Some- 
times they carried off the Pygmy babies, and that 
was the end of them. The Pygmies armed them- 
selves with bows and arrows and tried to drive the 
cranes away, but they were not strong enough 
even to frighten them off. 

Now over in the next valley lived a kind giant 
named Antzeus. One day when they were in great 
trouble they uttered such loud cries that Anteeus 
came striding over the hills to see what was the 
matter. With his mighty arms he drove the 
cranes away, and the little people were safe. After 
that whenever he heard loud cries he would hurry 
over to where his small friends lived and save 
them. 

Now one day Hercules, the strongest man, heard 
of the giant Antzeus, and he decided to come where 
he lived and try his strength and wrestle with him. 
The little people anxiously gathered on the hill- 
tops and in the tree tops to watch the great battle. 

The two strong men gripped each other. They 
rolled over and over, but neither one could lie and 
hold the other upon his back. No one ever lived 
who was strong enough to defeat Hercules, and 
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Hercules did not yet know the secret of Antzeus’ 
strength. 

By and by while each one was lying down and 
resting, waiting for another contest, Hercules 
happened to remember that Antzeus got his 
strength from Mother Earth, who was his mother. 
As long as his feet touched the earth no one could 
hold him down. : 

The next time the two giants wrestled Hercu- 
les lifted Antzeus high into the air. At once 
Antzus’ mighty strength left him and he sank 
down weak and lifeless. 

Hercules went down into the valley to drink 
from the cool spring there and to rest. Then the 
brave little Pygmies, anxious to show their friend 
how grateful they were, came creeping down with 
their bows and arrows while Hercules lay asleep. 
But Hercules woke up when he felt the first pricks 
of their tiny arrows and spears. He made a bag 
out of his lion-skin coat, picked up a great hand- 
ful of the little people, and ran back to his own 
country. 

Hercules was not unkind to them. He let them 
stick their tiny heads out so that they might see 
the country through which they passed, and 
wherever there was fruit and honey he stopped 
and fed them. When he reached home he gave 
them to the children of the king Euryscheus for 
pets. The children treated them like living dolls 
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and they grew quite contented and happy in the 
palace of the princesses. 

But when the princesses grew up and did not 
wish to play with dolls any longer, these little 
people ran away and by and by reached home 
again. What wonderful stories they must have 
had to tell to the other little men and women and 
children in their homeland. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Hawthorne: The Pygmies 
James Beattie: Battle of the Pigmies and the Cranes 


THE BATTLE OF 
THE FROGS AND THE MICE 


THIRSTY mouse, who had just escaped 

from a weasel, was drinking from a pool 

of water, when a croaking frog saw him, and 
said: “Stranger, from what place have you come 
to our shore, and who is your father? Tell me 
the truth, and deceive me not, for if you deserve 
it, I will lead you to my house and give you rich 
and beautiful gifts. My name is Puffcheek, and 
I rule over the frogs who dwell in this lake, and 
I see that you too are an excellent prince and a 
brave soldier. So make haste, and tell me to what 
race you belong.” 

Then the mouse answered him and said: 
“Friend, why do you ask me of my race? It is 
known to all the gods, and to men, and to all the 
birds of heaven. My name is Crumbstealer, and I 
am the son of the great-hearted Breadgnawer, and 
my mother is Lickmill, the daughter of King Ham- 
nibbler. I was born in a hovel, and fed on figs and 
nuts and on all manner of good things. But how 
can we be friends? We are not at all like each 


other. You frogs live in the water; we feed on 
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whatever is eaten by man. No dainty escapes my 
eye, whether it be bread, or cake, or ham, or new- 
made cheese, or rich dishes prepared for feasts. 
As to war, I have never dreaded its noise, but, g0- 
ing straight into it, I have taken my place among 
the foremost soldiers. Nor do I fear men, al- 
though they have large bodies, for at night I can 
bite a finger or nibble a heel without waking the 
sleeper from his pleasant slumber. But there are 
two things which I dread greatly—a mouse trap 
and a hawk; but worse than these are the weasels, 
for they can catch us in our holes. What then 
am Itodo? For I cannot eat the cabbages, rad- 
ishes, and pumpkins, which furnish food to the 
race of frogs.” 

Then Puffcheek answered with a smile: “My 
friend, you are dainty enough, but we have fine 
things to show on the dry land and in the marsh, 
for Jupiter has given us the power to live on land 
or in the water as it may please us. If you would 
see these things, it is soon done. Get on my back 
and hold on well, so that you may reach my house 
with a cheerful heart.” 

So he turned his back to the mouse, who sprang 
lightly on it and put his arms round his soft neck. 
He was much pleased at first to swim on the back 
of Puffcheek, while the harbor was near, but when 
he got out into midwater he began to ery and to 
curse his useless sorrow. He tore his hair, and 
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drew his feet tightly round the frog’s stomach. 
His heart beat wildly, and he wished himself well 
on shore, as he uttered a pitiful cry and spread 
out his tail on the water, moving it about like an 
oar. 

Then in the bitterness of his grief he said, 
“Surely it was not thus the bull carried the beau- 
tiful Europa on his back over the sea to Crete; 
surely—” But before he could say more, a snake, 
of which frogs and mice alike are afraid, lifted up 
his head straight above the water. Down dived 
Puffcheek, when he saw the snake, never think- 
ing that he had left the mouse to die. 

The frog was safe at the bottom of the marsh, 
but the mouse fell on his back and screamed ter- 
ribly. Many times he sank and many times he 
came up again, kicking hard; but there was no 
hope. The hair on his skin was soaked with wet 
and weighed him down, and with his last breath 
he cried: ‘‘Puffcheek, you shall not escape for your 
treachery. On the land I could have beaten you 
in boxing, wrestling, or running; but you have 
beguiled me into the water, where I can do noth- 
ing. The eye of Justice sees you, and you shall pay 
a fearful penalty to the great army of the mice.’ 

So that was the end of Crumbstealer. But 
Lickplatter saw him as he sat on the soft bank, 
and uttering a sharp cry he went to tell the mice. 
Then was there great anger among them, and 
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messengers were sent to call all to come in the 
morning to the house of Breadgnawer, the father 
of the luckless Crumbstealer. 

So they came at dawn, and then Breadgnawer, 
rising in grief and rage, said, “Friends, I may be 
the only one whom the frogs have sorely in- 
jured; but we all live but a poor life, and I am 
in sad plight, for I have lost three sons. The first 
was slain by a hateful weasel who caught him out- 
side his hole. The next one cruel men brought 
to his death by a new-fangled device of wood, 
which they call a trap; and now my darling Crumb- 
stealer has been choked in the water. Come and 
let us arm ourselves for the war and go out to do 
battle.’’ 3 

So each one put on his armor. Around their 
legs they put the beans on which they fed at 
night, and their breastplates they made cunningly 
out of the skin of a dead weasel. For spears they 
carried skewers, and the shell of a nut for a 
helmet. So they stood in battle array, and the 
frogs, when they came to hear of it, rose from the 
water and summoned a council in a corner of the 
pond. 

As they wondered what might be the cause of 
these things, there came a messenger from the 
mice, who declared war against them and said, 
“Ye frogs, the mice bid you arm yourselves and 
come forth to do battle, for they have seen Crumb- 
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stealer, whom your king Puffcheek drowned, 
floating dead on the water.” 

Then the valiant frogs feared greatly, and 
blamed the deed of Puffcheek; but the king said: 
“Friends, I did not kill the mouse or see him die. 
Of course he was drowned while he amused him- 
self in the pond by trying to swim like a frog, 
and the wretches now bring a charge against me 
who am innocent. But come, let us take counsel 
how we may destroy these mice, and this, I think, 
is the best plan. Let us arm ourselves and take 
our stand where the bank is steepest, and when 
they come charging against us, let us seize their 
helmets and drag them down into the pond. Thus 
we shall drown them all and set up a trophy for 
our victory.” 

So each one put on his armor. They covered 
their legs with lettuce leaves, and carried radish 
leaves for shields and rushes for spears and snail- 
shells for helmets. Thus they stood in array on 
the high bank, brandishing their spears and 
shouting for the battle. 

But Jupiter called the gods to the starry heaven, 
and, pointing to the hosts of the frogs and mice, 
mighty as the armies of the Centaurs or the 
giants, he asked who would help each side as it 
might be hard pressed in the strife. And he said 
to Minerva, ‘Daughter, you will go surely to the 
aid of the mice, for they are always running about 
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your temple, and delight in the fat and the morsels 
which they pick from the sacrifices.” 

But Minerva said to Jupiter: “Father, I go not 
to help the mice, for they have done me grievous 
mischief, spoiling the garlands and the lamps for 
the sake of the oil. Nay, I have greater cause for 
anger, for they have eaten out the robe which I 
wove from fine thread, and made holes in it, and 
the man who mended it charges a high price, and, 
worse still, I borrowed the stuff of which I wove 
it, and now I cannot pay it back. Yet neither will 
I aid the frogs, for they are not in their right 
senses. A little while ago, I came back tired from 
war and wanting sleep, but they never let me close 
my eyes with their clatter, and I lay sleepless with 
a headache till the cock crew in the morning. 
But, O you gods, let us help neither side, lest we 
be wounded with their swords or spears, for they 
are sharp and strong, even against gods. But 
let us take our sport by watching the strife in 
safety out of heaven.” 

Then the gods did as Minerva bade them, and 
went all into one place. And the mosquitoes, with 
their great trumpets, gave the signal for the bat- 
tle, and Jupiter thundered out of the sky because 
of the woes that were coming. Mighty were the 
deeds that were done on both sides, and the earth 
and the pond were reddened with the blood of the — 
slain. 
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So, as the fight went on, Cheesenibbler killed 
Garliceater before he came to land; and Mud- 
walker, seeing it, threw at him a clod of earth, 
and, hitting him on the forehead, almost blinded 
him. Then, in his fury, Cheesenibbler seized a 
great stone, and crushed the leg of the frog, so 
that he fell on his back in the dust. Then Bread- 
gnawer wounded Puffcheek in the foot, and made 
him limp into the water. 

But among the mice was a young hero, with 
whom none could be matched for boldness and 
strength, and his name was Bitstealer. On the 
bank of the pond he stood alone, and vowed a 
promise to destroy the whole race of the frogs. 
And the promise would have been carried out, for 
his chest was great indeed, had not Jupiter pitied 
the frogs in their misery, and told Minerva and 
Mars to drive Bitstealer from the battle. 

But Mars made answer and said: “O Jupiter, 
neither Minerva nor Mars alone can save the frogs 
from death. Let us all go and help them; and do 
you, Jupiter, wield your mighty weapon with 
which you killed the Titans, and the wild race of 
the giants, for thus only can the bravest of them 
be slain.” 

So spoke Mars, and Jupiter hurled his thunder- 
bolts, and the lightning flashed from the sky, and 
Olympus shook with the earthquake. The. frogs 
and mice heard and trembled; but the mice did 
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not stop fighting, and tried only the more to kill 
their enemies, until Jupiter, in his pity, sent a new 
army to aid the frogs. 

Suddenly they came upon the mice, with mailed 
backs and crooked claws, with limping gait, with 
mouths like shears, and skins like pottery. Their 
backs were hard and horny, their arms were long 
and lean, and their eyes were in their breasts. 
They had eight feet and two heads, and no hands. 
Men call them crabs. With their mouths they bit 
the tails and feet and hands of the mice, and broke 
their spears, and great terror came on all the 
mice, so that they turned and fled. Thus the bat- 
tle was ended, and the sun went down. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Aristophanes: The Frogs 
J. S. Blackie: The Musical Frogs 


QUOTATIONS 


Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 
How sweet ye sing! Would God that I 
Upon the bubbling pool might lie, 
And sun myself today 
With you! No curtained bride, I ween, 
Nor pillowed babe, nor cushioned queen, 
Nor tiny fay on emerald green, 
Nor silken lady gay, 
Lies on a softer couch. O Heaven! 
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How many a lofty mortal, riven 
By keen-fanged inflammation, 
Might change his lot with yours, to float 
On sunny pond with bright green coat, 
And sing with gently throbbing throat 
Amid the croaking nation, 
Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 
—John Stuart Blackie: The Musical Frogs 


Alexander the Great, after that he was used to the 
great conquests of the spacious provinces in Asia, when 
he received letters out of Greece of some fights, and serv- 
ices there . . . he said, It seemed to him that he 
was advertised of the battles of the frogs and the mice, 
that the old tales went of. 

—Bacon: The Advancement of Learning 


LATONA AND THE COUNTRY PEOPLE 


How THERE CAME TO BE ANY FROGS 


ATONA or Leto, was the goddess of Dark- 
ness. She had two little children. When 
driven away from her home and from place 

to place by the jealous Juno, she wandered until 
she was so tired she could go no farther. At 
length she came to the pleasant meadows of Lycia. 

One evening, as the darkness, of which she was 
goddess, had just begun to fall,.she reached a 
green and pleasant valley. The soft, cool grass 
was a delight to her tired feet, and when she saw 
the silvery stream of water she was happy, for 
her throat was parched and her lips were dry. By 
the waterside where the lilies floated there grew 
gray, bending willows, which some of the chatter- 
ing country people were cutting. 

She went down to the edge of the pond and 
kneeling down, with her babies still in her arms, 
she was just about to drink, when these rough 
people espied her. They rudely told her to be 
gone and not to drink of their clear water with- 
out asking for permission. 

“Surely, good people,” she said, and her voice 
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was sad and low, “water is free to all. I have 
traveled along way and I am tired almost to death. 
Let my babies move your pity. See them stretch- 
ing out their arms as if to plead for me.” 

But the voices that answered her were harsh 
and cruel. They waded into the pond and stirred 
up the mud with their feet so that the water was 
not fit to drink. Soon they were all stamping and 
splashing around. They trod down the water 
lilies and the blue forget-me-nots, and the fish 
that lived under the mossy stones fled away in 
terror. 

Then the angry goddess Latona rose from her 
knees. She was no longer like a mere tired 
woman. “Is this the way to show kindness to a 
daughter of the Titans? May you never leave 
this pool, but always pass your lives here.” 

Then a great change suddenly came over 
these country people. They grew small and squat 
and fat. Their hands and feet were webbed like 
ducks’, and their mouths which had spoken such 
cruel words became great, round openings by 
which to swallow worms and flies. Their bodies 
became green and yellow and brown, and when ~ 
they began to call aloud for mercy all that they — 
could say was: ‘“‘Brek-ek-ek-ex-coax-coax. Brek- 
ek-ek-ex-coax-coax.” 

There they have lived ever since, as frogs in 
the slimy pool. 
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After that Latona became happy. When she 
came down to the seashore a dolphin met her and 
took her on his back and carried her in safety to 
a beautiful island where, with her babies, she 
made her home. These two babies were Apollo, 
the glorious Sun God, and Diana, the lovely God- 
dess of Night. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Ovid: Metamorphoses 
Milton: Sonnet XII 
Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo 


QUOTATIONS 


Those hinds that were transformed to frogs 
Railed at Latona’s twin-born progeny, 
Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 
—Miulton: On the Detractions, etc. 


Might she the wise Latonabe . . 
Who had thought this clime had held! 
A deity so unparalleled? 
—Muilton: Arcades 


THE CRANES OF IBYCUS 


THE SINGER AND THE BIRDS 


BYCUS was a great singer. He journeyed all 
over the land carrying with him his light harp, 
and singing to the people. 

One day he was going to the musical games of 
Corinth where all the singers of Greece were has- 
tening, to try for the great prize. It was in the 
springtime when Proserpine comes gladly back to 
earth, and he was so happy that he sang all the way. 

As he walked along he heard, overhead, the 
harsh cries of some cranes who were returning to 
their home. He smiled as he looked up and saw 
the great flock of gray birds with their long legs 
and strong, outspread wings, coming back from 
their winter on the golden sands of Egypt, to 
dance and bow to each other in the marshes near 
his home. 

“Welcome back, Little Brothers!” he cried. 
“May you and I meet nothing but kindness this 
summer from the people of this land.” 

Then the cranes again harshly cried, as if in 
answer, and the singer walked gaily on, and 


passed into the shadows of a dark woods. Before — 
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he knew or could defend himself two cruel rob- 
bers that were hiding in the darkness sprang out 
and cast him to the ground. He cried in vain for 
help, and as he was dying he heard only the harsh 
voices of the birds and the rush of their speed- 
ing wings. He looked up to them. “Speak for 
me, dear Cranes!” he said, “since no one but you 
answers me.” The cranes screamed hoarsely and 
mournfully as they flapped their way toward 
Corinth and left the beautiful singer lying dead. 

When his body was found there was great grief 
in Corinth. One of his friends, as he bent over his 
body said, “And I was hoping to place the laurel 
wreath on your head when you were victor in the 
singing.” 

At length the great day came, and all the 
singers of Greece gathered in the theater, where 
Ibycus had hoped to be among them. First the 
chorus walked upon the stage. But it was not 
the usual chorus of young girls and boys of Cor- 
inth. Those who sang that day were old women, 
dressed in black, and they carried in their bony 
hands torches blazing with a pitchy flame. These 
were the Furies. The Furies were the terrible 
ones who visited earth to punish murder and 
treachery. As they marched in a circle they sang: 
“Happy is the man whose heart is pure from guilt 
and crime! Woe to him who has done a deed of 
secret murder. Does he think he will escape us? 
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If he runs we run faster. Never wearying we 
chase him. No pity holds us back! We give no 
peace, no rest.” 

The terrified people listened to them. Sud- 
denly the Furies stopped. When their voices 
ceased all the people looked upward. ‘There, 
harshly crying, passed overhead the flock of 
cranes to whom Ibycus, the singer, had given his 
dying message. 

One voice from the topmost benches was heard 
to ery out with horror: “See! See! See, com- 
rade, the cranes of Ibycus!” _ | 

“Qoizo him! Seize him!” all cried together. 
“These are the murderers of Ibycus.” 

The startled men denied that they were guilty. 
Trembling, they tried to run away. But the roar- 
ing multitude, like an angry sea, leaped upon 
them and crushed them. 

And that night, in the evening twilight, the 
gray-winged, rosy-headed cranes flew on to the 
marshes, there to bow to each other and dance in 
the golden sunset, well content because they had 
spoken their message, the message from Ibycus, 
the great singer. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Statius: Silvae 
Emma Lazarus: The Cranes of Ibycus 
Schiller: The Cranes of Ibycus, tr. by Bowring 


BELLEROPHON AND PEGASUS 
THE STORY OF THE WINGED HorsE 


Teach me still to be thankful for life, 

And for Time’s golden moments that are good and 

sweet ; 

And may the evening twilight find me gentle still. 

—Max Ehrmann 

NCE there was a winged horse named Pega- 

sus. He belonged to Minerva, the goddess 

who protects heroes. Often she used to ride 

him through the skies. When she was tired of 

riding him she did not know what to do with him, 

because he was so strong that no man could tame 

him. So she gave him to the Muses, the queens of 

Fair Speech and Music. The horse grew to love 

the kind ladies who cared for him and one day 

he dug for them with his hoofs the magic Pierian 

spring, whose waters not only quench thirst but 

make the words that are said by everyone who 

drinks of them musical and lovely. Ever since 

then people who write music or poetry are said 

to have drunk of the Pierian spring, or ridden 
the horse Pegasus. 

Now in Corinth there lived a young man of 
great strength and beauty whose name was 
Bellerophon. He worked for a crafty master who 
claimed to be fond of him. After a time his mas- 
ter grew very jealous of Bellerophon and decided 


to try to have him done away with. He did not 
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dare to kill him himself, because all the people 
admired him. 

One day he gave Bellerophon a letter. “You 
have worked hard, my son, and you deserve a 
rest. Take this letter to my father-in-law, the 
King of Lycia, and he will pay you for all the good 
deeds which you have done for me.” 

When the Lycian king received the letter he 
read it. It began by saying many pleasant things 
about Bellerophon, but at its bottom in small let- 
ters were these words, “Contrive to kill Bellero- 
phon.” 

The king was much surprised at these words. 
He did not dare to disobey his son-in-law, neither 
did he dare to kill Bellerophon directly. 

In that country was a terrible monster, called 
the Chimeera, which roamed the country killing 
men, women, and children. It had the head of a 
lion and a dragon’s tail. 

“This letter tells me what a brave man you are, 
Bellerophon,” said the king. ‘No doubt you 
would like to do some deed of courage for me.” 

When Bellerophon said there was nothing that 
he would rather do, the king said, “I will send 
you out to kill the Chimeera.”’ 

Bellerophon had never heard of the Chimera, 
but he was not in the least afraid, because he was 
fond of adventure and was glad to be helpful. 

Before he started he asked advice from the old- 
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est and wisest man in that country. The old man 
told him that if he wished to find and conquer the 
Chimera he must find first and learn to ride the 
winged horse Pegasus. 

That night Minerva came to him in his sleep. 
She carried a golden bridle in her hands and she 
told him where to go to find the winged horse. 

The next morning when Bellerophon awoke 
from his dream he would not have believed that 
he had been visited by the Queen of Wisdom had 
he not seen the golden bridle on the floor beside 
him. 

Following the directions of Minerva he hid in 
the bushes close to the sacred well until the winged 
horse came down to drink. Darting out with the 
golden bridle in his hands he slipped it over the 
head of Pegasus, and as the horse leaped into the 
air he clung to his back. Now Bellerophon had 
been taught by his father when he was a boy how 
to handle horses, and it was not long before he 
became a victor. 

_ Then through the air, carrying a long spear, 
Bellerophon rode bravely down to where the 
Chimeera was lying. With one blow he pierced 
him to the heart and then struck off his head and 
earried it back to the king to prove that he had 
been a victor. 

The crafty king gathered many of his soldiers 
and sent them against Bellerophon in order to 
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kill him. But Bellerophon conquered them all. 
Finally the Lycian king said to him: ‘“Bellero- 
phon, you are indeed the bravest and mightiest 
of men. You need work no longer. Come now 
and rest. You shall have my lovely daughter 
for your wife, and you shall reign as king with 
me.” 

For many long years Bellerophon and his wife 
ruled and were happy together. 

Even after his queen had been taken away from 
him by death, Bellerophon kept his courage and 
his spirit of adventure. His last deed was his 
bravest. 

He decided that he would ride his winged horse 
up to the halls of heaven. When Jupiter, the King 
and Father of Gods and Men, saw him coming, 
he was very angry. The great king would not 
fight a mere man. He sent down a tiny gadfly 
to sting Pegasus on the nose. The frightened 
horse leaped in the air and threw Bellerophon 
from its back, so that he fell down to the earth. 

The winged horse stayed in heaven to draw the 
chariots of the gods. All the rest of his years 
Bellerophon walked the earth limping, and look- 
ing for the magic horse. But he never found it, 
and the last that men saw of Bellerophon he was 
bravely walking westward. His eyes were still 
bright and eager, and he was looking into the 
brightness of the setting sun. 
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LITERARY REFERENCES 


Iliad 

Longfellow: Pegasus in Pound 

William Morris: Bellerophon in Argos and in Lycia, in 
The Earthly Paradise 

Schiller: Pegasus in Harness, tr. by Bowring 


QUOTATIONS 


‘ As if an angel dropped down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. ' 
—Shakespeare: Henry IV 


‘ Once into a quiet village, 
Without haste and without heed, 
In the golden prime of morning, 
Strayed the poet’s winged steed. 


And the curious country people, 
Rich and poor, and young and old, 
Came in haste to see this wondrous 
Winged steed, with mane of gold. 
—Longfellow: Pegasus in Pound 


STORIES OF LIFE AND LOVE 


Thou, too, O fairer spirit, walkest here 
Upon the lifted hills: 
Wherever that still thought within the breast 
The inner beauty of the world hath moved; 
In starlight that the dome of evening fills; 
On endless waters rounding to the west: 
For them who thro’ that beauty’s veil have loved 
The soul of all things beautiful the best. 
—EH. R. Sill 


ATALANTA, THE SWIFTEST RUNNER 


NE day a young man walked proudly into 

a great city. Dressed like a prince, even 

in the throng of people that filled the 

streets, he attracted attention. He was not sur- 

prised when two servants met him and, bowing 
low, humbly begged him to follow them. 

They led him through a dark passage, out upon 

a platform, and to the principal seat in a great 

arena. On the oval benches sat thousands of men 

and women. In the circle below, which was empty, 

workmen had pounded down the sand until it was 

hard and smooth. 


Although the young prince was used to such at- 
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tentions, he did not understand what sport was 
to be played or what he was to do. It was to be 
a footrace, he was told, and he was invited to be 
the judge. 

Soon out came the runners. One was a hand- 
some young man, slim and fair, with fresh color 
and sturdy limbs. The other was a slender girl, 
dressed like Diana, the heavenly huntress. The 
girl’s eyes were toward the goal at the other 
end of the circle to which she was to run, but the 
eyes of the young man were turned toward her, 
and his only thought seemed to be to watch her 
face. 

Suddenly the loud blast of a trumpet sounded, 
and the two darted away like hounds from the 
leash. For an instant the strong, young man was 
ahead, but soon the maiden passed him, and when 
she had reached the tall maple pole that was the 
goal he was many yards behind. The prince saw 
the youth stare wildly about, then his head sunk 
between his shoulders, and he was led away, as 
if to death. 

Leaning over, the prince saw other young men 
getting ready torun. He felt pity and scorn that 
they should risk their lives for a mere girl. “Go 
home,” he cried to them. “Surely this land is full 
of lovely girls, who have kinder hearts.” 

“But you have not seen her,’ one of them 
shouted back. ‘See, she is coming!” 
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As she came back from the goal, he saw that 
she ran like a white bird. Her hair flew from her 
shoulders like bright waves. And seeing her face 
for the first time, he knew that she was as beauti- 
ful as Diana. Then he threw off his long cloak. 
He forgot that he had told the other runners 
to go home. He forgot that if she should win 
against him he must die. He knew that he 
loved her. Pushing his way to the front, he de- 
manded his privilege as a prince, of running the 
next race. 

“I am Prince Hippomenes,” he said. “My 
father is a king and my grandsire is the lord of 
the Ocean.”’ And as he turned to her, he added: 
“It is easy enough for your little white feet to 
win against these heavy-footed runners. Win. 
against me, and let yours be a victory worth hay- 
Mey: 

When Atalanta looked in his face her heart 
was moved to pity. She knew that she could 
outrun even the winds. Only Mercury with his 
winged sandals could run more swiftly. He was 
so handsome, but he was very young. “I am 
not worth such a price,” she whispered to her- 
self, 

Then she gently said to him: “Go home, young 
stranger. There you will find some fair maid who 
will gladly be your wife.” But as he still stood, 
and the great crowd shouted for the race to be- 
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gin, she added softly, “I wish that you would zo 
—or, since you are so foolish, I could wish that 
you were swifter.”” And as she spoke a rosy blush 
tinted her soft skin, as a crimson curtain tints 
a marble wall. 

Hippomenes for the first time trembled at the 
thought that he might lose, not life, but this love- 
liest of all maidens. 

Then he called to Venus, the Queen of Love, in 
his despair. “O lovely Queen,” he said, “who art 
quick to help men and women who love. Help 
me to run swiftly today, and teach me to win the 
love of Atalanta.” 

Venus heard his prayer, and, unseen to all the 
others, she appeared before him. She laid three 
golden apples in his hand, and whispered in his 
ear. 

The trumpeters gave the signal; the runners 
started. To Atalanta it had always been a glori- 
ous game. She had never blamed men who had 
dared to run against her, and since she had no 
wish to love them, she had never been sorry when, 
after chasing her as a tired child chases a bright 
butterfly, they had lost the race and lost their 
lives. But this time she almost wished that he 
could win the race. But she knew the swiftness 
of her feet, and she could see no goal for him ex- 


cept in the asphodel meadows in the world of 
death. 
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Like two swallows that fly across the sunny sea 
they ran. But soon Atalanta was far ahead. 
Then Hippomenes let fall a golden apple in her 
path. 

The lovely runner was surprised. She paused 
and stooped and snatched it up, while the young 
prince ran on. Again she passed him, and he 
threw a second apple in her path. Again she de- 
layed, and held the second golden fruit in her 
other hand. “I can win easily,” she whispered to 
herself. Again she overtook him. “Help me, 
Venus!” whispered the weary lad, for now they 
were near the goal. The last apple he threw 
with all his strength. It was not so easy to grasp 
the third apple while she was holding two others. 
She did not see how near the end of the course 
they were; but Hippomenes shot past her, and 
had won the race. 

Then a mighty shout arose as the people 
saw that the prince was the winner. Atalanta, 
half ashamed, and half afraid, but wholly happy, 
let Hippomenes lead her to his home. She 
laid up the golden apples in the temple of Venus, 
one for the Queen of Love, one for Cupid, the 
boy lover, and one as a prayer for their happi- 
ness. And Hippomenes forgot the golden apples, 
and forgot even the kind Queen who had helped 
him win, in his love for the swift-footed 
Atalanta. 
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QUOTATIONS 
O holiest Atalanta! no man dares 
Praise thee, though fairer than whom all men praise, 
And godlike for thy grace of hallowed hair 
And holy habit. 
—Swinburne: Atalanta in Calydon 


Hippomenes had touched the maple goal 
With but two fingers, leaning pronely forth. 
She stood in mute despair; the prize was won. 
Now each walked slowly forward, both so tired, 

And both alike breathed hard, and stopped at times. 
When he turn’d round to her, she lowered her face 
Cover’d with blushes, and held out her hand, 
The golden apple in it. 

“Teave me now,” 
Said she,“I must walk homeward.” 

He did take 
The apple and the hand. 

“Both I detain,” 

Said he, “the other two I dedicate 
To the two Powers that soften virgin hearts, 
Eros and Aphrodite.” —Walter Savage Landor 


Made happy that the foe the prize hath won, 
She weeps glad tears for all her glory done. 
—William Morris: Atalanta’s Race 


RHCCUS, THE BOY WHO FORGOT 


Hear now this fairy legend of old Greece, 
As full of freedom, youth, and beauty still 
As the immortal freshness of that grace 
Carved for all ages on some Attic frieze, - 


NCE there was a kind youth named Rheecus, 
kind but forgetful. 

Walking one day in a forest, he chanced 
to see an oak tree that was just ready to fall, and 
with his strong arms and a stout branch he 
propped it up. 

This tree, like so many trees, was the home of 
a beautiful dryad. When the tree was green and 
strong the dryad grew lovely. When the tree was 
withered and leafless the dryad became old and 
gray. And when the tree died the dryad must die 
also. The charming girl was so grateful because 
Rheecus had saved her life that she came out from 
her tree home at once, and asked him what re- 
ward he would like. 

As Rheecus looked into her lovely face he could 
think of nothing better than her love. 

“Very well,” answered the pleasant girl. “Come 
back an hour before sunset, and I will be yours. 


In the meantime, do not forget me.” 
166 
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‘Rheecus swore that he could never forget her. 
But the dryad was not so certain. “You are go- 
ing into the city,” she reminded him, “and you 
have many friends, and you may see many 
things.” So she called a yellow bee who had a 
hive in the top of her tree. “This bee shall be 
my messenger,” she told him, “always ready to 
speak from me to you.” 

In those days of simpleness and faith men did 
not think that happy events were dreams, and 
nothing was thought too wondrous or beautiful 
to be the blessing of a daring heart. 


“So Rhcecus made no doubt that he was blest, 
And all along unto the city’s gate 
Earth seemed to spring beneath him as he walked.” 


It was morning, and he had such a long summer 
day before him. Whenever his eyes lighted upon 
something beautiful he thought that he would buy 
it soon for the lovely lady of the tree. Other faces 
he saw, but none were to be compared with hers. 
Noontime came, and he met many friends with 

whom he feasted and played. By afternoon he 
had seen many beautiful sights and many delight- 
some faces. Late in the day he was busy playing 
dice when a yellow bee came buzzing around his 
ears. Impatiently he brushed it away, again and 
again, until it flew away. His thoughtiess eyes 
followed it out of the window, and he saw in the 
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distance the mountains and the tree tops, and re- 
membered the loving girl who was waiting for 
~ him in the setting sun. 

He tore himself away from his friends, rushed 
out of the door, and ran all the way to the forest. 
He fell breathless beside the oak tree. But the 
doorway of the tree was closed. And when in the 
gathering darkness he waited anxiously he heard 
a voice that sighed and said: 

“OQ Rheecus! nevermore 

Shalt thou behold me, or by day or night, 

Me, who would fain have blest thee with a love 

More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 

Filled any mortal heart.” 


“QO maiden of the tree, have mercy,” cried 
Rheecus, “forgive me.”’ 

“Tt is not that I am unmerciful, but you are 
blind,” she whispered. “T can forgive, but I can- 
not make you see.” And with a last whisper, 
“Nevermore, sr lady of the tree was silent. 


“The sky 
With all its bright sublimity of stars 
Deepened, and on his forehead smote the breeze. 
Beauty was all around him, and delight, 
But from that eve he was alone on earth.” 
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‘“‘ This bee shall be my messenger ” 





BAUCIS AND PHILEMON 
THE KIND OLD PEOPLE 


Beautiful friendship, tried by sun and wind, 
Durable from the daily dust of life 
—Stephen Phillips 


and his wife Baucis sat at their cottage door 

watching the sunset. They had eaten their 
supper and were enjoying a quiet talk about their 
garden, and their cow, and the fruit trees on 
which the pears and apples were beginning to 
ripen. But their talk was very much disturbed 
by rude shouts and laughter from the village chil- 
dren, and by the fierce barking of dogs. 

“T fear,” said Philemon, “that some poor trav- 
eler is asking for a bed in the village, and that 
these rough people have set the dogs on him.” 

“Well, I never,’ answered old Baucis. “I do 
wish the neighbors would be kinder to poor wan- 
derers; I feel that some terrible punishment will 
happen to this village if the people are so wicked 
as to make fun of those who are tired and hungry. 
As for you and me, as long as we have a crust of 
bread, let us always be willing to give half of it 
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O NE evening in times long ago, old Philemon 
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to any poor homeless stranger who may come 
along.” 

“Indeed, that we will,” said Philemon. 

These old folks, you must know, were very poor, 
and had to work hard for a living. They seldom 
had anything to eat except bread and milk, and 
vegetables, with sometimes a little honey from 
their beehives, or a few ripe pears and apples from 
their little garden. But they were two of the kind- 
est old people in the world, and would have gone 
without their dinner any day, rather than refuse 
a slice of bread or a cupful of milk to the weary 
traveler who might stop at the door. 

Their cottage stood on a little hill a short way 
from the village, which lay in a valley; such a 
pretty valley, shaped like a cup, with plenty of 
green fields and gardens, and fruit trees; it was 
a pleasure just to look at it. But the people who 
lived in this lovely place were selfish and hard- 
hearted; they had no pity for the poor, and were 
unkind to those who had no home, and they 
only laughed when Philemon said it was right 
to be gentle to people who were sad and friend- 
less. 

These wicked villagers taught their children 
to be as bad as themselves. They used to clap 
their hands and make fun of poor travelers who 
were tramping wearily from one village to an- 
other, and they even taught the dogs to snarl and 
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bark at strangers if their clothes were shabby. So 
the village was known far and near as an un- 
friendly place, where neither help nor pity was 
to be found. 

What made it worse, too, was that when rich 
people came in their carriages, or riding on fine 
horses, with servants to attend them, the village 
people would take off their hats and be very po- 
lite and attentive; and if the children were rude 
they got their ears boxed; as to the dogs—if a 
single dog dared to growl at a rich man he was 
beaten and then tied up without any supper. 

So now you can understand why old Philemon 
spoke sadly when he heard the shouts of the chil- 
dren, and the barking of the dogs, at the far end 
of the village street. 

He and Baucis sat shaking their heads while 
the noise came nearer and nearer, until they saw 
two travelers coming along the road on foot. A 
erowd of rude children were following them, 
shouting and throwing stones, and several dogs 
were snarling at the travelers’ heels. 

They were both very plainly dressed, and looked 
as if they might not have enough money to pay 
for a night’s lodging. 

“Come, wife,’ said Philemon, “let us go and 
meet these poor people and offer them shelter.”’ 

“You go,” said Baucis, “while I make ready 
some supper,” and she hastened indoors. 
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Philemon went down the road, and holding out 
his hand to the two men, he said, “Welcome 
strangers, welcome.” Mees] 

“Thank you,” answered the younger of the two 
travelers. “Yours is a kind welcome, very ditf- 
ferent from the one we got in the village; pray 
why do you live in such a bad place?” 

“I think,” answered Philemon, “that Provi- 
dence put me here just to make up as best I can 
for other people’s unkindness.” 

The traveler laughed heartily, and Philemon 
was glad to see him in such good spirits. Philemon 
took a good look at him and his companion. The 
younger man was very thin, and was dressed in 
an odd kind of way. Though it was a summer 
evening, he wore a cloak which was wrapped 
tightly about him; and he had a cap on his head, 
the brim of which stuck out over both ears. 
There was something queer too about his shoes, 
but as it was getting dark, Philemon could not see 
exactly what they were like. 

One thing struck Philemon very much, the © 
traveler was so wonderfully light and active that 
it seemed as if his feet were only kept close to the 
ground with difficulty. He had a staff in his hand 
which was the oddest-looking staff Philemon had 
seen. It was made of wood and had a little pair 
of wings near the top. Two snakes cut into the 
wood were twisted round the staff, and these were 
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so well carved that Philemon almost thought he 
could see them wriggling. 

The older man was very tall, and walked calmly 
along, taking no notice either of naughty chil- 
dren or yelping dogs. 

When they reached the cottage gate, Philemon 
said, “We are very poor folk, but you are wel- 
come to whatever we have in the cupboard. My 
wife Baucis has gone to see what you can have for 
supper.” 

They sat down on the bench, and the younger 
stranger let his staff fall as he threw himself down 
on the grass, and then a strange thing happened. 
The staff seemed to get up from the ground of 
its own accord, and it opened a little pair of wings 
and half-hopped, half-flew and leaned itself 
against the wall of the cottage. 

Philemon was so amazed that he feared he had 
been dreaming, but before he could ask any ques- 
tions, the elder stranger said, “Was there not a 
lake long ago covering the spot where the village 
now stands?” 

“Never in my day,” said old Philemon, “nor in 
my father’s, nor my grandfather’s: there were 
always fields and meadows just as there are now, 
and I suppose there always will be.” 

“That Iam not so sure of,” replied the stranger. 
“Since the people in that village have forgotten 
how to be loving and gentle, maybe it were better 
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that the lake should be rippling over the cottages 
again,” and he looked very sad and stern. 

He was a very important-looking man, Phile- 
mon felt, even though his clothes were old and 
shabby; maybe he was some great learned 
stranger who did not care at all for money or 
clothes, and was wandering about the world seek- 
ing wisdom and knowledge. Philemon was quite 
sure he was not a common person. But he talked 
so kindly to Philemon and the younger traveler 
made such funny remarks, that they were all con- 
stantly laughing. 

“Pray, my young friend, what is your name?” 
Philemon asked. 

“Well,” answered the younger man, “I am 
called Mercury, because I am so quick.” 

“What a strange name!” said Philemon; “and 
your friend, what is he called?” 

“You must ask the thunder to tell you that,” 
said Mercury, “no other voice is loud enough.” 

Philemon was a little confused at this answer, 
but the stranger looked so kind and friendly that 
he began to tell them about his good old wife, and 
what fine butter and cheese she made, and how 
happy they were in their little garden; and how 
they loved each other very dearly and hoped they 
might live together till they died. And the stern 
stranger listened with a sweet smile on his face. 

Baucis had now got supper ready; not very 
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much of a supper, she told them. There was only 
half a brown loaf and a bit of cheese, a pitcher 
with some milk, a little honey, and a bunch of 
purple grapes. But she said, “Had we only 
known you were coming, my goodman and I 
would have gone without anything in order to 
give you a better supper.” 

“Do not trouble,” said the elder stranger 
kindly. “A hearty welcome is better than the 
finest of food, and we are so hungry that what you 
have to offer us seems a feast.” Then they all 
went into the cottage. 

And now I must tell you something that will 
make your eyes open. You remember that Mer- 
cury’s staff was leaning against-the cottage wall? 
Well, when its owner went in at the door, what 
should this wonderful staff do but spread its 
little wings and go hop-hop, flutter-flutter up the 
steps; then it went tap-tap across the kitchen 
floor and did not stop till it stood close behind 
Mercury’s chair. No one noticed this, as Baucis 
and her husband were too busy attending to their 
guests. 

Baucis filled up two bowls of milk from the 
pitcher while her husband cut the loaf and the 
cheese. “What delicious, milk, Mother Baucis,” 
said Mercury, “may I have some more? This has 
been such a hot day that I am very thirsty.” 

“Oh, dear, I am so sorry and ashamed,” an- 
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swered Baucis, “but the truth is there is hardly 
another drop of milk in the pitcher.” 

“Tet me see,” said Mercury, starting up and 
catching hold of the handle, “why here is cer- 
tainly more milk in the pitcher.”’ He poured out 
a bowlful for himself and another for his com- 
panion. Baucis could scarcely believe her eyes. 
“T suppose I must have made a mistake,” she 
thought, “at any rate the pitcher must be empty 
now after filling both bowls twice over.” 

“Excuse me, my kind hostess,” said Mercury in 
a little while, “but your milk is so good that I 
should very much like another bowlful.” 

Now Baucis was perfectly sure that the pitcher 
was empty, and in order to show Mercury that 
there was not another drop in it, she held it up- 
side down over his bowl. What was her surprise 
when a stream of fresh milk fell bubbling into 
the bowl and overflowed on to the table, and the 
two snakes that were twisted round Mercury’s 
staff stretched out their heads and began to lap 
it up. 

“And now, a slice of your brown loaf, pray 
Mother Baucis, and a little honey,” asked Mer- 
cury. 

Baucis handed the loaf, and though it had been 
rather a hard and dry loaf when she and her hus- 
band ate some at tea time, it was now as soft and 
new as if it had just come from the oven. As to 
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the honey, it had become the color of new gold 
and had the scent of a thousand flowers, and the 
small grapes in the bunch had grown larger and 
richer, and each one seemed bursting with ripe 
juice. 

Although Baucis was a very simple old woman, 
she could not help thinking that there was some- 
thing rather strange going on. She sat down be- 
side Philemon and told him in a whisper what she 
had seen. 

“Did you ever hear anything so wonderful?” 
she asked. 

“No, I never did,” answered Philemon, with a 
smile. “I fear you have been in a dream, my dear 
old wife.” 

He knew Baucis could not say Soliat was untrue, 
but he thought that she had not noticed how much 
milk there had really been in the pitcher at first. 
So when Mercury once more asked for a little milk, 
Philemon rose and lifted the pitcher himself. He 
peeped in and saw that there was not a drop in it; 
then all at once a little white fountain gushed up 
from the bottom, and the pitcher was soon filled 
to the brim with delicious milk. 

Philemon was so amazed that he nearly let the 
jug fall. “Who are ye, wonder-working stran- 
gers?” he cried. 

“Your guests, good Philemon, and your 
friends,’ answered, the elder traveler, “and may 
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the pitcher never be empty for kind Baucis and 
yourself any more than for the hungry travelers.” 

The old people did not like to ask any more ques- 
tions; they gave the guests their own sleeping 
room, and then they lay down on the hard floor 
in the kitchen. It was long before they fell asleep, 
not because they thought how hard their bed was, 
but because there was so much to whisper to each 
other about the wonderful strangers and what 
they had done. 

They all rose with the sun next morning. Phile- 
mon begged the visitors to stay a little till Baucis 
should milk the cow and bake some bread for 
breakfast. But the travelers seemed to be in a 
hurry and wished to start at once, and they asked 
Baucis and Philemon to go with them a short dis- 
tance to show them the way. } 

So they all four set out together, and Mercury 
was so full of fun and laughter, and made them 
feel so happy and bright, that they would have 
been glad to keep him in their cottage every day 
and all day long. 

“Ah, me,” said Philemon, “if only our neighbors 
knew what a pleasure it was to be kind to 
strangers, they would tie up all their dogs and 
never allow the children to fling another stone.” 

“It is a sin and shame for them to behave so,” 
said Baucis, “and I mean to go this very day and 
tell some of them how wicked they are.” 





They all four set out together 
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“I fear,” said Mercury, smiling, “that you will 
not find any of them at home.” 

The old people looked at the elder traveler and 
his face had grown very grave and stern. “When 
men do not feel toward the poorest stranger as if 
he were a brother,” he said, in a deep, grave voice, 
“they are not worthy to remain on the earth, 
which was made just to be the home for the whole 
family of the human race of men and women and 
children.” 

“And, by the by,” said Mercury, with a look of 
fun and mischief in his eyes, “where is this vil- 
lage you talk about? I do not see anything of it.” 

Philemon and his wife turned toward the val- 
ley, where at sunset only the day before they had 
seen the trees and gardens, and the houses, and 
the streets with the children playing in them. But 
there was no longer any sign of the village. There 
was not even a valley. Instead, they saw a broad 
lake which filled all the great basin from brim to 
brim, and whose waters glistened and sparkled in 
the morning sun. 

The village that had been there only yesterday 
was now gone! 

“Alas! what has become of our poor neigh- 
bors?” cried the kind-hearted old people. 

“They are not men and women any longer,” an- 
swered the elder traveler, in a deep voice like dis- 
tant thunder. “There was no beauty and no use 
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in lives such as theirs, for they had no love for 
one another, and no pity in their hearts for those 
who were poor and weary. Therefore the lake 
that was here in the old, old days has flowed over 
them, and they will be men and women no more.” 

“Yes,” said Mercury, with his mischievous 
smile, “these foolish people have all been changed 
into fishes because they had cold blood which 
never warmed their hearts, just as the fishes 
have.” 

“As for you, good Philemon, and you, kind Bau- 
cis,” said the elder traveler, “you, indeed, gave a 
hearty welcome to the homeless strangers. You 
have done well, my dear old friends, and whatever 
wish you have most at heart will be granted.” 

Philemon and Baucis looked at one another, and 
then I do not know which spoke, but it seemed as 
if the voice came from them both. “Let us live 
together while we live, and let us die together, at 
the same time, for we have always loved each 
other.” 

“Be it so,” said the elder stranger, and he held 
out his hands as if to bless them. The old couple 
bent their heads and fell on their knees to thank 
him, and when they lifted their eyes again, neither 
Mercury nor his companion was to be seen. 

So Philemon and Baucis returned to the cot- 
tage; and to every traveler who passed that way 
they offered a drink of milk from the wonderful 
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pitcher, and if the guest was a kind, gentle soul, 
he found the milk the sweetest and most refresh- 
ing he had ever tasted. But if a cross bad-tem- 
pered fellow took even a sip, he found the pitcher 
full of sour milk, which made him twist his face 
with dislike and disappointment. 

Baucis and Philemon lived a great, great many 
years and grew very old. And one summer morn- 
ing when their friends came to share their break- 
fast, neither Baucis nor Philemon was to be 
found! 

The guests looked everywhere, and all in vain. 
Then suddenly one of them noticed two beautiful 
trees in the garden, just in front of the door. One 
was an oak tree and the other a linden tree, and 
their branches were twisted together so that they 
seemed to be embracing. 

No one had ever seen these trees before, and 
while they were all wondering how such fine trees 
could possibly have grown up in a single night, 
there came a gentle wind which set the branches 
moving, and then a mysterious voice was heard 
coming from the oak tree. “TI am old Philemon,” 
it said; and again another voice whispered, “And 
I am Baucis.” 

And the people knew that the good old couple 
would live for a hundred years or more in the 
heart of these lovely trees. And oh, what a pleas- 
ant shade they flung around! Some kind soul 
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built a seat under the branches, and whenever a 
traveler sat down to rest he heard a pleasant 
whisper of the leaves over his head, and he won- 
dered why the sound should seem to say, ‘‘Wel- 
come, dear traveler, welcome.” 
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ORION, UNLUCKY HUNTER 


“What do you hunt, Orion, 
This starry night?” 
“The Ram, the Bull and the Lion, 
And the Great Bear,” says Orion, 
“With my starry quiver and beautiful belt 
I am trying to find a good thick pelt 
To warm my shoulders tonight, 
To warm my shoulders tonight.” 
—Robert Graves 


HE story of Orion is a story of hard luck. 
Orion, a son of Neptune, was a mighty 
hunter, clumsy and strong. One of his fa- 
vorite occupations was falling in love, but because 
of his clumsiness all the girls were afraid of him. 
One of his first loves was Merope, the daughter 
of the king of the island of Chios, He cleared the 
island of wild beasts for her sake. He brought 
to her the choicest spoils of his hunting. And fi- 
nally, when her father kept holding off his con- 
sent, he tried to steal her away. Then her father 
put Orion’s eyes out and cast him out, alone by the 
seaside. 

According to another story, Orion had also been 
in love with Aurora, the Queen of the Morning. 
The poor, blind giant heard a cyclops’ hammer 
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ringing in the distance, and following its sound 
he came at length to one of the forges where Vul- 
can was at work. He asked Vulcan to help him. 
Vulcan gave him one of his men to act as his guide, 
and told them to go together until they found the 
bright home of the Morning. So the giant carried 
the young blacksmith on his shoulder to that heal- 
ing shelter. There the sunbeams gave him back 
his sight. 

After that Orion did most of his hunting with 
the Huntress Queen, Diana. Again his luck was 
hard. Diana’s brother Apollo objected to the 
clumsy giant, and one day when she was hunting 
in the woods Apollo implored her to show her skill 
by hitting with her arrow a dark speck that was 
moving in the water. It seems that the dark speck 
was Orion’s head. Diana could not bring him 
back to life, and so, because he was so faithful to 
her, she put him in the heavens, where every night 
you can see him in one of the brightest and most 
beautiful clusters of stars. On winter nights, 
with his sword, his club, his lion’s skin, and his 
girdle, he races across the heavens, with his dog 
Sirius behind him, or he chases after the seven 
beautiful girls whom we call the Pleiades, who 
crowd together as they try to flee away from him. 
In the summer we see him only in the morning, 
for he still loves the Goddess of the Dawn and he 
still grows pale before her, and sinks quietly down 
to the waters of his father, Neptune. 
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Those Pleiades are followers of Diana. When 
Orion first chased them they sought help from 
Jupiter, who turned them into pigeons, so that 
they could escape him, and then placed them 
among the stars. Their number is seven, but only 
six of the sisters can be seen. Electra, the 
seventh, left her place that she might not see the 
fall of Troy, and, as a comet, with wildly floating 
hair, has been ranging the heavens ever since. 

So, most glorious and most brave, the lonely 
Orion, in full, manly figure, hunts the skies at 
night, the winter winds carrying his cry through 
the air, as he sweeps on, ever baffled but never dis- 
couraged. 

I have guess’d 
At thy strange shape and function, haply felt 
The charm of that old myth about thy belt 
And sword; but, most, my spirit was possess’d 
By His great Presence, Who is never far 
From his light-bearers, whether man or star. 
—Charles Tennyson Turner 
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QUOTATIONS 


The gray 
Dawn and the Pleiades before him 
danced, shedding sweet influence. 
—Milton: Paradise Lost 


Many a night I saw the Pleiades, rising thro’ 
the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a 
Silver braid. —Tennyson: Locksley Hall 


“Are you cold too, poor Pleiades, 
This frosty night?” 
“Yes, and so are the Hyads: 
See us cuddle and hug,” says the Pleiades, 
“All six in a ring: it keeps us warm: 
We huddle together like birds in a storm: 
It’s bitter weather tonight, - 
It’s bitter weather tonight.” 
—Robert Graves: Star-Talk 


Orion, hunter of the beast! 

His sword hung gleaming by his side, 

And, on his arm, the lion’s hide 

Scattered across the midnight air 

The golden radiance of his hair. 
—Longfellow: The Occultation of Orion 


All the bright company of Heaven 
Hold him in their high comradeship, 
The Dog-Star, and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion’s Belt and sworded hip. 
—J. H. F. Grenfell: Into Battle 


MIDAS OF THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


NCE upon a time there lived a very rich king 
whose name was Midas, and he had a little 
daughter whom he loved very dearly. This 

king was fonder of gold than of anything else in 
the whole world; or if he did love anything better, 
it was the one little daughter who played so mer- 
rily beside her father’s footstool. 

But the more Midas loved his daughter, the 
more he wished to be rich for her sake. He 
thought, foolish man, that the best thing he could 
do for his child was to leave her the biggest pile 
of yellow, glittering gold that had ever been 
heaped together since the world began. So he 
gave all his thoughts and all his time to this pur- 
pose. 

When he worked in his garden, he used to wish 
that the roses had leaves made of gold, and once 
when his little daughter brought him a handful of 
yellow buttercups, he exclaimed, “Now if these 
had only been real gold they would have been 
worth gathering.” He very soon forgot how 
beautiful the flowers, and the grass, and the trees 
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were, and at the time this story begins Midas 
could scarcely bear to see or to touch anything 
that was not made of gold. 

Every day he used to spend a great many hours 
in a dark, ugly room underground: it was here 
that he kept all his money, and whenever Midas 
wanted to be very happy he would lock himself 
into this miserable room and would spend hours 
and hours pouring the glittering coins out of his 
moneybags. Or he would count again and 
again the bars of gold which were kept in a big 
oak chest with a great iron lock in the lid, and 
sometimes he would carry a boxful of gold dust 
from the dark corner where it lay, and would look 
at the shining heap by the light that came from a 
tiny window. 

To his greedy eyes there never seemed to be 
half enough; he was quite discontented. “What 
a happy man I should be,” he said one day, “if 
only the whole world could be made of gold, and 
if it all belonged to me!”’ 

Just then a shadow fell across the golden pile, 
and when Midas looked up he saw a young man 
with a cheery, rosy face standing in the thin strip 
of sunshine that came through the little window. 
Midas was certain that he had carefully locked the 
door before he opened his moneybags, so he knew 
that no one, unless he were more than a mortal, 
could get in beside him. The stranger seemed so 
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faery and pleasant that Midas was not in the 
least afraid. 

“You are a rich man, friend Midas,” the visitor 
said. “I doubt if any other room in the whole 
world has as much gold in it as this.” 

“Maybe,” said Midas in a discontented voice, 
“but I wish it were much more; and think how 
many years it has taken me to gather it all! If 
only I could live for a thousand years, then I might 
be really rich.” 

“Then you are not satisfied?” asked the 
stranger. Midas shook his head. 

“What would satisfy you?” the stranger asked. 

Midas looked at his visitor for a minute, and 
then said: “I am tired of getting money with so 
much trouble. I should like everything I touch 
to be changed into gold.” 

The stranger smiled, and his smile seemed to fill 
the room like a flood of sunshine. “Are you quite 
sure, Midas, that you would never be sorry if your 
wish were granted?” he asked. 

“Quite sure,” said Midas, “I ask nothing more 
to make me perfectly happy.” 

“Be it as you wish, then,” said the stranger: 
“from tomorrow at sunrise you will have your de- 
sire—everything you touch will be changed into 
gold.” 

The figure of the stranger then grew brighter 
and brighter, so that Midas had to close his eyes, 
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and when he opened them again he saw only a 
yellow sunbeam in the room, and all around him 
glittered the precious gold which he had spent his 
life in gathering. 

How Midas longed for the next day to come! 
He scarcely slept that night, and as soon as it was 
light he laid his hand on the chair beside his bed; 
then he nearly cried when he saw that nothing 
happened: the chair remained just as it was. 
“Could the stranger have made a mistake,” he 
wondered, “or had it been a dream?” 

He lay still, getting angrier and angrier each 
minute until at last the sun rose, and the first rays 
shone through his window and brightened the 
room. It seemed to Midas that the bright yellow 
sunbeam was reflected very curiously from the 
covering of his bed, and he sat up and looked more 
closely. 

What was his delight when he saw that the bed- 
cover on which his hands rested had become a 
woven cloth of the purest and brightest gold! 
He started up and caught hold of the bedpost—in- 
stantly it became a golden pillar. He pulled aside 
the window curtain and the tassel gew heavy in 
his hand—it was a mass of gold! He took up a 
book from the table, and at his first touch it be- 
came a bundle of thin golden leaves, in which no 
reading could be seen. 

Midas was delighted with his good fortune. He 
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took his spectacles from his pocket and put them 
on, so that he might see more distinctly what he 
was about. But to his surprise he could not pos- 
sibly see through them: the clear glasses had 
turned into gold, and, of course, though they were 
worth a great deal of money, they were of no use 
as spectacles. ; 

Midas thought this was rather troublesome, but. 
he soon forgot all about it. He went downstairs, 
and how he laughed with pleasure when he noticed 
that the railing became a bar of shining gold as 
he rested his hand on it; even the rusty iron latch 
of the garden door turned yellow as soon as his 
fingers pressed it. 

How lovely the garden was! In the old days 
Midas had been very fond of flowers, and had 
spent a great deal of money in getting rare trees 
and flowers with which to make his garden beau- 
tiful. 

Red roses in full bloom scented the air; purple 
and white violets nestled under the rosebushes, 
and birds were singing happily in the cherry 
trees, which were covered with Snow-white blos- 
soms. But since Midas had become so fond of gold 
he had lost all pleasure in his garden: this morn- 
ing he did not even see how beautiful it was. 

He was thinking of nothing but the wonderful 
gift the stranger had brought him, and he was 
sure he could make the garden of far more value 
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_ than it had ever been. So he went from bush to 
bush and touched the flowers. And the beautiful 
pink and red color faded from the roses: the vio- 
lets became stiff, and then glittered among 
bunches of hard yellow leaves: and showers of 
snow-white blossoms no longer fell from the 
cherry trees; the tiny petals were all changed into 
_ flakes of solid gold, which glittered so brightly in 
the sunbeams that Midas could not bear to look 
at them. } 

But he was quite satisfied with his morning’s 
work, and went back to the palace for breakfast 
feeling very happy. 

Just then he heard his little daughter crying 
bitterly, and she came running into the room sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. ‘How now, lit- 
tle lady,” he said, “pray what is the matter with 
you this morning?” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear, such a dreadful thing has 
happened!” answered the child. “I went to the 
garden to gather you some roses, and they are all 
spoiled; they have grown quite ugly, and stiff, and 
yellow, and they have no scent. What can be the 
matter?” and she cried bitterly. 

Midas was ashamed to confess that he was to 
blame, so he said nothing, and they sat down at 
the table. The King was very hungry, and he 
poured out a cup of wine and helped himself to 
some fish, but the instant his lips touched the 
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wine it became the color of gold, and the next 
moment it hardened into a solid lump. “Oh, dear 
me!” exclaimed the King, rather surprised. 

“What is the matter, father?” asked his little 
daughter. 

“Nothing, child, nothing,” he answered; “eat 
your bread and milk.” 

Then he looked at the nice little fish on his plate, 
and he gently touched its tail with his finger. Te 
his horror it at once changed into gold. He took 
one of the delicious hot cakes, and he had scarcely 
broken it when the white flour changed into yel- 
low crumbs which shone like grains of hard sea 
sand. 

“T do not see how I am going to get any break- 
fast,” he said to himself, and he looked with envy 
at his little daughter, who had dried her tears and 
was eating her bread and milk hungrily. “I won- 
der if it will be the same at dinner,” he thought, 
“and if so, how am I going to live if all my food 
is to be turned into gold?” 

Midas began to get very anxious and to think 
about many things he had never thought of be- 
fore. Here was the very richest breakfast that 
could be set before a King, and yet there was noth- 
ing that he could eat! The poorest workman sit- 
ting down to a crust of bread and a cup of water 
was better off than King Midas, whose dainty food 
was worth its weight in gold. 
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_ He began to doubt whether, after all, riches 
were the only good thing in the world, and he was 
so hungry that he gave a groan. 

His little daughter noticed that her father ate 
nothing, and at first she sat still looking at him 
and trying to find out what was the matter. Then 
she got down from her chair, and running to her 
father, she threw her arms lovingly round his 
knees. 

Midas bent down and kissed her. He felt that 
his little daughter’s love was a thousand times 
more precious than all the gold he had gained 
since the stranger came to visit him. ‘My pre- 
cious, precious little girl!” he said, but there was 
no answer. 

Alas! what had he done? The moment that his 
lips had touched the child’s forehead, a change 
took place. Her sweet rosy face, so full of love 
and happiness, hardened and became a glittering 
yellow color; her beautiful, brown curls hung like 
wires of gold from the small head, and her soft, 
tender little figure grew stiff in his arms. 

Midas had often said to people that his little 
daughter was worth her weight in gold and it had 
become really true. Now when it was too late, he 
felt how much more precious was the warm tender 
heart that loved him than all the gold that could 
be piled up between the earth and sky. 

He began to wring his hands and to-wish that 
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he was the poorest man in the wide world, if the 
loss of all his money might bring back the rosy 
color to his dear child’s face. ; 

While he was in despair he suddenly saw a 
stranger standing near the door, the same visitor 
he had seen yesterday for the first time in his 
treasure room, and who had granted his wish. 

“Well, friend Midas,” he said, “pray how are 
you enjoying your new power?” 

Midas shook his head. “I am very miserable,” 
he said. : 

“Very miserable, are you?” exclaimed the 
stranger. “And how does that happen: have you 
not everything that your heart desired?” 

“Gold is not everything,” answered Midas, “and 
[ have lost all that my heart really cared for.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger, “I see you have made 
some discoveries since yesterday. Tell me truly, 
which of these things do you really think is worth 
most—a cup of clear cold water and a crust of 
bread, or the power of turning everything you 
touch into gold; your own little daughter, alive 
and loving, or that solid statue of a child which 
would be valued at thousands of dollars?” 

“O my child, my child!” sobbed Midas, wringing 
his hands. “I would not have given one of her 
curls for the power of changing all the world into 
gold, and I would give all I possess for a cup of 
cold water and a crust of bread.” 
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“You are wiser than you were, King Midas,” 
said the stranger. “Tell me, do you really wish 
to get rid of your fatal gift?” 

“Yes,” said Midas, “‘it is hateful to me.” 

“Go then,” said the stranger, ‘“‘and plunge into 
the river that flows at the bottom of the garden: 
take also a pitcher of the same water, and sprinkle 
it over anything that you wish to change back 
again from gold to its former substance.” 

King Midas bowed low, and when he lifted his 
head the stranger was nowhere to be seen. 

You may easily believe that King Midas lost no 
time in getting a big pitcher; then he ran toward 
the river. On reaching the water he jumped in 
without even waiting to take off his shoes. “How 
delightful!” he said, as he came out with his hair 
all dripping, “this is really a most refreshing bath, 
and surely it must have washed away the magic 
Pitt,” 

Then he dipped the pitcher into the water, and 
how glad he was to see that it became just a com- 
mon earthen pitcher and not a golden one as it 
had been five minutes before! He was conscious, 
also, of a change in himself: a cold, heavy weight 
seemed to have gone, and he felt light, and happy, 
and human once more. Maybe his heart had been 
changing into gold too, though he could not see 
it, and now it had softened again and become 
gentle and kind. 
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Midas hurried back to the palace with the 
pitcher of water, and the first thing he did was to 
sprinkle it by handfuls all over the golden figure 
of his little daughter. You would have laughed 
to see how the rosy color came back to her cheeks, 
and how she began to sneeze and choke, and how 
surprised she was to find herself dripping wet 
and her father still throwing water over her. 

You see she did not know that she had been a 
little golden statue, for she could not remember 
anything from the moment when she ran to kiss 
her father. 

King Midas then led his daughter into the gar- 
den, where he sprinkled all the rest of the water 
over the rosebushes and the grass and the trees; 
and in a minute they were blooming as freshly as 
ever, and the air was laden with the scent of the 
flowers. 

There were two things left, which, as long as he 
lived, used to remind King Midas of the stranger’s 
fatal gift. One was that the sands at the bottom 


of the river always sparkled like grains of gold: 


and the other, that his little daughter’s curls were 
no longer brown. They had a golden tinge which 
had not been there before that miserable day 
when he had received the fatal gift, and when his 
kiss had changed them into gold. 

Midas seems to have been doomed to make un- 
lucky choices. When Pan and Apollo contended 
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in song, all other creatures gave the prize to the 
supreme and divine minstrel, Apollo. But Midas 
voted for Pan. With scorn Apollo looked upon 
Midas. “The ears of an ass have heard my 
music,” he said. “Henceforth Midas shall have 
ass’s ears.” 

So long ears with crisp, black hair grew on 
Midas’ head. He hired his court barber to hide 
them with a wig. But although the barber had 
promised to tell no one, he could not hold the secret. 
So he dug a hole and whispered one day in the 
spring into the damp earth, “King Midas has ass’s 
ears.” When reeds grew up out of the hole and 
the wind blew through them, they whispered to all 
who would listen, “King Midas has ass’s ears.” 
And they have been whispering this ever since. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Ovid: Metamorphoses 

Hawthorne: The Golden Touch 

Lyly: Mydas (a play) 

Swift: The Fable of Midas 

J. G. Sawe: The Choice of Midas (a burlesque) 


QUOTATIONS 
Touched by the Midas finger of the state, 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 
—Cowper: The Task 


Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 


Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee. - 
—Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice 


ADMETUS AND ALCESTIS 


THE GREAT FIGHT WITH DEATH 


DMETUS was King of Thessaly. When 

A Apollo was driven into exile by his father 

Jupiter he came to Admetus and asked 

leave to take care of his flocks for him on the 

banks of the pleasant river Anthrysus. The 

people called the new shepherd but a shiftless 
youth, in whom they saw no good. 


Yet after he was dead and gone 
And e’en his memory dim, 

Earth seemed more sweet to live upon, 
More full of joy because of him. 


Now Aleestis, the lovely daughter of King 
Pelias, had so many lovers that her father had 
promised her to the one who should come for her 
in a chariot drawn by lions and boars. Pelias 
thought that he would be safe enough in expect- 
ing to keep his daughter, because no man in the 
world would be strong enough to drive such fierce 
beasts. 

Admetus told his troubles to his strange young 
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shepherd. The next day Apollo disappeared, but 
the day after he came back again, amid great | 
commotion. The people were running away from 
the roadway on every side and shouting. Down 
the road King Admetus looked, and there, stand- 
ing upright in a great chariot, was the shepherd 
driving a pair of lions and a pair of boars 
harnessed together. Ete 

Admetus was happy. Hardly stopping to thank 
the divine shepherd he leaped in the chariot and 
drove off with his strange horses on the road 
toward Pelias. Not once did he stop on the road 
until the castle of Pelias was in sight. 

You may be sure that the sweet Alcestis was 
looking from some window of the tower when her 
brave lover came up with his wild and strange 
animals. It took courage for the brave little 
Princess to step into the chariot, even when her 
lover soothed the boars and the lions purred 
like kittens. Pelias was forced to keep his promise 
and say good-by to his daughter, and Admetus 
took her happily home. Both of them after that 
loved their divine shepherd more than ever. 

After this there were many happy days. The 
flocks and the herds and the fields of the King 
were more prosperous than ever. It seemed that 
no evil could befall him. 

Yet after a time King Admetus fell suddenly 
and sorely ill. Even Apollo the healer could not 
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cure him, and at length the anxious god said 
good-by to his sheep and went away into the 
heavens to ask wisdom of the three Fates. 

Two of them were willing to spare Admetus, 
but the oldest only said with a bitter smile, “I 
will spare him, if someone will die in his place.” 

It would not seem hard to find someone to take 
Admetus’ place. He had plenty of faithful 
servants to whom he had always been kind. His 
father and mother were old and could not expect 
to live long. Why should not they give up their 
lives for his? And there were many friends who 
had often told him that they would give him any- 
thing he desired. But not one was willing to give 
up life. Then Alcestis came forward quickly and 
willingly and offered herself in his place. 

Admetus, fond as he was of life, would not take 
it at such a cost. But there was no remedy. Ad- 
metus grew strong, and Alcestis sickened, and 
grew weak, and died. 

Now that day a mighty stranger traveling by on 
foot came to King Admetus’ door and asked 
for food. The stranger, noisy and jolly, was out 
of place amid so much sadness and go many 
tears. But after a time when he had heard the 
sorrowful story, he became quiet and went away 
quickly. 

That night Death came to take away the quiet 
body of Alcestis that lay, covered with white, upon 
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her couch. As he started to enter, suddenly the 
great stranger stood in the doorway and held him 
back with his arms. Then he seized Death by the 
throat, and the two giants wrestled together. It 
was a mighty battle. No one before had ever 
fought with Death without being defeated. The 
battle was long, though silent. By and by Death, 
with shrunken face and rattling bones, was 
thrown out into the darkness. | 

King Admetus, grieving in his inner chamber, 
had not heard the conflict. 

He looked up, reproachfully, when his door 
opened, and he saw there a mighty stranger, lead- 
ing by his hand a shrouded something, live and 
womanlike. 

“Admetus,” said the stranger, “take and keep 
this woman, who is my captive, until I come this 
way again.” 

But Admetus would allow no woman in the 
room that Alcestis had left empty. 

Then cried Hercules, for the stranger was in- 
deed that mighty one, “Take hold of her. See, 
friend, if she does not look somewhat like the wife 
that you have lost.” 

Slowly he lifted the veil and there, with such 
fixed eyes and such a quiet smile, stood Alcestis 
herself. 

They rushed to each other’s arms, and then 
turned hand in hand and said: ‘What can we 
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do, stranger, to thank you for giving us back life 
and love?” 

Then the great Hercules with a quaint bow 
said, as he parted from them: “Just keep on be- 
ing kind to stranger-guests, in the old way. 
Good-by.” 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Lowell: The Shepherd of King Admetus 
Browning: Balaustion’s Adventure 
Euripides: Alcestis 

Chaucer: Legende of Good Women 
William Morris: The Love of Alcestis 
Landor: Alcestis 

Meredith: Phoebus and Admetus 


QUOTATIONS 


Methought I saw my late espoused saint 

Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 

Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 

Rescued from death by force, though pale and faint. 
—John Milton 


Down go I, to the unsunned dwelling-place 
Confident I shall bring Alkestis back. 
—Browning: Balaustion’s Adventure 
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ANTIGONE, THE FAITHFUL SISTER 


O you like a sad but beautiful story? 
Once there were two brothers named 
Eteocles and Polynices. They were un- 
kind and quarrelsome men, and they fought with 
each other until they killed each other. These 
brothers had a lovely sister whose name was 
Antigone. They had been unkind and quarrel- 
some to her as well as to each other and to every- 
one else. But Antigone had always been loving 
to both of them. | 
When these two bad men were dead the king 
of that country sent a messenger throughout his 
city with this command: “Bteocles was right. 
Bury him with great honor. Polynices was wrong. 
Leave his body on the ground for the beasts of 
the field and the birds of the air. Whoever dares 
to lay him in the ground or so much as sprinkle 
earth upon him shall be stoned to death before 
the people of the city.” 
So the body of Polynices was thrown out on a 
mound of earth, and guards were placed there to 
see that no one should bury it or sprinkle earth 


upon it. 
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Now in those days it was believed that if a body 
was left unburied the spirit would always wander 
miserably and homelessly upon earth. 

So Antigone said to her sister: “I do not speak 
for any love that Polynices ever showed us or to 
our father. But there are other laws besides the 
laws of gentleness and pity. There is the law of 
justice, which lives forever, and this law cries out 
that offerings must be given for those who 
wander along the shore of the river of death,” 

So Antigone went out and when the shades of 
night covered the earth she scraped away the 
sand until the body of Polynices sank down into a 
shallow grave. 

But the men who were placed to guard the body 
woke up from their sleep and seized her and car- 
ried her in the morning before the king. 

Then the king said, “You have made your own 
trouble, Antigone, for I cannot take back the 
words which I have spoken, and this day you shall 
die.” 

But she answered him: “Do with meas you will, 
O King. I have obeyed a law which is higher and 
stronger than your word.” 

So they carried the girl to a hollow rock, and 
there they placed her with a loaf of bread and a 
flask of water. 

Then dark signs were seen in the heaven and 
an old prophet came to the king and said: “Take 
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care, O King, what you are doing. The wrath of 
the Furies is coming upon your city, and you shall 
die if you kill Antigone.” 

Then the king was frightened and he said: ‘““The 
evil may yet be undone. The traitor’s body shall 
be buried and we will go and bring out Antigone 
from the cave where they have left her to die.” 

Hastily and in much fear they went to save the 
beautiful girl, but when they went into the cave 
the body of Antigone lay before them stiff and 
cold in death. Beside her sat the king’s son who 
loved her, bowed in grief. “It is too late,” he said. 
“She is gone. What have I to live for now?” And 
he plunged a dagger into his heart so that he 
might go down into the Underworld to be with 
Antigone forever. 

After that there was nothing but sorrow in the 
city of that king. The king himself left his throne. 
The people of the city never forgot the brave and 
generous deed of Antigone. 


LITERARY REFERENCES 


Sophocles: Antigone 
Aubrey De Vere: Antigone 
Shelley: Swellfoot the Tyrant 


HERO TALES 


A closer kinship claims these isles, 
The love-land of the heart. 

It is because the poet’s dream 
Still haunts each happy vale, 

That peopled every grove and stream 
To fit his fairy tale. 


There may be greener vales and hills 
Less bare to shelter man; 

But still they want the naiad rills, 
And miss the pipe of Pan. 


There may be other isles as fair 
And summer seas as blue, 

But then Odysseus touched not there 
Nor Argo beached her crew. 


—Sir Rennell Rodd 


HERCULES, THE STRONGEST MAN 


ERCULES, whom the Greeks called Hera- 
cles and the Romans, sometimes, Alcides, 
was the strongest of all the giants, Many 

of the stories that are told about Hercules remind 


us of those that we know about Samson. J upiter 
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was the father of Hercules, and the grand- 
daughter of Perseus and Andromeda was his 
mother. 

When he was 2 baby, Queen Juno began to try 
to kill him. She sent two serpents crawling into 
his bedroom as he was lying in his cradle. The 
strong little baby seized one in each hand and 
strangled them both. 

As he grew older he was so strong and also so 
quick-tempered that everyone was afraid of him. 
He had a way of hurting his teachers, so that by 
and by they all gave him up, and sent him off into 
the mountains to live with the herdsmen and the 
eattle. While he lived with the shepherds he killed 
with his bare hands a lion that had been destroy- 
ing their sheep, and in many ways he was so kind 
and useful to them that they all became very fond 
of him. 

When Hercules became a young man it was 
time for him to decide what he would do in life. 
One day two young women met him while he was 
standing at a crossroad. One of them was very 
beautiful and she offered himmanyrich gifts. Her 
name was Pleasure. The other one had a wise but 
stern face and she did not even promise him any 
gift. Her name was Duty. Hercules chose Duty 
instead of Pleasure and always tried to be faith- 
ful to her. 

In trying to follow Duty, Hercules was kept 
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very busy. He had many hard and brave adven- 
tures. 

One of these was the slaying of the Hydra. The 
Hydra was a water serpent that lived in the 
swamp. It was of tremendous size and fierceness. 
It had nine heads, one of which could never die. 
Every time Hercules cut off one, two new ones 
came in its place. Hercules was going to give up 
in despair when along came his clever young 
nephew Ioleus. Ioleus suggested that they 
should burn away the other heads, and then the 
last one they buried under a great rock, and it 
has never been seen since. 

Hercules was ordered by King Augeus to clean 
his stables. In these stables lived three thousand 
oxen, and the stalls had not been cleaned for 
thirty years. Hercules thought of an easy way. 
He dug a ditch and brought together two rivers, 
and then the two rivers rushing down through the 
stalls washed them all out in one day. 

Hercules was ordered to capture the oxen of 
Geryon. This Geryon was a monster with three 
bodies, and the oxen were guarded by the giant 
Eurestheus and _ his two-headed dogs, but 
Hercules killed the giant and the dogs, and ecar- 
ried the oxen safely through the sea and back 
home. When he climbed from the sea to the shore 
he threw up two monuments of rock in honor of 
his brave deed, and one of them is now a moun- 
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tain in Africa, and the other is the crag which we 
eall Gibraltar. 

His next brave deed was to get the golden 
apples from the garden of the Hesperides. 


. . . The gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree. 
Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring; 
The Graces and the rosy-bosomed Hours 
Thither all their bounties bring. 
There eternal Summer dwells, 
And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells. 

—Milton 


The Hesperides were the daughters of the Eve- 
ning Star and their apples were guarded by a 
sleepless dragon. Hercules did not even know 
where to find the garden, and when he found it he 
knew that even he was not strong enough to get 
past the dragon and steal the fruit. 

There was one giant who was even stronger 
than Hercules. His name was Atlas, and his duty 
was to carry the burden of the heavens on his 
shoulders. 

Atlas was willing to do anything, if only he 
might be free. So he gave Hercules the world to 
carry, and went off. When he brought the apples 
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safely back he proposed to take them himself back 
to the king who had ordered them. 

“All right,” said Hercules, “but hold this load 
for me for a moment while I get a pad to ease my 
shoulders.” 

The simple giant took his load again, and 
Hercules slipped away with the apples. 

In spite of his temper and his cleverness, Hercu- 
les was usually kind. It was he who begged J upi- 
ter to let him break the chains by which 
Prometheus had been held to the rock for thou- 
sands of years. It was he who fought with Death 
to bring Alcestis back to life. He was one of the 
heroes who sailed with Jason to get the Golden 
Fleece. | 

Finally one day Hercules was about to cross a 
river with his wife Dejanira. Beside this river 
lived Nessus, a Centaur, who was half man and 
half horse. He was acting as ferryman for the 
crossing, and carried people on his back for a fee. 
But when Dejanira mounted his back, the Centaur 
tried to run away with her. Hercules drew his 
bow and arrow and shot an arrow into Nessus’ 
heart. 

As the Centaur was dying he told Dejanira to. 
take a little of his blood and keep it, telling her 
that she could use it as a charm some time in 
order to keep the love of her husband. 

Not long after, Dejanira became jealous of 
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Hercules. She dipped his coat in Nessus’ blood, 
which dyed it a bright red, and then gave it to 
him to wear. The blood of Nessus was poison. As 
soon as the garment became warm on Hercules’ 
body the poison went into his skin. When he tried 
to take away the robe it stuck to his flesh and tore 
away the skin. 

When Hercules saw that he was going to die, he 
climbed a mountain, gave his bow and arrows to 
the friend who accompanied him, and laid himself 
upon a pile of branches, with his head resting on 
his club with which he had killed so many enemies 
and his body covered with the lion’s skin in which 
he had done so many brave deeds. Then, with his 
face as calm as if he were taking his place at a 
dinner, he commanded his friend to light the 
torch. The flames spread around him and soon his 
strong face was seen no more. 

His father Jupiter took care that only his 
mother’s part in him should perish in the flames. 
The part that came from his father, that could 
not die, was taken away to Olympus. And still, 
among the stars, he keeps a noble place in the 
heavens. 
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QUOTATIONS 


For valor, is not Love a Hercules, 
Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? 
—Love’s Labour’s Lost 


Those Hesperian gardens, famed of old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales, 
Thrice happy isles 

—Miulton, Paradise Lost 


Atlas, we read in ancient song, 
Was so exceedingly tall and strong, 
He bore the skies upon his back. 
% * ® 

So Atlas lest the ponderous spheres 
Should sink, and fall about his ears, 
Got Hercules to bear the pile, 
That he might sit and rest awhile. 

—Swift: Atlas; or, the Minister of State 


Sage he stood 

With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies. 
—Milton: Paradise Lost 


Here, ’mid the bleak waves of our strife and care 
Float the green Fortunate Isles 

Where all thy hero-spirits dwell, and share 
Our martyrdom and toils; 
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The present moves attended 
With all of brave and excellent and fair 
That made the old time splendid. 
—Lowell 


Spangled with eyes, more numerous than those 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drowse, 
Charmed with Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. 

—Milton: Paradise Lost 


Deep degraded to a coward’s slave, 
Endless contests bore Alcides brave, 
Through the thorny path of suffering led; 
Slew the Hydra, crushed the lion’s might, 
Threw himself, to bring his friend to light, 
Living, in the skiff that bears the dead. 
All the torments, every toil of earth, 
Juno’s hatred on him could impose, 
Well he bore them, from his fated birth 
To life’s grandly mournful close. 
—Schiller 


PERSEUS, THE DRAGON SLAYER 


GRECIAN king had been told that some 
day he should be killed by his own grand- 
son. _He had only one daughter, but al- 

though he loved her dearly, he was so afraid of 
death that he ordered that she, with her little 
baby boy, should be boxed up in a wooden chest 
and set adrift on the sea. 

Of course the mother was very much frightened, 
but the baby slept through the storms, and by and 
by the chest drifted upon the sandy beach of an 
island. Here a fisherman found them and kindly 
took them to the king of the island, who cared for 
them in his own home. 

At first the king was kind to Perseus’ mother, 
but after a time he became cruel and made her his 
slave. Perseus grew to be a strong and brave 
young man. The king was afraid of him and sent 
him on a long journey to the ends of the earth, 
hoping that he would never be able to come back. 


Before Perseus went away the king called the 


young men of his court to a feast and asked each 


one which was brave enough to bring: him the most 
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valuable gift. Perseus boasted more than any of 
them, and finally said, “I will bring you even the 
head of Medusa.” At these words all the young 
men looked upon him with horror and envy. 

Medusa, who was known to the whole world, 
was once a beautiful girl, so proud of her long, 
yellow hair that she dared to compare herself 
with Minerva, the glorious Queen of Wisdom. The 
angry goddess had turned her yellow locks into 
hissing snakes and her eyes had become so ter- 
rible that anyone who looked upon her face was 
turned into stone. 

One day when Perseus was in a far-away 
country the goddess Minerva came to him in his 
sleep. She held in her hand her own great shining 
shield, which was like a mirror. “When you come 
to the cave where Medusa lives do not look into 
her face, but see it only by the reflection in this 
mirror. Take this magic sword and cut off her 
head. Then cover the head with the skin that 
covers this shield and carry it with you.” 

Minerva also told him that he would need three 
other magic gifts, a helmet to make himself in- 
visible, sandals with wings so that he might fly 
over land and water, and a magic wallet. These he 
could get from the three Gray Women. 

Perseus at length found the three Gray Women, 
but they would not tell him where the magic gifts 
were. These three old women had among them 
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one tooth and one bright eye. They could see 
only as they passed the eye from one to another, 
and could eat only when they borrowed the one 
tooth. While they were passing the eye about 


so as to see him, he slyly took it away, and told _ 


them that unless they would let him know where 
his gifts were he would keep the eye, and never 
would they be able to see again. At this the Gray 
Women were glad to tell him where he could find 
the invisible helmet, the winged shoes, and the 
magic wallet. Taking these, Perseus went on his 
long journey to where Medusa was sleeping be- 
tween her two wicked sisters. 

Perseus flew down toward her from above, 
found her by her reflection in the mirror, cut off 
her head with one blow of his sharp sword, and 
then darted away. The two sisters awoke when 
they heard the hissing of the angry snakes and 
would have caught him if he had not been wear- 
ing the helmet which made him invisible. 

On his way home he stopped, as he had 
promised, to visit the giant Atlas, who held the 
round earth and the heavens upon his shoulders, 
and whose home was in the midst of the Garden of 
the Hesperides, where the golden apples grow. 
Atlas was tired of his long task, and when Perseus 
showed him the face of Medusa his own great pa- 
tient face turned to stone and his limbs and back 
became a mighty mountain. Where Atlas once 





Perseus at length found the three Gray Women 
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stood now stands the great Mount Atlas which 
guards the Mediterranean, opposite Gibraltar. 
Perseus also refreshed himself with the golden 
apples. 

In the land of the Ethiopians, Perseus had his 
greatest adventure. Far down below him one day 
he saw something white on apurplerock in thesea. 
It seemed too large to be a snowy bird, and he 
darted swiftly downward that he might see more 
clearly. Upon a desolate island, chained to a rock, 
he found a girl, slight and very beautiful. He 
took off his helmet so that she might see him and 
stood beside her. 

Her father and mother had been threatened 
with death unless they should place their daughter 
Andromeda here where the great Sea Monster 
could take her. Even while Perseus was talking 
with her the terrible creature could be heard 


clambering up on the rock. “Save me, O save 


me!” cried the lovely girl, stretching out her 

white arms to him. 
With his bright sword the brave hero killed the 

sea beast; flying here and there on his winged 


sandals he drove the sharp blade into the mon- — 


ster’s body, and then cut off the chain that held 
Andromeda to the rock. When he brought the 
grateful girl back home her father and mother 
were happy enough, and glad indeed to give her 
to Perseus for his wife. 
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At the wedding feast there was an interruption. 
An angry man with a band of sullen soldiers 
strode into the banquet hall. It was Phineus, who 
had been promised to Andromeda, yet who had not 
dared to strike a blow for her sake. Straight at 
Perseus they rushed, each one anxious to be the 
first to pierce him with the sword. But Perseus 
quickly drew the head of Medusa from his wallet, 
and turned them all to stone. 

When Perseus came back home he found that 
the king had been more cruel than ever to his 
mother while he had been gone. The king was 
seated in the midst of his court, and all of them 
prepared to laugh at the foolish young man who 
had gone away to do what was impossible. Even 
when Perseus showed them the wallet, they did 
not believe that it held the dreadful head. 

“O King,” Perseus said, “I promised that you 
should have the head of Medusa. Here it is.” 
Slowly Perseus drew out the Gorgon’s head from 
the wallet, but as the king and his court looked 
upon it they turned into a ring of gray stones 
that still lie upon the hillside. 

Perseus and his mother sailed away across the 
sea to the palace of his grandfather. They found 
that enemies had driven the old man from his 
throne. Perseus put them down with his brave 
sword, and on the throne, which was once his 
grandfather’s, he placed as king the kind fisher- 
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man who had once saved him, when he was a 
baby, from the sea. 

When Perseus reached the distant land where © 
his grandfather was now living, he found that a 
great festival was going on. Perseus was glad 
to take part in the games. When he took off his 
magic helmet the people wondered at his splendid 
appearance. He was swifter than any in the 
races and when it came time to throw the great, 
flat stone, called the discus, he was stronger than 
them all. 

“Throw it again! Throw it farther still,” cried 
the excited old man, his grandfather, 

The next time when Perseus threw the stone, 
the wind caught it and it struck against the 
old king. Perseus rushed forward and lifted 
him tenderly in his arms. But the old man was 
gone. Thus the promise of the gods was ful- 
filled. 

Perseus was made king of that distant country. 
For many years he ruled wisely, and there to him 
and his fair wife were born four sons and three 
daughters. 

And when, at a good old age, death took him 
and his dear wife, the gods, who had always loved 
him, led him up among the stars to live forever 
and ever. And there still, on quiet starry nights, 
you may see him holding the Gorgon’s head. And 
close beside him stands Andromeda, with her 
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white arms held aloft as she looked when Perseus 
saved her from the Sea Monster. 
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QUOTATIONS 


But fate withstands, and to oppose th’ attempt 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards. 
—Milton: Paradise Lost 


Perseus in stern tranquillity of wrath, 

Half stood, half floated on his ankle plumes 

Out-swelling, while the bright face on his shield 

Looked into stone the raging fray. 
—Milman: Samor 


And stand astonished, like to those which read 
Medusa’s mazeful head. 


—Spenser: Epithalamion 


The fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas, 
Beyond the horizon. 
—Milton: Paradise Lost 


THESEUS AND ARIADNE 


THE JOURNEYS OF AN ADVENTURER 


ANY along year ago a little child was play- 
ing on the white sands of the bay of 
Troezen. His golden hair streamed in the 

breeze as he ran amongst the rippling waves which 
flung themselves lazily on the beach. Sometimes 
he clapped his hands in joy as the water washed 
over his feet, and he stopped again to look with 
wondering eyes at the strange things which were 
playing on the sunny shore, or gazed on the 
mighty waters which stretched away bright as a 
sapphire into the far distance. But soon some 
sadder thought troubled the child, for the look of 
gladness passed away from his face, and he went 
slowly to his mother, who sat among the weed- 
grown rocks, watching her child at play. 
“Mother,” said the boy, “I am very happy here, 
but may I not know today why I never see my 
father as other children do? I am not now so very 
young, and I think that you sometimes feel lonely, 
for your face looks sad and sorrowful as if you 
were grieving for someone who is gone away.” 
Fondly and proudly the mother looked on her 
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boy, and smoothed the golden locks on his fore- 
head, as she said: “My child, there is much to make 
us happy, and it may be that many days of glad- 
ness are in store for us both. But there is labor 
for all, and many a hard task awaits you, my son. 
Only have a brave heart, and turn away from all 
things mean and low, and you will be given 
strength to conquer the strongest enemy. Sit 
down then here by my side, and I will tell you a 
story which may make you sad, but which must 
not make you unhappy, for none can do good to 
others who waste their lives in weeping. 

“Many summers have come and gone since the 
day when a stranger came to the house of my 
father. The pale light of the evening was fading 
from the sky, but we could see, by his face and 
his strength, that he was come of a noble race and 
could do brave deeds. When my father went to 
meet him, the stranger grasped his hand and 
said: ‘I come to claim the rights of our old friend- 
ship; for our enemies have grown too mighty for 
us, and Pandion my father rules no more in 
Athens. Here then let me stay till I can find a way 
to punish the men who have driven away their 
king and made his children wanderers on the 
earth.’ ree 

“So AXgeus stayed in my father’s house, and 
goon he won my love, and I became his wife. 

“Qwiftly and happily the days went by, and one 
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thing only troubled me, and this was the thought 
that one day he must leave me, to fight with his 
enemies and place his father again upon his 
throne. But even this thought was forgotten for 
a while, when Aigeus saw you for the first time, 
and stretching forth his hands toward heaven, 
said, ‘O Jupiter, that livest in the dark cloud, look 
down on my child, and give him strength that he 
may be a better man than his father.’ 

“Then the days passed by more quickly and 
happily than ever; but at last there came messen- 
gers from Athens to tell him that the enemies of 
Pandion were at strife among themselves, and 
that the time was come that #)geus should fight 
for his father’s house. 

“Not many days after this we sat here, watch- 
ing you at play among the weeds and flowers that 
climb among the rocks, when your father put his 
arms gently round me and said: ‘Atthra, best gift 
of all that the gods have ever given to me, I leave 
you to go to my own land, and I know not what 
things may happen to me there, nor whether I may 
ever come back to take you to live with me at 
Athens. But do not forget the days that are gone, 
and always. hope that we may meet again in the 
days that are coming. Bea brave mother to our 
child, that so he too may grow up brave and pure; 
and when he is old enough to know what he must 
do, tell him that he is born of a noble race, and 
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that he must fight stoutly to win the goods of his 
fathers.’ 

“And now, my son, you see yonder rock, over 
which the wild briars have clambered. No hands 
have moved it since the day when your father 
lifted it up and placed under it his sword and his 
sandals. Then he put back the stone as it was be- 
fore, and said to me: ‘When you think fit, tell our 
child that he must wait until he is able to lift this 
stone. Then must he put my sandals on his feet, 
and gird my sword on his side, and travel to the 
city of his forefathers.’ From that day, my child, 
I have never seen your father’s face, and the time 
is often weary, although the memory of the old 
days is sweet and you are by my side to cheer me 
with his love. So now you know something of the 
task that lies before you. Think of your father’s 
words, and make yourself ready for the toil and 
danger that may come.” 

The boy looked wistfully into his mother’s face, 
and a strange feeling of love and hope and 
strength filled his heart, and he saw the tears 
start to her eyes when the story was ended. His 
arms were clasped around her neck; but he said 
only, “Mother, I will wait patiently till I am strong 
enough to lift the stone; but before that time 
comes, perhaps my father may come back from 
Athens.” | 

So for many a year more the days went by, and 
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the boy Theseus grew up brave, truthful, and 
strong. None who looked upon him grudged him 
his beauty, for his gentleness left no room for 
envy; and his mother listened with a proud and 
glad heart to the words with which the people of 
the land told of his kindly deeds. 

At length the days of his youth were ended, 
but Aigeus came not back; and Theseus went to 
AXthra, and said, “The time is come, my mother; I 
must see this day whether I am strong enough to 
lift the stone.” 

And Atthra answered gently, “Be it as you will, 
and as the undying gods will it, my son.” 

Then he went up to the rock, and nerved him- 
self for a mighty effort, and the stone yielded 
slowly to his strength, and the sword and sandals 
lay before him. Soon he stood before Atthra, 
and to her it seemed that the face of Theseus was 
as the face of one of the bright heroes who dwell 
in the halls of heaven. A flush of glorious beauty 
lit up his face, as she fastened the sword to his 
side and said, “The gods prosper you, my son; and 
they will prosper you, if in time to come you are 
as brave as in the days that are gone.” 

So Theseus bade his mother good-by, there on 
the white seashore, where long ago he had asked 
her first to tell him his name and story. 

Sadly, yet with a good hope, he set out on his 
journey. The blue sea lay before him, and the 
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white sails of ships glistened as they danced on 
the heaving waters. But Theseus had promised 
that he would do battle with the evildoers who had 
filled the land with blood, and caused the travelers 
to walk in byways. 

So at Epidaurus he fought with the cruel 
Periphites, and killed him with his own club; and 
he seized the robber Sinis, and tore him to pieces 
between the trunks of pines, just as he had done 
with the travelers who fell into his hands. Then 
he fought a hard fight with Sciron, who plundered 
all who came in his path, and, making them wash 
his feet, threw them, as they stooped, down the 
cliffs which hung over the surging sea. Even so 
did Theseus to him, and going on he stretched the 
robber Procrustes on the bed on which he had 
twisted the limbs of poor people till they died. 

Thus amid the joyous shouting's of the people 
whom he had set free, Theseus came into the city 
of his fathers. Then the memory of the days that 
were gone came back to Aigeus, and Aigeus’ heart 
smote him as he thought within himself that this 
must be the child of Athra, whom he had left 
mourning on the shore of Trcezen. 

But soon there was a strife in the city, fu 
among the strongest of the people were many who 
mocked at Theseus and said: “Who is this stranger 
that men should praise him so, as though he came 
of the race of heroes? Let him show that he is 
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the child of Aigeus, if he would win the goods he 
claims.” 

So was Theseus brought before the king, and a 
blush of shame passed over the old man’s face 
when he saw the sword and sandals which he had 
left beneath the great stone near the Troezenian 
shore. He spoke only a few words of welcome, 
and none of love or kindness for his child or for 
the wife who still longed for his love. Then, at his 
father’s command, Theseus made ready to go 
away again on his hard path, and he did not com- 
plain. Only he said, “The love of a father would 
sweeten my work, but my mother’s love is with me 
still, and the battle is for the right.” 

So in after times the minstrels sang of the 
glorious deeds of Theseus the brave and fair. 
They told how he went from the gates of Athens 
and killed the bull which tore up the broad plains 
of Marathon. They sang of his brave deeds in the 
days when the Amazons did battle with the men 
of Athens; how he went with Meleager and his 
chiefs to the chase of the boar in Calydon; how 
with the heroes in the ship Argo he brought back 
the golden fleece from Colchis, and how at the last 
he went down into the gloomy kingdom of Pluto 
and seized on Proserpine the daughter of Ceres, 
to bring her to the land of living men. They sang 
of Pluto’s fierce wrath and of the dark prison 
house where Theseus lay while many a rolling year 
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went round, until at last the mighty Hercules 
passed the borders of the shadowy land and set 
the captive free. 

And so it was, that when the heroes had passed 
to the home of Jupiter and the banquet of the 
gods, the glory of Theseus was like the glory of 
Hercules the brave son of Alkmene, and always, in 
the days of feasting, the minstrels linked together 
the names of Hercules and Theseus. 

* * % 

The soft, western breeze was bearing a ship 
from the Athenian land to the fair harbor of 
Gnossus; and the waters played merrily round 
the ship as it rushed along the paths of the sea. 
But on board there were mournful hearts and cry- 
ing eyes, for the boys and girls which the ship 
was carrying to Crete were to be food for the sav- 
age Minotaur. As they came near the harbor 
gates, they saw the people of King Minos 
crowded on the shore, and they cried aloud be- 
cause they should no more look on the earth and 
on the sun as they traveled through the heaven. 

In that company stood Ariadne, the daughter of 
the king, and as she looked on the boys and girls 
who came out of the ship, there passed before her 
one taller and stronger than all; and she saw that 
his eye alone was bright and his step firm, as he 
moved from the shore to go to the house of Minos. 

Presently they all stood before the king, and 
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he saw that one alone looked steadily upon him, 
while the eyes of all the rest were dim with many 
tears. 

Then he said, ‘‘What is your name?” 

The young man answered: “I am Theseus, the 
son of King Ageus, and I have come as one of 
the sacrifice children; but I will not part with my 
life till I have battled for it with all my strength. 
So send me first, I pray you, that I may fight with 
the Minotaur; for if I be the conquerer, then shall 
all these go back with me in peace to our own 
land.” 

Then Minos said, “You shall indeed go first to 
meet the Minotaur; but do not think to conquer 
him in the fight, for the flame from his mouth will 
scorch you, and no man may stand against his 
strength.” 

And Theseus answered: “It is for man to do 
what best he may. The gods know for whom be- 
longs the victory.” | 

But the gentle heart of Ariadne was moved with 
love and pity as she looked on his noble face and 
his bright and fearless eye; and she said within 
herself, “I cannot kill the Minotaur or rob him of 
his strength, but I will guide Theseus so that he 
may reach the monster while sleep lies heavy upon 
him.” 

On the next day Theseus, the Athenian, was to 
meet the dreadful Minotaur who lived in the laby- 








The Minotaur lay lifeless on the ground 
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rinth of Gnossus. Far within its thousand twisted 
alleys was his den, where he waited for his prey, 
as they were brought each along the winding 
paths. 

But Ariadne talked in secret with Theseus in 
the still evening time, and she gave him a thread, 
so that he might know how to come back out of 
the mazes of the labyrinth after he had killed the 
Minotaur. And when the moon looked down from 
heaven, she led him to a hidden gate, and bade 
him go boldly, for he should come to the monster’s 
den while sleep lay heavy on his eyes. 

So when the morning came, the Minotaur lay 
lifeless on the ground; and there was joy and 
gladness in the great city of Gnossus, and Minos 
himself was glad that the boys and girls might 
go back with Theseus in peace to Athens. 

So once again they went into the ship, and the 
breeze blew softly to carry them to the homes 
which they had not thought to see again. But 
Theseus talked with Ariadne in the house of 
Minos, and the young girl cried as though some 
great grief lay heavy upon her; and Theseus 
twined his arm gently round her and said: “Love- 
liest of girls, your help has saved me from 
death. But I care not now to live if I may not be 
with you. Come with me, and I will lead you to the 
happier land, where my father Aigeus is king. 
Come with me, that my people may see and love 
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the one who saved the children from the savage 
Minotaur.” 

Then Ariadne went with him joyfully, for her 
own love made her think that Theseus loved her 
no less dearly. So she did not cry as she saw the 
towers of Gnossus growing fainter and fainter 
while the ship flew over the dancing waters; and 
she thought only of the happy days which she 
should spend in the bright Athens where Theseus 
would some day be king. 

Gaily the ship hastened upon her way, and there 
was laughter and gladness among the boys and 
girls who were going back to their homes. 

And Theseus sat by the side of Ariadne, speak- 
ing words more loving than in truth he felt, and 
fancying that he loved her even as she loved 
him. 

But while yet he looked on the beautiful Ari- 
adne, the face of his former love, Augle, came back 
to his mind, and the old love was wakened again in 
his heart. Onward sailed the ship, cutting its way 
through the foaming waters, by the islands, till 
they saw the high cliffs of Naxos. 

The sun was sinking down into the sea when 
they came to its winding shores, and the sailors 
fastened the ship to the land, and came out to rest 
until the morning. There they feasted gaily on 
the beach, and Theseus talked with Ariadne un- 
til the moon was high up in the sky. 
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So they slept through the still hours of nicht, 
but when the sun was risen, Ariadne was alone 
upon the seashore. In doubt and fear, she ran 
along the beach, but she saw no one and there was 
no ship sailing on the blue sea. In many a bay 
and nook she looked for him, and she eried in 
bitter sorrow, “Ah, Theseus, Theseus, have you 
left me?” Her feet were wounded by the sharp 
flints, her limbs were faint from weariness, 
and her eyes were dim with tears. Above her 
rose the high cliffs like a wall, before her was 
spread the bright and laughing sea, and her 
heart sank within her for she felt that she must 
die. 

“Ah, Theseus,” she cried, “how have I done you 
wrong? I pitied you in the time of your sorrow 
and saved you from death, and then listened to 
your loving words and trusted them. But you 
are gone to happy Athens, and it may be you think 
already of some bright girl who there has 
crossed your path, and you have left me here to 
die from weariness and hunger.” 

Wearied and sad of heart, she sank down on 
the rock, and her long hair streamed over her 
fair shoulders. Her hands were clasped around 
her knees, and the hot tears ran down her cheeks. 

She knew not that there stood before her one 
lovelier and brighter than the sons of men, until 
she heard a voice which said: “Listen to me, 
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daughter of Minos. I am Bacchus, lord of feast 
and laughter. I wander with light heart and the 
sweet sounds of laughter and song over land and 
sea. I saw you help Theseus when he went into 
the labyrinth to kill the Minotaur. I heard his 
kind words when he prayed you to leave your 
home and go with him to Athens. I saw him this 
morning, while yet the stars twinkled in the sky, 
arouse his men and sail away in his ship to the 
land of geus. But I sought not to hold him, for, 
Ariadne, you must come and live with me. Your 
love and beauty are a gift too great for Theseus, 
but you shall be my bride. Your days shall be 
passed amidst feasts and singing, and when your 
life is ended here you shall go with me to the 
homes of the undying gods, and men shall see the 
crown of Ariadne in the heavens when the stars 
look out at night from the dark sky. Do not ery, 
Ariadne. Your love for Theseus has been but 
the love of a day, and I have loved you long before 
the black-sailed ship brought him from poor and 
rugged Athens.” 

Then Ariadne wept no more, and by and by in 
the arms of Bacchus she forgot the cruel Theseus. 
Among those who crowded round the joyous wine 
god the loveliest and the most joyous was 
Ariadne, the daughter of Minos. And her crown 
of glittering stars shines by night in the 
heavens. 
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QUOTATIONS 


Ariadne ; 
Princess royal of Creta Minoa, tender, sequestered, 
Locked in a mother’s embrace, in seclusion, virginal, 
fragrant. — 


—Catullus: The Wedding of Peleus and Thetis 


Ariadne ; 
Wounded, revolving in heart her countless muster 
of sorrows. 
—Catullus 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 
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Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face. 
—Dryden: Alexander’s Feast 


The immortal splendor of his face he shows, 

And where he glances, leaf and flower and wing 

Tremble with rapture, stirred in their repose, 

And deathiess praises to the vine-god sing. 
—Hdmund Gosse: The Praise of Dionysus 


CASTOR AND POLLUX 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS 


ASTOR and Pollux were half brothers, sons 
of the queen of Sparta. The beautiful 
Helen was full sister to Pollux. Castor was 

a famous trainer of horses and Pollux (sometimes 
called Polydeuces) was the greatest of all boxers. 

There was such love between them that when 
Castor, who had a human father, died, Pollux, 
whose father was a god and who could not die, 
asked the gods to let him share his unending life 
with his brother. So, every other day the two 
spent in the Underworld and every other one 
among the gods in heaven, where we know them 
as the bright stars, Gemini, or The Twins. 

These two were great adventurers and travel- 
ers. They took care of sailors, to whom they ap- 
peared as balls of fire on the masts, giving 
promise of clear weather after a storm. They 
rode together in the Calydonian Hunt and went 
together with the Argonauts. 

These Twins were great friends of the Romans, 
and fought on their side against the Tarquins at 


the battle of Lake Regillus. They appeared as 
240 
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two glorious youths on white horses, and when the 
battle was won carried the news of victory to the 
anxious Romans. In their honor a temple was 
built in Rome where they had watered their 
horses. Lord Macaulay has told the story in 
vigorous lines, of which the following are the most 
familiar: 


‘So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know; 

White as snow their armor was, 
Their steeds were white as snow. 

Never on earthly anvil 
Did such rare armor gleam, 

And did never earthly steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 


And all who saw them trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek; 

And Aulus the Dictator 
Scarce gathered voice to speak: 

‘Say by what name men call you? 
What city is your home? 

And wherefore ride ye in such guise 
Before the ranks of Rome?’ 


‘By many names men call us; 
In many lands we dwell: 
Well Samothracia knows us; 
Cyrene knows us well; 
Our house in gay Tarentum 
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Is hung each morn with flowers; 
High o’er the masts of Syracuse 
Our marble portal towers; 
But by the brave Eurotas 
Is our dear native home; 
And for the right we come to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome.’ 
* % * 


But on rode these strange horsemen, 
With slow and lordly pace; 

And none who saw their bearing 
Durst ask their name or race. 

On rode they to the Forum, 
While laurel boughs and flowers, 

From housetops and from windows, 
Fell on their crests in showers. 


_ When they drew nigh to Vesta, 


They vaulted down amain, 

And washed their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane. 

And straight again they mounted, 
And rode to Vesta’s door; 

Then, like a blast, away they passed, 
And noman saw them more . . 


And Sergius the High Pontiff 
Alone found voice to speak: 
‘The gods who live forever 
Have fought for Rome today! 
These be the Great Twin Brethren 
To whom the Dorians pray. 
Back comes the chief in triumph 
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Who, in the hour of fight, 
Hath seen the Great Twin Brethren 
In harness on his right. 


Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails 
Here, hard by Vesta’s temple, 
Build we a stately dome 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome!’ ” 


LITERARY REFERENCES 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
THE GREAT SINGER’S QUEST 


He came to call me back from death 
To the bright world above. 
I hear him yet with trembling breath 
Low calling, “‘O sweet love! 
Come back! The earth is just as fair; 
The flowers, the open skies are there; 
Come back to life and love!” 


Oh! all my heart went out to him, 
And the sweet air above. 
With happy tears my eyes were dim; 
I called him, ‘O sweet love! 
I come, for thou art all to me. 
Go forth, and I will follow thee, 
Right back to life and love! 


I followed through the cavern black; 

I saw the blue above. 
Some terror turned me to look back: 

I heard him wail, “O love! 
What hast thou done! What hast thou done!’ 
And then I saw no more the sun, 

And lost were life and love. 

—Francis William Bourdillon 
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called Thessaly, there lived a man whose name 
was Orpheus. Every day he made soft music 
with his golden harp, and sang beautiful songs 
such as no one had ever heard before. And when- 
ever Orpheus sang, everything came to listen to 
him, and the trees bowed down their heads to 
hear; and even the clouds sailed along more 
gently and brightly in the sky when he sang, and 
the stream which ran close to his feet made a 
softer noise, to show how glad his music made it. ° 
Now Orpheus had a wife who was called Euryd- 
ice whom he loved very dearly. All through the 
winter when the snow was on the hills, and all 
through the summer when the sunshine made 
everything beautiful, Orpheus used to sing to her; 
and Eurydice sat on the grass by his side while the 
beasts came round to listen, and the trees bowed 
down their heads to hear him. 
But one day when Eurydice was playing with 


*See also Amphion and Arion in the Pronouncing Dictionary. 
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some children on the banks of the river, she was 
startled by a passing shepherd, and ran away. 
And as she ran she trod upon a snake in the long 
grass, and the snake bit her. And by and by she 
began to be very ill, and Eurydice knew that she 
must die. So she told the children to go to Or- 
pheus (for he was far away) and say how sorry 
she was to leave him, and that she loved him al- 
ways very dearly; and then she put her head down 
upon the soft grass, and fell asleep. 

Sad indeed was Orpheus when the children 
came to tell him that Eurydice was dead. He felt 
so wretched that he never played upon his golden 
harp, and he never opened his lips to sing; and 
the beasts that used to listen to him wondered why 
Orpheus sat all alone on the green bank where 
Kurydice used to sit with him, and why it was that 
he never made any more of his beautiful music. 
All day long he sat there, and his cheeks were 
often wet with his tears. 

At last he said: “I cannot stay here any more; 
I must go and look for Eurydice. I cannot bear 
to be without her, and perhaps the king of the 4 
land where people go after they are dead will let : 
her come back and live with me again.” | 

So he took his harp in his hand, and went to 
look for Eurydice in the land which is far away, 
where the sun goes down into his golden cup be- 
fore the night comes on. And he went on and on 
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a very long way, till at last he came to a high and 
dark gateway. It was barred across with iron 
bars, and it was bolted and locked so that nobody 
could open it. It was a wretched and gloomy 
place, because the sunshine never came there, and 
it was covered with clouds and mist. 

In front of this great gateway there sat a mon- 
_ strous dog, with three heads and six eyes and 
three tongues; and everything was dark around, 
except his eyes, which shone like fire, and which 
saw everyone that dared to come near. Now 
when Orpheus came looking for Eurydice, the dog 
raised his three heads, and opened his three 
mouths, and gnashed his teeth at him, and roared 
terribly; but when Orpheus came nearer, the dog’ 
jumped up upon his feet and got himself ready to 
fly at him and tear him to pieces. 

Then Orpheus took down his harp and began to 
play upon its golden strings. And the dog Cer- 
berus (for that was his name) growled and 
snarled and showed the great white teeth which 
were in his three mouths; but he could not help 
hearing the sweet music, and he wondered why it 
was that he did not wish any more to tear Orpheus 
in pieces. Very soon the music made him quiet 
and still, and at last it lulled him to sleep; and 
only his heavy breathing told that any dog was 
there. 

So when Cerberus had gone to sleep, Orpheus 
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passed by him and came up to the gate, and he 
found it wide open, for it had come open of its own 
accord while he was singing. And he was glad 
when he saw this, for he thought that now he 
should see Eurydice. 

So he went on and on for a long way, until he 
came to the palace of the king. There were 
guards placed before the door who tried to keep 
him from going in, but Orpheus played upon his 
harp, and then they could not help letting him go. 

So he went into the great hall, where he saw 
the king and queen sitting on a throne; and as 
Orpheus came near, the king called out to him 
with a loud and terrible voice: “Who are you, and 
how dare you tocome here? Do you not know that 
no one is allowed to come here till after he is 
dead? I will have you chained and placed in a 
dungeon, from which you will never be able to get 
out.” 

Then Orpheus said nothing; but he took his 
golden harp in his hand and began to sing more 
sweetly and gently than ever, because he knew 
that, if he liked to do so, the king could let him 
see Eurydice again. And as he sang, the face 
of the king began to look almost glad, and his 
anger passed away, and he began to feel how 
much happier it must be to be gentle and loving 
than to be angry and cruel. 


‘Then the king said, “You have made me feel | 
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happy with your sweet music, although I have 
never felt happy before; and now tell me why you 
have come, because you must want something or 
other, for, otherwise, no one would come, before 
he was dead, to this sad and gloomy land of which 
I am the king.” 

Then Orpheus said, “O king, give me back my 
dear Eurydice, and let her go from this gloomy 
place and live with me on the bright earth again.” 

So the king said that she should go. And the 
king said to Orpheus, “I have given you what you 
wanted, because you sang so sweetly; and when 
you go back to the earth from this place, your 
wife whom you love shall follow you. But re- 
member that you must never look back until she 
has reached the earth, for if you do, Eurydice will 
be brought back here, and I shall not be able to 
give her to you again, even if you should sing 
more sweetly than ever.” 

Now Orpheus was longing to see Eurydice, but 
when the king said that he must not try to see 
her till she had reached the earth, he was quite 
content, for he said, “Shall I not wait patiently a 
little while, that Eurydice may come and live with 
me again?” So he promised the king that he 
would go up to the earth without even stopping 
to look behind to see whether Eurydice was fol- 
lowing him. 

Then Orpheus went away from the palace of 
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the king, and he passed through the dark gate- 
way, and the dog Cerberus did not bark or growl, 
for he knew that Orpheus would not have been 
allowed to come back, if the king had not wished 
it. So he went on and on a long way. But he 
became impatient, and longed more and more to 
see Eurydice. At last he came near to the land of 
living men, and he saw just a little streak of light, 
where the sun was going to rise from the sea ; and 
presently the sky became brighter, and he saw 
everything before him so clearly that he could not 
help turning round to look at Eurydice. 

But, ah! she had not yet quite reached the earth, 
and so now he lost her again. He just saw some- 
thing pale and white, which looked like his own 
dear wife; and he just heard a soft and gentle 
voice which sounded like the voice of Eurydice, 
and then it all melted away. And still he thought 
that he saw that pale white face, and heard that 
soft and gentle voice, which said: “O Orpheus, 
Orpheus, why did you look back? How dearly 
I love you, and how glad I should have been 
to live with you again. But now I must go back, 
because you have broken your promise to the 
king, and I cannot even say how much I love 
you.” 

And Orpheus sat down at the place where 
Kurydice was taken away from him ; and he could 
not go on any farther, because he felt so unhappy. 
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There he stayed day after day, and his cheek be- 
came paler, and his body weaker and weaker, 
till at last he knew that he must die. And Orpheus 
was not sorry; for although he loved the bright 
earth, with all its flowers and soft grass and sunny 
streams, he knew that he could not be with Euryd- 
ice again until he had left it. So at last he laid 
his head upon the earth, and fell asleep, and died; 
and then he and Eurydice saw each other in the 
land which is far away, where the sun goes down 
at night into his golden cup, and were never 
parted again. 

In the starry sky the great constellation Lyra, 


or Orpheus, keeps the memory of earth’s greatest 


singer. 
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QUOTATIONS 


Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing; 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 
—King Henry Highth 


But would you sing and rival Orpheus’ strain, 

The wond’ring forests soon should dance again; 

The moving mountains hear the pow’rful call, 

And headlong streams hang list’ning in their fall! - 
—Pope: Summer 


' The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 
floods; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
—The Merchant of Venice 


Oftenest in the dark woods I hear him sing 
Dim, half-remembered things, where the old mosses cling 
To the old trees, and the faint wandering eddies bring 
The phantom echoes of a phantom spring. 
—Fiona Macleod 


But the songs died not,— all the May 
And all through June they flood the vales, 
And still on Orpheus’ tomb, men say, 
Most sweetly sing the nightingales. 
—Andrew Lang: The Grave of Orpheus 


THE ARGONAUTS 


A little more, a little more, 
O carriers of the Golden Fleece! 
A little labor with the oar, 
Before we reach the land of Greece. 
—William Morris 


I 


How THE CENTAUR TRAINED THE HEROES 


OW I have a tale to tell of heroes who sailed 

away into a distant land, to win themselves 

renown forever, in the adventures of the 
Golden Fleece. 

And what was the Golden Fleece? 

It was the fleece of the wondrous ram who bore 
a boy called Phrixus and a girl called Helle across 
the sea; and the old Greeks said that it hung 
nailed to a beech tree in the War God’s wood. 

For when a famine came upon the land, their 
cruel stepmother wished to kill Phrixus and Helle, 
that her own children might reign. 

She said Phrixus and Helle must be sacrificed 
on an altar to turn away the anger of the gods 


who sent the famine. 
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So the poor children were brought to the altar, 
and the priest stood ready with his knife, when 
out of the clouds came the Golden Ram, and took 
them on his back and vanished. 

And the ram carried the two children far away, 
over land and sea, till at a narrow strait Helle fell 
off into the sea, and those narrow straits are called 
“Hellespont” after her, and they bear that name 
until this day. 

Then the ram flew on with Phrixus to the north- 
east, across the sea which we call the Black Sea, 
and at last he stopped at Colchis, on the steep sea 
coast. 

And Phrixus married the King’s daughter 
there, and offered the ram in sacrifice, and then 
it was that the ram’s fleece was nailed to a beech 
in the wood of the War God. 

After a while Phrixus died, but his spirit had 
no rest, for he was buried far from his native land 
and the pleasant hills of Hellas. 

So he came in dreams to the heroes of 
his country, and called sadly by their beds, 
“Come and set my spirit free, that I may 
go home to my fathers and to my kins- 
folk.” 

And they asked, “How shall we set your spirit 
free?”’ 

“You must sail over the sea to Colchis, and 
bring home the Golden Fleece. Then my spirit 
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will come back with it, and I shall sleep with my 
fathers and have rest.” 

He came thus, and called to them often, but 
when they woke they looked at each other and 
said, “Who dare sail to Colchis to ou) home the 
Golden Fleece?” 

And in all the country none was brave enough 
to try, for the man and the time were not come. 

Now Phrixus had a cousin called ison, who was 
king in Ioleos by the sea. And a fierce and law- 
less stepbrother drove Aison out of Iolcos by the 
sea, and took the kingdom to himself and ruled it. 

When 4éson was driven out, he went sadly away 
out of the town, leading his little son by the hand. 
And he said to himself, “I must hide the child in 
the mountains, or my stepbrother will surely kill 
him because he is the heir.” 

So he went up from the sea, across the valley, 
through the vineyards and the olive groves, and 
across the river, toward Pelion, the ancient moun- 
tain, whose brows are white with snow. 

He went up and up into the mountain, over 
marsh, and crag, and down, till the boy was tired 
and footsore, and Adson had to bear him in his 
arms till he came to the mouth of a lonely cave, 
at the foot of a mighty cliff. 

Above the cliff the snow wreaths hung, drip- 
ping and cracking in the sun. But at its foot, 
around the cave’s mouth, grew all lovely flowers 
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and herbs, as if in a garden. There they grew 
gaily in the sunshine and in the spray of the tor- 
rent from above, while from the cave came the 
sound of music, and a man’s voice singing to the 
harp. 

Then Ason put down the lad, and whispered, 
“Fear not, but go in, and whomsoever you shall 
find, lay your hands upon his knees and say, ‘In 
the name of Jupiter, the father of gods and men, 
I am your guest from this day.’ ”’ 

So the lad went in without trembling, for 
he too was a hero’s son, but when he was 
within, he stopped in wonder to listen to the magic 
song. 

And there he saw the singer, lying upon bear- 
skins and fragrant boughs, Chiron the old 
Centaur, the wisest of all beneath the sky. 

Down to the waist he was a man, but below he 
was a noble horse. His white hair rolled down 
over his broad shoulders, and his white beard over 
his broad, brown chest. His eyes were wise and 
mild, and his forehead like a mountain wall. In 
his hands he held a harp of gold, and he struck 
it with a golden key. And as he struck, he sang 
till his eyes glittered and filled all the cave: with 
light. | 

As he sang the boy listened wide-eyed, and for- 
got his errand in the song. At the last old Chiron 
was silent, and called the lad with a soft voice. 
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And the lad ran trembling to him, and would 
have laid his hands upon his knees. 

But Chiron smiled, and drew the lad to him, and 
laid his hand upon his golden locks, and said, ‘“‘Are 
you afraid of my horse’s hoofs, fair boy, or will 
you be my pupil from this day?” 

“T would gladly have horse’s hoofs like you, if 
I could sing such song's as yours,” said the lad. 

And Chiron laughed and said, “Sit here till sun- 
down, when your playfellows will come home, and 
you shall learn like them to be a king, worthy to 
rule over gallant men.” 

Then he turned to A’son, who had followed his 
son into the cave, and said: “Go back in peace. 
This boy shall not cross the river again till he has 
become a glory to you and to your house.” 

And Asson wept over his son and went away, but 
the boy did not weep, so full was his fancy of that 
strange cave, and the Centaur and his song, and 
the playfellows whom he was to see. 

Then Chiron put the lyre into his hands, and 
taught him how to play it, till the sun sank low 
behind the cliffs, and a shout was heard outside. 

And then in came the sons of the heroes, and 
great Chiron leaped up joyfully, and his hoofs 
made the cave resound as the lads shouted, “(Come 
out, Father Chiron, and see our game!” 

One cried, “I have killed two deer,” and an- 
other, “I took a wildcat among the crags,” and 
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another shouted, “I have dragged a wild goat by 
its horns,” and another carried under each arm 
a bear cub. And Chiron praised them all, each 
as he deserved. 

Then the lads brought in wood and split it, and 
lighted a blazing fire. Others skinned the deer 
and quartered them, and set them to roast before 
the flames. 

While the venison was cooking, they bathed in 
the snow torrent and washed away the dust. 

And then all ate till they could eat no more, for 
they had tasted nothing since the dawn, and 
drank of the clear spring water, for wine is not 
fit for growing lads. 

When the remnants of the meal were put away, 
they all lay down upon the skins and leaves about 
the fire, and each took the lyre in turn, and sang 
and played with all his heart. 

After a while they all went out to a plot of grass 
at the cave’s mouth, and there they boxed and ran 
and wrestled and laughed till the stones fell from 
the cliffs. 

Then Chiron took his lyre, and all the lads 
joined hands, and as he played they danced to 
his measure, in and out and round and round. 

There they danced hand in hand, till the night 
fell over land and sea, while the black glen shone 
with the gleam of their golden hair. 

And the lad danced with them, delighted, and 
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then slept a wholesome sleep, upon fragrant 
leaves of bay and myrtle and flowers of thyme. 

He rose at the dawn and bathed in the torrent, 
and became a schoolfellow to the heroes’ sons, and 
forgot Ioleos by the sea, and his father and all 
his former life. 

But he grew strong and brave and cunning, 
upon the pleasant downs of Pelion, in the keen, 
hungry mountain air. 

And he learned to wrestle, to box and to hunt, 
and to play upon the harp. Next he learned to 


ride, for old Chiron used to mount him on his back. © | 


He learned too the virtue of all herbs, and how 
to eure all wounds, and Chiron called him Jason 
the Healer, and that is his name until this day. 


II 
How JASON Lost His SANDAL 


And ten years came and went, and Jason was 
grown to be a mighty man. 

Now it happened one day that Jason stood on 
the mountain, and looked north and south and 
east and west. And Chiron stood by him and 
watched him, for he knew that the time was come. 

When Jason looked south, he saw a pleasant 


land, with white-walled towns and farms nestling 7 
along the shore of a land-locked bay, while the 
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smoke rose blue among the trees, and he knew it 
was Iolcos by the sea. 

Then he sighed and asked, “Is it true what the 
heroes tell me—that I am heir of that fair 
jand?”’ 

“And what good would it be to you, Jason, if you 
were heir of that fair land?” 

“T would take it and keep it.” 

“A strong man has taken it and kept it long. 
Are you stronger than your uncle Pelias the Ter- 
rible?” 

“T can try my strength with his,” said Jason. 

But Chiron sighed and said, ““You have many 
a danger to go through before you rule in Iolcos 
by the sea, many a danger and many a woe, and 
strange troubles in strange lands, such as man 
never saw before.” 

“The happier I,” said Jason, “to see what man 
never saw before!” 

Chiron sighed and said: ‘Will you go to Iolcos 
by the sea? Then promise me two thing's before 
you go! Speak harshly to no soul whom you may 
meet, and stand by the word which you shall 
speak.” 

Jason promised. Then he leaped down the 
mountain, to take his fortune like a man. 

He went down through the thickets and across 
the downs of thyme, till he came to the vineyard 
walls, and the olives in the glen. And among the 

18 
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olives roared the river, foaming with a summer 
flood. 

And on the bank of the river sat a woman, all 
wrinkled, gray, and old. Her head shook with old 
age, and her hands shook on her knees. 

When she saw Jason, she spoke, whining, ‘“‘Who 
will carry me across the flood?” 

But Jason, heeding her not, went toward the 
waters. Yet he thought twice before he leaped, 
so loud roared the torrent all brown from the 
mountain rains. 

The old woman whined again: “I am weak and 
old, fair youth. For Juno’s sake, the Queen of the 
Immortals, carry me over the torrent.” 

Jason was going to answer her scornfully, 
when. Chiron’s words, “Speak harshly to 
no soul whom you may meet,’ came to his 
mind. 

So he said, “For Juno’s sake, the Queen of the 
Immortals, I will carry you over the torrent, un- 
less we both are drowned midway.” 

Then the old dame leapt upon his back as 
nimbly as a goat. Jason staggered in, wonder- 
ing, and the first step was up to his knees. 

The first step was up to his knees, and the sec- 
ond step was up to his waist. The stones rolled 
about his feet, and his feet slipped about the 
stones. So he went on, staggering and panting, 
while the old woman cried upon his back, “Fool, - 
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you have wet my mantle! Do you mock at poor 
old souls like me?” Shed 

Jason had half a mind to drop her and let her 
get through the torrent alone, but Chiron’s 
words were in his mind, and he said only, ‘‘Pa- 
tience, mother, the best horse may stumble some 
day.” 

At last he staggered to the shore and set her 
down upon the bank. He lay himself panting a 
while, and then leaped up to go upon his journey, 
but he first cast one look at the old woman, for 
he thought, “She should thank me once at least.” 

And as he looked, she grew fairer than all 
women and taller than all men on earth. 

Her garments shone like the summer sea, and 
her jewels like the stars of heaven. And she 
looked down on him with great, soft eyes, with 
great eyes, mild and awful, which filled all the 
glen with light. Jason fell upon his knees and 
hid his face between his hands. 

And she spoke: “I am Juno, the Queen of 
Olympus. As you have done to me, so will I do 
to you. Call on me in the hour of need, and try 
_ if the Immortals can forget!” 

When Jason looked up, she rose from off the 
earth, like a pillar of tall white cloud, and fioated 
away across the mountain peaks, toward Olym- 
pus, the holy hill. . ‘A | | 

Then a great fear fell on Jason, but after a 
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while he grew light of heart. He blessed old 
Chiron and said, “Surely the Centaur is a prophet 
and knew what would come to pass when he bade 
me speak harshly to no soul whom I might meet.” 

Then he went down toward Ioleos, and as he 
walked he found that he had lost one of his sandals 
in the flood. 

As he went through the streets the people came 
out to look at him, so tall and fair he was. But 
some of the elders whispered together, and at last 
one of them stopped Jason and called to him, “Fair 
lad, who are you and whence come you, and what 
is your errand in the town?” 

“My name, good father, is Jason, and I come 
from Pelion up above. My errand is to Pelias your 
King. Tell me, then, where his palace is.” 

But the old man said: “T will tell you, lest you 
rush upon your ruin unawares. The oracle has 
said that a man wearing one sandal should take 
the kingdom from Pelias and keep it for himself. 
So beware how you go up to his palace, for he is 
fiercest and most cunning of kings.” 

Jason laughed a great laugh in his pride. 
“Good news, good father, both for you and me. 
For that very end, to take his kingdom, I came 
into the town.” 

Then he strode on toward the palace of Pelias 
his uncle, while all the people wondered at the 
stranger. And he stood in the doorway and cried, 
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“Come out, come out, Pelias the brave, and fight 
for your kingdom like a man.” 

Pelias came out, wondering. ‘Who are you, 
bold youth?” he cried. 

“T am Jason, the son of Aison, the heir of all the 
land.” 

Then Pelias lifted up his hands and eyes and 
wept, or seemed to weep, and blessed the gods who 
had brought his nephew to him, never to leave 
him more. “For,” said he, “I have had three 
daughters, and no son to be my heir. You shall 
marry whichsoever of my daughters you shall 
choose. But come, come in and feast.” 

So he drew Jason in and spoke to him so lov- 
ingly, and feasted him so well, that Jason’s anger 
passed. 

When supper was ended his three cousins came 
into the hall, and Jason thought he would like 
well to have one of them for his wife. 

But soon he looked at Pelias, and when he saw 
that he still wept, he said, ‘““Why do you look so sad, 
my uncle?” 

Then Pelias sighed heavily again and again, 
like a man who had to tell some dreadful story, 
and was afraid to begin. 

At last he said, “For seven long years and more 
have I never known a quiet night, and no more 
will he who comes after me, till the Golden Fleece 
be brought home.” 
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Then he told Jason the story of Phrixus and of 
the Golden Fleece, and told him what was a lie, 
that Phrixus’ spirit tormented him day and night. 
And his daughters came and told the same tale, 
and wept and said, “Oh, who will bring home the 
Golden Fleece, that the spirit of Phrixus may rest, 
and that we may rest also, for he never lets us 
sleep in peace?” 

Jason sat a while, sad and silent, for he had 
often heard of that Golden Fleece, but he looked 
on it as a thing hopeless and impossible for any 
man to win. 

When Pelias saw him silent he began to talk 
of other things. “One thing there is,” said Pelias, 
“on which I need your advice, for though you are 
young, I see in you a wisdom beyond your years. 
There is one neighbor of mine whom I dread more 
than all men on earth. I am stronger than he 
now and can command him, but I know that if he 
stay among us, he will work my ruin in the end. 
Can you give me a plan, J ason, by which I ean 
rid myself of that man?” 

After a while, Jason answered half laughing, 
“Were I you, I would send him to fetch that same 
Golden Fleece, for if he ‘once set forth after iG 
you would never be troubled with him more.” 

At that a little smile came across the lips of 
Pelias, and a flash of wicked joy into his eyes. 
Jason saw it and started, and he remembered the 
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warning of the old man, and his own one sandal 
and the oracle, and he saw that he was taken in a 
trap. 

But Pelias only answered gently, “My son, he 
shall be sent at once.” 

“You mean me!” cried Jason, starting up, ‘‘be- 
cause I came here with one sandal,” and he lifted 
his fist angrily, while Pelias stood up to him like 
a wolf at bay. Which of the two was the 
stronger and the fiercer it would be hard to tell. 

But after a moment Pelias spoke gently: “Why 
so rash, my son? I have not harmed you. You 
will go, and that gladly, for you have a hero’s 
heart within you, and the love of glory.” 

Jason knew that he was entrapped, but he cried 
aloud, “You have well spoken, cunning uncle of 
mine, I love glory. I will go and fetch the Golden 
Fleece. Promise me but this in return, and keep 
your word as I keep mine. Treat my father lov- 
ingly while I am gone, for the sake of the all- 
seeing Jupiter, and give me the kingdom for my 
own on the day that I bring back the Golden 
Fleece.” 

Then Pelias looked at him and almost loved him, 
in the midst of his hate, and he said: “I promise, 
and I will perform. It will be no shame to give 
up my kingdom to the man who wins that 
fleece.” 

So they both went and lay down to sleep. But 
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Jason could not sleep for thinking how he was to 
win the Golden Fleece. Sometimes Phrixus 
seemed to call him in a thin voice, faint and low, 
as if it came from far across the sea. Sometimes 
he seemed to see the eyes of Juno, and to hear her 
words again, “Call on me in the hour of need, and 
see if the Immortals can forget.” 

On the morrow Jason went to Pelias and said, 
“Give me a lamb, that I may sacrifice to Juno,” 
And as he stood by the altar Juno sent a thought 
into his mind. And he went back to Pelias and 
said: “If you are indeed in earnest, give me two 
heralds that they may go round to all the Princes, 
who were pupils of the Centaur with me. Then 
together we will fit out a ship, and take what shall 
befall.” : 

At that Pelias praised his wisdom and hastened 
to send the heralds out, for he said in his heart, 
“Let all the Princes go with J ason, and, like him, 
never return, so shall I be lord of the land and 
the greatest king in Greece.” 


III 
How THEY BUuILT THE SHIP Arco 


So the heralds went out and cried to all the 
heroes, “Who dare come to the adventures of the 
Golden Fleece?” 

And Juno stirred the hearts of all the Princes, 
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and they came from all their valleys to the yellow 
sand of Ioleos by the sea. 

All the city came out to meet them, and the men 
were never tired with looking at their height and 
their beauty and the glitter of their arms. 

But the women sighed over them and whis- 
pered, “Alas, they are all going to their death!” 

_ Then the heroes felled the mountain pines and 
shaped them with the axe, and Argus the famed 
shipbuilder taught them to build a galley, the first 
long ship which ever sailed the seas. They named 
her Argo, after Argus the shipbuilder, and 
worked at her all day long. 

But Jason went away into a far-off land, till he 
found Orpheus the prince of minstrels, where he 
dwelt in his cave. _ 

And he asked him: “Will you leave your moun- 
tains, Orpheus, my playfellow in old times, and 
sail with the heroes to bring home the Golden 
Fleece? And will you charm for us all men and 
all monsters with your magic harp and song?” 

Then Orpheus sighed: “Have I not had enough 
of toil and of weary wandering far and wide, since 
I lived in Chiron’s cave, above Iolcos by the sea? 
And now must I go out again, to the ends of the 
earth, far away into the misty darkness? But a 
friend’s demand must be obeyed.” 

So Orpheus rose up sighing, and took his harp. 
He led Jason to the holy oak, and he bade him eut 
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down a bough and sacrifice to Juno. And they 
took the bough and came to Iolcos, and nailed it 
to the prow of the ship. 

And at last the ship was finished, and they tried 
to launch her down the beach; but she was too 
heavy for them to move her, and her keel sank 
deep into the sand. 

Then all the heroes looked at each other blush- 
ing, but Jason spoke and said, “Let us ask the 
magic bough; perhaps it can help us in our need.” 

And a voice came from the bough, and Jason 
heard the words it said, and bade Orpheus play 
upon the harp, while the heroes waited round, 
holding the pine-trunk rollers to help the Argo 
toward the sea. 

Then Orpheus took his harp and began his 
magic song. And the good ship Argo heard him 
and longed to be away and out at sea, till she 
stirred in every timber and heaved from stem to 
stern, and leapt up from the sand upon the rollers, 
and plunged onward like a gallant horse till she 
rushed into the whispering sea. 

And they stored her well with food and water, 
and settled themselves each man to his oar, keep- 
ing time to the harp of Orpheus. 

Then away across the bay they rowed south- 
ward, while the people lined the cliffs. But the 
women wept while the men shouted at the start- 
ing of that gallant crew. 
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IV 
How THE ARGONAUTS WON THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


The heroes rowed across the bay, and while they 
waited there for a southwest wind, they chose 
themselves a captain from their crew. And some 
called for the strongest and hugest to be their 
captain, but more called for Jason, because he 
was the wisest of them all. 

So Jason was chosen captain, and each hero 
vowed to stand by him faithfully in the adventure 
of the Golden Fleece. 

They sailed onward and northward to Pelion. 
And their hearts yearned for the dear old moun- 
tain, as they thought of the days gone by, of the 
sports of their boyhood, and their hunting, and 
their lessons in the cave beneath the cliff. Then 
at last they said: “Let us land here and climb the 
dear old hill once more. We are going on a fear- 
ful journey. Who knows if we shall see Pelion 
again? Let us go up to Chiron our master, and 
ask his blessing ere we start.” 

So the helmsman steered them to the shore, un- 
der the crags of Pelion, and they went up through 
the dark pine forests toward the Centaur’s cave. 

Then, as Chiron saw them, he leaped up and 
welcomed them every one, and set a feast of veni- 
son bfore them. And after supper all the heroes 
clapped their hands and called on Orpheus to sing, 
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but he refused, and said, “How can I, who am the 
younger, sing before our old teacher?” 

So they called on Chiron to sing. And he sang 
of heroes who fought with fists and teeth, and how 
they tore up the pine trees in their fury, and 
hurled great crags of stone, while the moun- 
tains thundered with the battle, and the land was 
wasted far and wide. 

And the heroes praised his song right heartily, 
for some of them had helped in that great fight. 

Then Orpheus took the lyre and sang of the 
making of the wondrous world. And as he sang, 
his voice rose from the cave above the crags, and 
through the tree tops. The trees bowed their 
heads when they heard it, and the forest beasts 
crept close to listen, and the birds forsook their 
nests and hovered near. And old Chiron clapped 
his hands together and beat his hoofs upon the 
ground, for wonder at that magic song. 

Now the heroes came down to the ship, and 
Chiron came down with them, weeping, and 
kissed them one by one, and promised to them 
great renown. 

And the heroes wept when they left him, till 
their great hearts could weep no more, for he was 
kind and just, and wiser than all beasts and men. 

Then Chiron went up to a cliff and prayed for 
them, that they might come home safe and well, 
while the heroes rowed away and watched him 
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standing on his cliff above the sea, with his great 
hands raised toward heaven, and his white locks 
waving in the wind. They strained their eyes to 
watch him to the last, for they felt that they 
should look on him no more. 

So they rowed on over the long swell of the sea 
eastward, and out into the open sea which we now 
call the Black Sea. 

Then the helmsman cheered the heroes, and 
they shouted, while the oars bent beneath their 
strokes as they rushed between toppling ice crags. 
But ere the rocks could meet again they had 
passed them, and were safe out in the open 
sea. 

After that they sailed on wearily along the 
coast, past many a mighty river’s mouth, and past 
many a barbarous tribe. And at day dawn they 
looked eastward, till, shining above the tree tops, 
they saw the golden roofs of King Aétes, the 
Child of the Sun. 

Then out spoke the helmsman, “We are come to 
our goal at last, for there are the roofs of Métes, 
and the woods where all poisons grow. But who 
ean tell us where among them is hid the Golden 
Fleece?” 

But Jason cheered the heroes, for his heart was 
high and bold, and he said: “I will go alone to 
2Hétes, and win him with soft words. Better so 
than to go altogether and to come to blows at 
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once.” But the heroes would not stay behind, so 
they rowed boldly up the stream. 

And a dream came to A#étes and filled his heart 
with fear. Then he leaped up and bade his serv- 
ants bring his chariot, that he might go down to 
the river side, and appease the nymphs and the 
heroes whose spirits haunt the bank. 

So he went down in his golden chariot, and his 
daughters by his side, Medea, the fair witch- 
maiden, and Chalciope, who had been Phrixus’ 
wife, and behind him a crowd of servants and 
soldiers, for he was a rich and mighty prince. 

And as he drove down by the reedy river, he 
saw the Argo sliding up beneath the bank, and 
many a hero in her, like Immortals for beauty and 
strength. But Jason was the noblest of all, for 
Juno, who loved him, gave him beauty and height 
and terrible manhood. 

When they came near together and looked into 
each other’s eyes, the heroes were awed before 
Axétes as he shone in his chariot like his father, 
the glorious Sun. For his robes were of rich gold 
tissue, and the rays of his diadem flashed fire. 
And in his hand he bore a jeweled scepter, which 
glittered like the stars. 

Sternly Atétes looked at the heroes, and sternly 
he spoke out loud: “Who are you, and what want 
you here that you come to our shore? Know this is 
my kingdom and these are my people who serve 
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me. Never yet grew they tired in battle, and well 
they know how to face a foe.” 

And the heroes sat silent a while before the 

face of that ancient King. But Juno, the awful 
goddess, put courage into Jason’s heart, and 
rose and shouted loudly in answer to the 
King. 
“Weare no lawlessmen. Wecome, not to plun- 
der or carry away slaves from your land, but we 
have come on a quest to bring home the Golden 
Fleece. And these too, my bold comrades, they 
are no nameless men, for some are the sons of 
Immortals, and some of heroes far renowned. We 
too never tire in battle, and know well how to give 
blows and to take. Yet we wish to be guests at 
your table; it will be better so for both.” 

Then Avétes’ rage rushed up like a whirlwind, 
and his eyes flashed fire as he heard; but he 
crushed his anger down in his heart and spoke 
mildly. 

“Tf you will fight, then many a man must die. 
But if you will be ruled by me you will find it better 
far to choose the best man among you, and let him 
fulfil the labors which I demand. Then I will give 
him the Golden Fleece for a prize and a glory to 
you all.” 2 

So he said, and then turned his horses and drove 
back in silence to the town. 

The heroes sat dumb with sorrow, for there was 
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no facing the thousands of King Aétes’ men and 
the fearful chance of war. 

But Chalciope, the widow of Phrixus, went 
weeping to the town, for she remembered her hus- 
band and all the pleasures of her youth, while 
she watched the fair faces of his kinsmen and 
their long locks of golden hair. 

And she whispered to Medea, her sister: “Why 
should all these brave men die? Why does not 
my father give up the fleece, that my husband’s 
spirit may have rest?” 

Medea’s heart pitied the heroes, and Jason most 
of all, and she answered, “Our father is stern and 
terrible, and who can win the Golden Fleece?” 

But Chalciope said, “These men are not like our 
men; there is nothing which they cannot dare nor 
do.” 

When Medea thought of Jason and his brave 
face, and said, “If there was one among them who 
knew no fear, I could show him how to win the 
fleece.” 

So in the dusk of the evening they went down 
to the riverside, Chalciope and Medea the witch 
maiden, and with them a lad. And the lad crept 
forward, among the beds of reeds, till he came 
to where Jason kept watch on shore, leaning upon 
his lance, full of thought. 

And the lad said, “Chalciope waits for you, to 
talk about the Golden Fleece.” : 
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- Then Jason went boldly with the boy and found 
the two Princesses. When Chalciope saw him, she 
wept and took his hands and cried, ‘“‘O cousin of 
my beloved Phrixus, go home before you die!” 

“It would be cowardly to go home now, fair’ 
Princess, and to have sailed all these seas in vain.” 

Then both the Princesses besought him, but 
Jason said, “It is too late to go back!” 

Medea trembled and said, “No man can reach 
that fleece unless I guide him through.” 

But Jason cried: “No wall so high but it may be 
climbed at last, and no wood so thick but it may 
be crawled through. No serpent so sly but he 
may be charmed, and I may yet win the Golden 
Fleece, if a wise girl help bold men.” 

And he looked at Medea with his glittering eye, 
till she blushed and trembled and said, “Who can 
face the fire of the bulls’ breath and fight ten 
thousand armed men?” 

“He whom you help,” said Jason, flattering her, 
“for your fame is spread over all the earth.” 
And Medea said slowly: “Why should you die? 
I have an ointment here. I made it from the 
magic ice flower. Anoint yourself with that, and 
you shall have in you the strength of seven, and 
anoint your shield with it, and neither fire nor 
sword shall harm you. Anoint your helmet with 
it, before you sow the serpent’s teeth, and when 
the sons of earth spring up, cast your helmet 
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among them, and every man of them shall per- 
ish.” 

Then Jason fell on his knees before her, and 
thanked her and kissed her hands, and she gave 
him the vase of ointment, and fled trembling 
through the reeds. , 

And Jason told his comrades what had hap- 
pened, and showed them the box of ointment. 

So at sunrise Jason went and bathed and 
anointed himself from head to foot, and his shield 
and his helmet and his weapons. And when the 
sun had risen, Jason sent two of his heroes to tel] 
AXétes that he was ready for the fight. 

There Atétes sat upon his throne, with his war- 
riors on each hand, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands clothed from head to foot in steel chain mail. 
And the people and women crowded to every win- 
dow and bank and wall, while the heroes stood to- 
gether, a mere handful in the midst of that great 
host. 

Chalciope was there, and Medea, wrapped 
closely in her veil; but Aétes did not know that 
she was muttering cunning spells between her 
lips. 

Then Jason cried, “Fulfill your promise, and let 
your fiery bulls come forth!” 

Axétes bade open the gates and the magic bulls 
leaped out. Their brazen hoofs rang upon the 
ground as they rushed with lowered heads upon 
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Jason, but he never flinched a step. The flame of 
their breath swept round him, but it singed not a 
hair of his head. And the bulls stopped short and 
trembled when Medea began her spell. 

Then Jason sprang upon the nearest, and seized 
him by the horns, and up and down they wrestled, 
till the bull fell groveling on his knees. For the 
heart of the bull died within him, beneath the eye 
of that dark witch maiden and the magic whisper 
of her lips. 

So both the bulls were tamed and yoked, and 
Jason bound them to the plow and goaded them 
onward with his lance, till he had plowed the 
sacred field. And all the heroes shouted, but 
Aétes bit his lips with rage, for half of Jason’s 
work was done. 

Then Jason took the serpent’s teeth and sowed 
them, and waited what would happen. 

And Medea looked at him and at his helmet, lest 
he should forget the lesson she had taught him. 

Now every furrow heaved and bubbled, and out 
of every clod arose a man. Out of the earth they 
arose by thousands, each clad from head to foot 
in steel, and drew their swords and rushed on 
Jason where he stood in the midst alone. 

The heroes grew pale with fear for him, but 
ANétes laughed an angry laugh. 

Then Jason snatched off his helmet and threw 
it into the thickest of the throng. And hate and 
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fear came upon them, and one cried to his fel- 
lows, “You struck me,” and another, “You are 
Jason, you shall die,” and each turned his hand 


against the rest, and they fought and were 


never weary, till they all lay dead upon the 
ground. ee a" 

And the magic furrows opened, and the kind 
earth took them home again, and Jason’s work 
was done. 

Then the heroes rose and shouted, and Jason 
cried to the King, “Lead me to the Golden Fleece 
this moment before the sun goes down.” 

But Aiétes thought: “Who is this, who is proof 
against all magic? He may kill the serpent yet!” 
So he waited, and sat taking counsel with his 
princes. Afterwards he bade a herald ery, “To- 
morrow we will meet these heroes and speak 
about the Golden Fleece.” 

Then he turned and looked at Medea. “This is 
your doing, false witch maid,” he said: “you have 
helped these yellow-haired strangers.” 

Medea shrank and trembled, and her face grew 
pale with fear, and Aétes knew that she was 
guilty, and he whispered, “If they win the fleece, 
you die.” oS eer 

Now the heroes went marching toward their 
ship, growling like lions cheated of their prey. 
“Let us go together to the grove and take the 
fleece by force,” they said. But Jason held them 
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back, while he praised them for brave oo for 
he hoped for Medea’s help. 

And after a time she came trembling, sid wept 
a long while before she spoke. At last she said, 
“I must die, for my father has found out that I 
have helped you.” 

But all the heroes cried, “If you die we die with 
you, for without you we cannot win the fleece, and 
home we will never go without it.” 

“You need not die,” said Jason to the witch 
maiden. “Flee home with us across the sea. 
Show us but how to win the fleece, and come with 
us and you shall be my queen, and rule over the 
rich princes in Ioleos by the sea.” 

And all the heroes pressed round and vowed to 
her that she should be their queen. 

Medea wept and hid her face in her hands. 
“Must I leave my home and my people?” she 
sobbed. “But the lot is cast: I will show you how 
to win the Golden Fleece. Bring your ship to the 
woodside, and fasten her there against the bank. 
And let Jason come up at midnight and one brave 
comrade with him, and meet me beneath the wall.” 

Then all the heroes cried together, “I will go— 
and I—and I!” 

But Medea calmed them and said, “Orpheus 
shall go with Jason, and take his magic harp.” 
And Orpheus laughed for joy and clapped his 

hands, because the choice had fallen on him. 
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So at midnight they went up the bank and found 
Medea, and she brought them to a thicket beside 
the War God’s gate. 

And the base of the gate fell down and the 
brazen doors flew wide, and Medea and the heroes 
ran forward, and hurried through the poison 
wood, guided by the gleam of the Golden Fleece, 
until they saw it hanging on one vast tree in the 
midst. 

Jason would have sprung to seize it, but Medea 
held him back and pointed to the tree foot, where 
a mighty serpent lay, coiled in and out among the 
roots. 

When the serpent saw them coming, he 
lifted up his head and watched them with his 
small bright eyes, and flashed his forked 
tongue. 

But Medea called gently to him, and he 
stretched out his long spotted neck and licked her 
hand. Then she made a sign to Orpheus, and he 
began his magic song. 

And as he sung, the forest grew calm, and the 
leaves on every tree hung still, and the serpent’s 
head sank down and his coils grew limp, and his 
glittering eyes closed lazily, till he breathed as 
gently as a child. 

Jason leaped forward warily and stepped across 
that mighty snake, and tore the fleece from off 
the tree-trunk. Then the witch-maiden with 
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Jason and Orpheus turned and rushed down to the 
bank where the Argo lay. 

There was silence for a moment, when Jason 
held the Golden Fleece on high. Then he cried, 
“Go now, good Argo, swift and steady, if ever you 
would see Pelion more.” 

And she went, as the heroes drove her, grim and 
silent all, with muffled oars. On and on, beneath 
the dewy darkness, they fled swiftly down the 
swirling stream, on and on till they heard the 
merry music of the surge. 

Into the surge they rushed, and the Argo leaped 
the breakers like a horse, till the heroes stopped, 
all panting, each man upon his oar, as she slid into 
the broad sea. 

Then Orpheus took his harp and sang a song 
of praise, till the heroes’ hearts rose high again, 
and they rowed on, stoutly and steadfastly, away 
into the darkness of the West. 


Vv 


How THE ARGONAUTS REACHED HOME 


So the heroes fled away in haste, but Wétes 
manned his fleet and followed them. 

Slowly and wearily they sailed on, till one sum- 
mer’s eve they came to a flowery island, and as 
they neared it they heard sweet songs. 

Medea started when she heard, and cried: ‘“Be- 
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ware, O heroes, for here are the rocks of the Si- 
rens. You must pass close by them, but those 
who listen to that song are lost.” 

Then Orpheus spoke, he, the king of all min- 
strels, “Let them match their song against mine;” 
so he caught up his lyre and began his magic 
song. | 

Now they could see the Sirens, three fair girls 
sitting on the beach, beneath a rock, red in the 
setting sun. 

Slowly they sung and sleepily, and as the heroes 
listened the oars fell from their hands, and their 
heads dropped, and they closed their heavy eyes, 
and all their toil seemed foolishness, and they 
thought of their renown no more. 

Then Medea clapped her hands together and 
cried, “Sing louder, Orpheus, sing louder.” 

And Orpheus sang till his voice drowned the 
song of the Sirens, and the heroes caught their 
oars again and cried, “We will be men, and we will 
dare and suffer to the last.” 

And as Orpheus sang, they dashed their oars 
into the sea and kept time to his music as they fied 
fast away, and the Sirens’ voices died behind 
them, in the hissing of the foam. 

But when the Sirens saw that they were con- 
quered, they shrieked for envy and rage and 
leapt into the sea, and were changed into rocks, 

And at last, after many weary days and nights, 


x 
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all worn and tired, the heroes saw once more Pe- 
lion and Ioleos by the sea. 

They ran the ship ashore, but they had no 
strength left to haul her up the beach, and they 
crawled out on the pebbles and wept, till they 
could weep no more. 

For the houses and the trees were all altered, 
and all the faces they saw were strange, so that 
their joy was swallowed up in sorrow. 

The people crowded round and asked them, 
“Who are you, that you sit weeping here?” 

“We are the sons of your princes, who sailed 
in search of the Golden Fleece, and we have 
brought it home. Give us news of our fathers 
and mothers, if any of them. be left alive on 
earth.” 

Then there was shouting and laughing and 
weeping, and all the kings came to the shore, and 
they led away the heroes to their homes. 

And Jason went up with Medea to the palace 
of his uncle Pelias. And when he came in, Pelias 
and Auson, Jason’s father, sat by the fire, two old 
men, whose heads shook together as they tried to 
warm themselves before the fire. 

Jason fell down at his father’s knee and wept 
and said, “I am your own son Jason, and I have 
brought home the Golden Fleece and a Princess 
of the Sun’s race for my bride.” 

Then his father clung to him like a child, and 
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wept, and would not let him go, and cried, “Prom- 
ise never to leave me till I die.” 

And Jason turned to his uncle Pelias, “Now 
give me up the kingdom and fulfil your promise, 
as I have fulfilled mine.” And his uncle gave 
him his kingdom. 

So Jason stayed at Ioleos by the sea. 
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QUOTATIONS 


From every region of Avgea’s shore 
The brave assembled; those illustrious twins 
Castor and Pollux; Orpheus, tuneful bard; 
Zetes and Calais, as the wind in Speed ; 
Strong Hercules and many a chief renowned. 
On deep Iolcos’ sandy shore they thronged, 
Gleaming in armor, ardent of exploits. 
—Dyer: The Fleece 


While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the main. 
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Transported demigods stood round, 
And men grew heroes at the sound. 
—Pope: Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day 


Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 
—Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice 


We are the Jasons, we won the fleece. 
—Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice 


THE TROJAN WAR 
I 


THE DECISION OF PARIS 


NCE in the great city of Troy which lies be- 
side the Hellespont was a good king whose 
name was Priam. This king had many 

sturdy sons and when one more baby was added 
to his household he was proud and happy. But he 
was much frightened when a priest who was a 
prophet came and told him that this baby would be 
a great danger to his city and country. 

King Priam was so frightened for his family 
and his people that he sent the child away to be 
left on a distant mountain side to die. But some 
shepherds found him and took care of him and on 
this wild mountain he grew up to be a tall and 
beautiful youth, skilful in hunting and in games. 
The name of this youth was Paris. 

One night while Paris was watching his flocks 
on the mountain suddenly through the dim woods 
he saw a light, and lo, in the radiance of this light 
there stood before him the three fairest of the 
goddesses—queenly Juno, wise Minerva, and 


lovely Venus. 
288 
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Juno spoke. “Tell us which of us is the most 
beautiful, and to that one give this golden apple.” 
She placed in the hand of Paris an apple of purest 
gold. 

Then she said: “If you decide that it is I, the 
Queen of Goddesses, you shall have all power. 
You shall be king from the gray morning to the 
red sunset.” 

Then spoke Minerva, the Queen of Moonlight. 
“If you will give me this prize,” she said, “you 
shall be as wise as the gods. If I guide you, you 
shall never fail or falter.” 

Last spoke Venus. “Give me the prize, and I 
will give you love, and for your wife you shall have 
the most beautiful woman in the world.” 

Paris silently handed Venus the golden prize. 

Juno and Minerva turned away in great anger, 
and the story of their wrath is the story of the 
war about Troy. 

But far across the seas sailed Paris with Venus 
as his guide. 

Now the most beautiful woman in all this world 
' was Helen. So many great and strong men loved 
her that there had seemed no way to decide who 
should be her husband except that they should 
fight with each other. At length, however, the 
shrewd young Ulysses, who was one of those who 
wished to marry her, said, “Let her father de- 
cide, and then let all who love her agree with his 
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decision and also promise to stand up for the man 
whom he shall choose.” 

So it was agreed, and her father gave her to 
Menelaus, the brave King of Sparta. 

So to Sparta Venus led Paris to be a guest in 
the happy home of Menelaus and Helen. 

And when Paris looked on Helen’s face, he 
knew that in all the world there was no woman 
half so beautiful as the wife of Menelaus. Then 
Venus placed her magic upon Helen. No longer 
did she love her husband. When Paris spoke to 
her words of love and begged her to flee with him 
and to be his wife, she knew only that she loved 
Paris more than anyone else in the world. Gladly 
she went with him, and together they sailed across 
the green waves to Troy, where King Priam his 
father was happy to receive back his son. 

Then grieved and angry Menelaus ealled to- 
gether all the lovers of Helen and in a thousand 
ships they sailed to Troy to bring back beautiful 
Helen to her own land and husband. For ten long 
years of bloodshed the bravest men of Greece 
fought against the bravest men in Troy. 


II 


HECTOR AND ACHILLES 


Venus of course took the side of Troy, and Juno 
and Minerva both took the side of the Greeks. 
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The bravest fighter among the Greeks was Achil- 
les and the greatest warrior among the Trojans 
was Hector, the oldest son of King Priam and the 
brother of Paris. Strange to say, the strong’ 
young Paris was quite content to stay at home and 
please his beautiful young wife, while Hector, who 
did not know what jealousy was, did most of the 
fighting. The whole city of Troy was in love with 
Helen’s beauty, and gladly armed themselves to 
defend her. 

For a long time Achilles fought bravely in be- 
half of Greece, but in the tenth year of the war 
the captain of the Greeks did him a great wrong, 
and after that he refused to fight, but sat and 
sulked in his tent. The Greek chiefs one after an- 
other came and besought Achilles to help them. 
At length his dearest friend came, and urged him, 
but still he refused. At length he consented to 
let his friend put on his armor and fight in his 
place, thinking that perhaps the sight of Achilles’ 
armor would set the Trojans flying. But soon 
news was brought to Achilles that Hector had 
killed his friend and carried off his armor. 

Then at length Achilles saw what his foolish 
anger had done, and he rose up like a lion and 
rushing into the fight without armor upon him he 
seized back the body of his friend. 3 

The next day, wearing a new suit of armor, 
which his goddess mother, the sea nymph Thetis, 
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had the blacksmith god Vulcan make for him in 
a single night, he went into battle to avenge his 
friend. The fight was not long. Achilles was mad 
with grief and before night he dragged the dead 
body of Hector from the rear of his chariot 
around the walls of Troy. 

Now Paris began tobe aman. With the help of 
the fair Venus he fought Achilles, and guided by 
Venus aimed his arrows at Achilles’ heel, the one 
spot where he could be wounded. After Achilles 
was dead the Greeks did not have the courage to 
capture Troy. 


III 


THE WOODEN HORSE 


The cleverest and the shrewdest of the Greek 
soldiers was Ulysses. After that crafty chief had 
failed to win Helen he found the beautiful Penel- 
ope to love him. He was loathe to leave her and he 
was one of the last of the Greeks who went to the 
war. At length he left her in his island home 
with her little boy Telemachus and joined the 
Grecian hosts. 

When the Greeks were mourning over the death 
of Achilles they turned to Ulysses as their leader. 
He did not fail them. It was he who invented the 
scheme by which they captured Troy. He ordered 
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them to build an enormous wooden horse. He 
filled its hollow body with a large number of his 
best soldiers, and then ordered the rest of the 
Greeks to go down to their ships and set sail as 
if they were going to leave Troy forever. They 
sailed only a few miles from the coast, under 
whose shelter they cast anchor and anxiously 
awaited the signal for return. They left behind 
them a spy who pretended to have forsaken the 
Greeks and to be willing to tell their secrets. 
When he was summoned by King Priam he told 
them that if the Trojans hurt the great horse Mi- 
nerva would be angry at them, but if they carried 
it safely into their city it would bring them 
her favor and assure the eternal greatness of 
Troy. 

The Trojans were deceived. They tore down 
their walls and led the giant horse into the town. 
That night the Trojans had a glorious feast, but 
after this when they were in a drunken sleep the 
Grecian spy kindled a fire as a signal to the Greek 
ships. In the meantime he opened the secret door 
into the body of the horse and let out the warriors 
within. The Greek soldiers came rushing in 
through the break in the walls and before morn- 
ing the Greeks had captured the city. 

King Priam and all his sons were slain. Paris 
had already fallen, bravely fighting for his city. 
King Menelaus found Helen, and forgave her, and 
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took her back home again. The other Greeks 
sailed away in triumph, and among them proudest 
of all, the clever Ulysses. 
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QUOTATIONS 


A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. 
—Lord Tennyson 


The face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium 
Fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 
—Christopher Marlowe 


Better like Hector in the field to die, 
Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly. 
—Longfellow: Morituri Salutamus 


Thou art as valorous 
As Hector of Troy, worth five of Agamemnon, 
And ten times better than Nine Worthies. 
Ah, villain! 
—Second Part of King Henry the Fourth 


ULYSSES 


THE LONG JOURNEY OF A BRAVE HERO 


- +. + Gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers; 
And, through the music of the languid hours, 
They hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 

—Andrew Lang 


I 


ADVENTURES WITH THE CYCLOPS 


HEN the war with Troy was over all the 

Greek princes hastened homeward. The 

way was not long and soon most of these 
chiefs were happy in their native land. But to 
Ulysses, the cleverest and bravest of them all, 
came many adventures on the way. 

And yet Ulysses was the most eager of all to 
come home safely, for although his house was on 
the small and stony island of Ithaca, there lived 
his beautiful wife, Penelope and his only son now 
grown from a little child to a strong boy. 
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In twelve ships Ulysses and his companions 
started, all loaded with treasure which they had 
taken from Troy. 

One of the first spots at which his sailors landed 
was the island of the Lotus-Eaters. Here lived 
a gentle and happy people. Their principal food 
was a delicious fruit whose blossoms could be seen 
everywhere and which filled all the air with fra- 
grance. The lotus was a magic fruit which caused 
those who ate of it to forget home, friends, every- 
thing except the pleasures of that enchanted 
land. As they ate, the companions of Ulysses 
wished that their wives and children could be with 
them, but they lost all desire themselves to take 
the wild journey across the seas to their lonely 
country. “Here,” they said, “let us sit and dream 
forever.” 


But propp’d on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 

With half-dropp’d eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 

His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twin’d vine— 

To watch the emerald-color’d water falling 

Thro’ many a wov’n acanthus-wreath divine! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 
—Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
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A long time Ulysses waited for them on the sea- 
shore, and then when he came up and saw them 
resting beside the tables in that beautiful valley, 
he carried them one by one with his own hands 
down to the ships and tied them to the benches. 

Then the dash of the oars broke the calm of that 
sleepy air and roused these lazy sailors from their 
sleep as they dashed on their weary way. As the 
blue hills and the fragrant valleys of the Lotus 
Land faded away in the distance the ships of Ulys- 
ses went on merrily with a fresh breeze. 

The next land that they came to was the island 
of the Cyclops. These were a race of great giants, 
each of whom had but one eye in the middle of 
his forehead. They were shepherds, with great 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep enormous in 
size. It was said that they were most cruel and 
that they loved to feed on human flesh. Ulysses 
was so brave that he determined to land and to 
find out how far these stories were true. 

At nightfall Ulysses with twelve of his men 
went on shore, taking a goat skin filled with 
strong wine and some food. 

Soon they came to an immense cave. Inside the 
sheep and goats were resting, while the shelves 
along the sides were piled high with cheese. 
The owner was away and Ulysses’ friends urged 
him to steal some of the cheeses and hurry back 
to their ship. Soon they heard a great noise of 
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heavy feet stamping on the ground. Nearer and 
nearer came the Cyclops. His tread almost made 
the earth shake. He was taller than the tallest 
tree and broad and rugged as a rock. His legs 
were covered with hair like a lion’s mane, his 
mouth reached almost from ear to ear, and in the 
center of his forehead glared his fierce, single eye. 
He was carrying a huge pile of wood. This he 
threw upon the fire. Then as the blaze rose to the 
roof he saw the strangers trying to hide in a cor- 
ner. 

“Who are you?” he asked in a mighty voice, 
“And what are you here for?” 

Ulysses told him that they were shipwrecked 
sailors and asked him to kindly give them food. 

Terrible was his answer. The giant stretched 
out his huge hands and seized two of the men. 
He dashed their bodies against the side of the 
cave, so that their skulls were shattered. Then 
he tore them limb from limb and ate them. After- 
ward he stretched himself at full length on the 
ground and went to sleep. 

The brave sailors drew their swords and thought 
of killing him, but Ulysses remembered that the 
giant had laid a great rock against the door of the 
cave so they would not be able to get out. 

In the morning the giant seized two more of the 
unhappy sailors and treated them as he had treated 
their friends the night before. Then he opened 
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the entrance to the cave, drove his sheep and goats 
out to pasture put back the rock, and shut them in. 

All day long Ulysses tried to plan some way for 
them to escape. At length a plan came to him. 
In one corner of the cave stood the Cyclops’ club, 
the stem of a tall tree as long as the mast of a ship. 
The sailors cut this down, sharpened one end of 
it, and hardened the point in the fire. Then they 
hid it and waited for the giant to come back. 

The giant came at evening and again seized 
two of Ulysses’ companions. Then Ulysses came 
politely forward and offered him a drink out of 
their goatskin. It was such delicious wine that 
the giant drank until he was drunk, and soon fell 
down in a deep sleep. Then they took the 
sharpened club, held it in the fire until it was red 
and glowing, and pushed it hard against the single 
eye of the monster. At once the fire made the 
giant blind and in terrible pain he called his neigh- 
bors, the other giants, to come and help him. 
While he was drinking the wine he had asked 
Ulysses’ name. “My name,” Ulysses craftily 
answered, “is Noman.” 

“Who is hurting you?” asked the Cyclops’ 
friends as they stood by the cave door. 

“Ah, Noman has put out my eye.” 

“If no man has hurt you, what are you erying 
about?” they answered, and went away. 

The next morning when the giant prepared to 
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send his sheep and goats out to pasture Ulysses 
had tied them in groups, three of them side by 
side, and told each of his men to get under the 
middle one and hold on fast. As the sheep and 
goats trotted out the Cyclops knelt down to feel 
of them, but he did not notice the men who were 
tied beneath. So they all got away in safety. 
They ran down to the shore where their anxious 
friends were waiting, and leaped aboard their 
ships. 

‘As they sailed away Ulysses shouted back to 
the giant: “If men ask you how you lost your 
eye, do not tell them again that Noman hurt you, 
but tell them that it was Ulysses, who opened the 
gates of Troy and who lives in Ithaca.” 

At this the angry giant broke off a great rock 
from the mountain and threw it at Ulysses. It 
fell just in front of his ship, and the water was 
dashed up all over it, and the sea heaved and al- 
most carried them back to the land. Again he 
threw a rock, but this time it struck the sea be- 
hind them and sent them out of the reach of Cy- 
clops and carried them on their way. 


II 
CIRCE 


When Ulysses got away safely from the island 
of the cruel Cyclops he thought that now he should 
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be able to sail home quietly and happily. But 
there were still more troubles to come. 

A soft breeze was carrying them gently over a 
bright sea, when they saw an island far away. 
Ulysses said: “Let us go and rest on this island. 
Perhaps we may find someone there who will be 
kinder to us than the Cyclops was.”’ 

So they sailed into a little bay where the trees 
and flowers grew down to the very beach, and on 
the side of the hill they saw a splendid house in a 
large and beautiful garden. Ulysses sent a great 
many of his men to go to see who lived in it, and 
to ask for something to eat and drink. 

They had never seen such a noble palace. In 
front of the house were great wolves and fierce- 
looking lions, but when the men came near they 
did not tear them in pieces or even growl or roar 
at them, but they walked up to them kindly just 
as house dogs would do. Inside the palace they 
saw a lady sitting on a golden throne and weay- 
ing bright-colored threads to make a splendid 
robe. As she wove she sang with a low, soft voice. 

So they called out to her, and she came and 
opened the shining doors and bade them welcome. 
Foolishly they all went in except Eurylochus, who 
stayed outside, for he feared some mischief. 

She led them in and seated them on couches and 
made for them a drink of wine and yellow honey, 
but into it she mixed deadly drugs. Now when 
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they had drunk, suddenly she struck them with 
her wand and at once they were changed into pigs. 
She shut them up in her sty and threw them beech- 
nuts and acorns such as pigs do eat. 

When Eurylochus had waited a long time and 
his friends did not come out, as the sun was now 
sinking he ran quickly back to the beach. He 
could tell only of the palace and the singing 
woman and the gates guarded by lions. 

Then Ulysses flung his bow about his shoulder 
and took his silver-studded sword. As he went 
into the enchanted valley, Mercury, the mes- 
senger of the gods, met him and gave him warn- 
ing. “Take this magic herb in your hand,” he 
said. It wasa small plant with a black root and a 
milk-white flower, and the gods called it Moly. It 
could conquer all enchantments. “When she has 
mixed you a drink she will afterwards strike you 
with her wand. At once draw your sword and 
rush upon her as if you meant to kill her. Then 
make her swear an oath that she will do to you 
no harm and will free your friends.” 

In the house of Circe there were four beautiful 
servants. They were the daughters of the springs 
and woods and of the lonely rivers that flowed to- 
ward the sea. They made him a feast and pre- 
pared a bath to take away his weariness, but 
Ulysses had no taste for food and his thoughts 
were far away. So when he sat down at table with 
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Circe and drank of the wine which she had 
prepared she stuck him with her wand, as 
Mercury had said, and she looked at him in sur- 
prise because his noble figure was still un- 
changed. 

So Ulysses showed her the herb Moly which had 
saved his life, and quicker than a flash he drew 
his sword and said that he would kill her unless 
she made him a promise of safety. Then Circe 
promised, and she took her wand and went 
through the halls and opened the door of the sty. 
She went among the pigs and enchanted them 
with another charm, and they became men once 
more, even more vigorous than before. 

Then Ulysses brought all his friends back to 
the house of Circe, and although they were afraid 
they all sat together at the banquet. And there 
they lived together in all comfort until a whole 
year had passed. The fair lady would have liked 
to have kept Ulysses with her always, making new 
pleasures for him every day. But Ulysses said: 
“Lady, I thank you, but I must stay here no 
longer, for I long to reach my home. My wife 
Penelope has almost ceased to hope that I shall 
ever come back again, and if I stay away longer 
Iam sure she will die.” 

Then Circe told him of still darker troubles 
through which he must pass before he could reach 
his home. And when the next morning came 
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Ulysses roused his comrades and said, “Awake, 
and let us go upon our journey.” 

Then they went down to their ships and rode 
out into the deep sea, and set their sails to go to 
the rocky island called Ithaca where the lady 
Penelope was waiting. 


III 


THE SIRENS 


Before Ulysses said good-by to the witch Circe 
she had told him to beware of the Sirens. Now the 
Sirens are mermaids who lie all day on the sea- 
shore or swim about in the calm water. They sing 
so sweetly that no one who hears them can ever 
pass on without going to them, but whoever goes 
to them is killed upon the rocks. They are very 
beautiful but cruel, and they sing their songs to 
draw the sailors into the shallow water so that 
their ships may be broken on the terrible reefs. 

While the ships sped on Ulysses said to his 
erew: ‘Comrades, you must beware of the Sirens 
and their magic song and the flowering meadows 
where they sit. When we come near to them [ 
alone may listen to them, but you must bind me 
to the mast so that I cannot move; and if I beg you 
to set me free, bind me tighter than before.” So 
when Ulysses thought that they must be coming’ 
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near to the island of the Sirens he took a large 
lump of wax and warmed it in the sun and filled 
the ears of the men with the wax so that they 
would not hear the songs of the beautiful and 
cruel Sirens. Ulysses himself was afraid of noth- 
ing and he loved all adventure, but remembering 
what Circe had warned him he commanded his 
men to tie him to the mast. 

As soon as he heard the wonderful music and 
his heart was entranced, he made frantic signs to 
his men to set him free. But they of course could 
not hear him, and they bent harder to their oars, 
while two of them stood up and tied him tighter 
than before. Still the Sirens sang, but they 
drifted safely by, and at length the sailors took 
out the wax from their ears and unbound Ulysses. 

Hardly were they clear of the Sirens before 
they saw breakers ahead and heard the thunder 
of the surf. They had now come to the Straits of 
Scylla and Charybdis. Circe had told Ulysses of 
these straits, but he had not told his men, for he 
knew that there was no means by which they could 
fight against them. Scylla was a terrible monster. 
She had twelve great arms and six horrible heads. 
It was her habit to seize and eat with her cruel 
mouth a sailor from any passing ship. On the 
other side of the narrow strait was Charybdis, a 
whirlpool, which instantly swallowed up any oe 
that was drawn into its current. 
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Now he took the helm himself to guide the ship 
into this fearful passage. He kept as far as he 
could from the whirlpool of Charybdis and hoped 
at the same time to avoid the monster Scylla. But 
he tried in vain. As the vessel shot past, the 
monster rushed out from her cave with hideous 
roars and seized six sailors from the deck. They 
stretched out their arms to Ulysses begging him 
to save them, but he could do nothing, and the 
next moment they were crushed to pieces by her 
horrible teeth. 

Soon now the vessel left the dangerous straits 
and came out into a bright and sunny sea with 
green shores ahead and woody hills. 


IV 
CALYPSO 


On this green island Ulysses and his men rested 
for many aday. Here were kept the sacred cattle 
of the Sun. Circe had warned Ulysses that they 
might eat of the fruit, grain, and other animals 
of the island, but they must spare the horses and 
the cattle of the Sun. 

But one day while Ulysses was wandering over 
the island and his men were faint and hungry, 
they were tempted, and they killed the sacred 
cattle. 

As soon as they left the fair island the angry 
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Sun took away his bright light from the heaven 
and from the waters and a terrible storm swept 
over the unlucky ships of Ulysses, and the ships 
were wrecked, the men were lost, and only Ulysses 
was left. 

For nine days and nights he lay tossed about on 
the stormy water, until his limbs were numbed with 
cold and he felt that he must die. But on the 
tenth day he was cast upon the shore, and so he 
reached the island where lived the lady Calypso. 

Ulysses climbed up the strand through the 
meadows to a lofty cave, where he found the lady 
in her quiet home, weaving at her loom with the 
golden shuttle. A great fire was burning on the 
hearth and the smell of the seaweed was wafted 
through the island. Around her cave was a grove 
of stately trees and over its mouth a vine was 
growing, thick with clusters of grapes. There 
were four spring's beside it from which four clear 
streams ran through meadows of sweet lilies and 
violets. It was all so beautiful that even a god 
might wait and wonder. 

Calypso was kind to Ulysses and tended him in 
his weariness, and day by day she spoke to him’ 
more gently and lovingly. She did not ask him 
whence he came or whither he was going. She 
cared only that he might always stay with her in 
her lonely home. 

And although she kept him long, the heart of 
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Ulysses was far away in his own country, and at 
length he yearned to go and be with his wife 
Penelope and to see his boy Telemachus once 
more. 

“Ulysses,” Calypso said, “If you knew what suf- 
fering is in store for you you would stay here with 
me and never die. Am I less beautiful or less 
noble than your wife?” 

“Great Lady,” said Ulysses, “Penelope is not as 
beautiful as you. She will also grow old and die, 
yet day and night all my wishes end in her, and 
I would endure another shipwreck and all sor- 
rows to be at home again.” 

So, when the gods told Calypso that she must 
let Ulysses go, and when she went down to the 
seashore and saw him weeping for fear he would 
not return to his home, she spoke to him gently. 
“TI will help you to build a raft,” she said, “and 
you shall go in peace, with plenty of food and 
wine; and I will send a soft, gentle breeze to take 
you to your own land.” 

On the fourth day Ulysses had finished the raft 
and Calypso said good-by to him on the seashore. 
As he went away from the land she looked on 
him with long and tender gaze, and sent a soft, 
gentle breeze to carry him on his way. Then she 
went back again, slowly, to her lonely cave. 

But another god, the God of Ocean, was angry 
at Ulysses. He swept his little raft with a great 
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wave and threw Ulysses on the shore. The tired 
man sank down among the rushes by the river 
bank, and as he fainted with weariness he kissed 
the kindly earth. It seemed that the sea had 
soaked through his heart. The strong-hearted 
hero slept, worn out with his toil. 


V 
How ULYSSES MET WITH NAUSICAA 


On the land of the Phzeacians, the Sea King’s, 
there dwelt no more beautiful nor any sweeter 
girl than the King’s own daughter. Nausicaa 
was her name, and she was so kind and gentle 
that everyone loved her. 

To the land of the Pheeacians the north wind 
had driven Ulysses, and while he lay asleep in his 
bed of leaves under the olive trees, the goddess 
Minerva went to the room in the palace where 
Nausicaa slept, and spoke to her in her dreams. 

“Some day you will marry, Nausicaa,” she said, 
“and it is time for you to wash all the fair cloth- 
ing that is one day to be yours. Tomorrow you 
must ask the King, your father, for mules and 
for a wagon, and drive from the city to a place 
where all the rich clothing may be washed and 
dried.” 

When morning came Nausicaa remembered her 
dream, and went to tell her father. 





Calypso said good-by to him on the seashore 
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Her mother was sitting spinning yarn of sea- 
purple stain, and her father was just going to a 
council meeting. 

“Father, dear,” said the Princess, “could you 
lend me a high wagon with strong wheels, that 
I may take all my fair linen to the river to wash. 
All yours, too, I shall take, so that you shall go 
to the council in linen that is snowy clean, and I 
know that my five brothers will also be glad if 
I wash their fine clothing for them.” 

This she said, for she felt too shy to tell her 
father what Minerva had said about her getting 
married. 

But the King knew well why she asked. “I © 
do not grudge thee mules, nor anything else, my 
child,” he said. ‘Go, bid the servants prepare a 
wagon.” | 

The servants quickly got ready the finest wagon 
that the King had, and harnessed the best of the 
mules. And Nausicaa’s mother filled a basket 
with all the dainties that she knew her daughter 
liked best, so that Nausicaa and her maidens 
might feast together. The fine clothes were piled 
into the wagon, the basket of food was placed 
carefully beside them, and Nausicaa climbed in, 
took the whip and the shining reins, and touched 
the mules. Then with clatter of hoofs they started. 

When they were come to the beautiful, clear 
river, amongst whose reeds Ulysses had knelt the 
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day before, they unharnessed the mules and drove 
them along the banks of the river to graze where 
the clover grew rich and fragrant. Then they 
washed the clothes, working hard and well, and 
spread them out to dry on the clean pebbles down 
by the seashore. 

Then they bathed, and when they had bathed 
they took their midday meal by the bank of the 
rippling river. 

When they had finished, the sun had not yet 
dried the clothes, so Nausicaa and her maidens 
began to play ball. As they played they sang a 
song that the girls of that land would always sing 
as they threw the ball to one another. All the 
maidens were fair, but Nausicaa of the white arms 
was the fairest of all. 

From hand to hand they threw the ball, grow- 
ing always the merrier, until, when it was nearly 
time for them to gather the clothes together and 
go home, Nausicaa threw it very hard to one of 
the others. The girl missed the catch, The ball 
flew into the river, and, as it was Swept away to 
the sea, the Princess and all her maidens screamed 
aloud. 

Their cries awoke Ulysses, as he lay asleep in 
his bed of leaves, 

“I must be near the houses of men,” he said; 
“those are the cries of girls at play.” 

With that he crept out from the shelter of the 
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olive trees. He had no clothes, for he had thrown 
them all into the sea before he began his terrible 
swim for life. But he broke off some leafy 
branches and held them round him, and walked 
down to where Nausicaa and her maidens were. 

Like a wild man of the woods he looked, and 
when they saw him coming the girls shrieked and 
ran away. Some of them hid behind the rocks on 
the shore, and some ran out to the ghoals of yel- 
low sand that jutted into the sea. 

But although his face was marred with the sea- 
foam that had crusted on it, and he looked a terri- 
ble, fierce, great creature, Nausicaa was too brave 
to run away. : 

Shaking she stood there, and watched him as 
he came forward, and stood still a little way off. 
Then Ulysses spoke to her, gently and kindly, that 
he might take away her fear. 

He told her of his shipwreck, and begged her to 
show him the way to the town, and give him some 
old garment, or any old wrap in which she had 
brought the linen, so that he might have some- 
thing besides leaves with which to cover himself. 

“T have never seen any maiden half so beauti- 
ful as you,” he said. “Have pity on me, and may 
the gods grant you all your heart’s desire.” 

Then said Nausicaa, “You seem no evil man, 
stranger, and I will gladly give you clothing and 
show you the way to town. This is the land 
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of the Pheeacians, and my father is the King.” 

To her maidens then she called: 

“Why do you run away at the sight of a man? 
Do you take him for an enemy? Heis only a poor 
shipwrecked man. Come, give him food and 
drink, and fetch him clothing.” 

The maidens came back from their hiding 
places, and fetched some of the garments of 
Nausicaa’s brothers which they had brought to 
wash, and laid them beside Ulysses. 

Ulysses gratefully took the clothes away, and 
went off to the river. There he plunged into the 
clear water, and washed the salt crust from off his 
face and limbs and body, and the crusted foam 
from his hair. Then he put on the beautiful gar- 
ments that belonged to one of the Princes, and 
walked down to the shore where Nausicaa and her 
maidens were waiting. 

So tall and handsome and strong did Ulysses 
look, with his hair curling like hyacinth flowers 
around his head, that Nausicaa said to her 
maidens: ‘This man, who seemed to us so dread- 
ful a short time ago, now looks like a god. I would 
that my husband, if ever I have one, should be 
like him.” 

Then she and her girls brought him food and 
wine, and he ate hungrily, for it was many days 
since he had eaten. 

When he had finished, they packed the linen 
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into the wagon, and yoked the mules, and Nau- 
sicaa climbed into her place. 

“So long as we are passing through the fields,” 
she said to Ulysses, “follow behind with my maids, 
and I will lead the way. But when we come near 
the town with its high walls and towers, and har- 
bors full of ships, the rough sailors will stare and 
say, ‘Hath Nausicaa gone to find herself a hus- 
band because she scorns the men of Phzeacia who 
would wed her? Has she picked up a shipwrecked 
stranger, or is this one of the gods who has come 
to make her his wife?’ So come not with us, I 
pray, for the sailors to jest at. There is a fair 
poplar grove near the city, with a meadow lying 
round it. Sit there until you think that we 
have had time to reach the palace. Then seek 
the palace—any child can show you the way— 
and when you are come to the outer court pass 
quickly into the room where my mother sits. You 
will find her weaving yarn of sea-purple stain by 
the light of the fire. She will be leaning with her 
back against a pillar, and her maids will be stand- 
inground her. My father’s throne is close to hers, 
but pass him by, and cast yourself at my mother’s 
knees. If she feels kindly toward you and is sorry 
for you, then my father is sure to help you to get 
safely back to your own land.” 

Then Nausicaa struck her mules with the whip, 
and they trotted quickly off, and soon left behind 
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them the silver river with its whispering reeds, 
and the beach with its yellow sand. 

Ulysses and the maids followed the wagon, and 
just as the sun was setting they reached the poplar 
grove in the meadow. 

There Ulysses stayed until Nausicaa should 
have had time to reach the palace. When she got 
there, she stopped at the gateway, and her 
brothers came out and lifted down the linen, and 
unharnessed the mules. Nausicaa went up to her 
room, and her old nurse kindled a fire for her and 
got ready her supper. 

When Ulysses thought it was time to follow, he 
went to the city. He wondered at the great walls 
and at the many gallant ships in the harbors. But 
when he reached the King’s palace he wondered 
still more. Its walls were of brass, so that from 
without, when the doors stood open, it looked as 
if the sun or moon were shining within. A frieze 
of blue ran round the walls. All the doors were 
made of gold, the doorposts were of silver, the 
thresholds of brass, and the hook of the door was 
of gold. In the halls were golden figures of ani- 
mals, and of men who held in their hands lighted 
torches. Outside the courtyard was a great 
garden filled with blossoming pear trees and 
pomegranates, and apple trees with shining fruit 
and figs and olives. All the year round there was 
fruit in that garden. There were grapes in 
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blossom, and grapes purple and ready to eat, and 
there were great masses of snowy pear blossom, 
and pink apple blossom, and golden ripe pears, 
and rosy apples. 

At all of those wonders Ulysses stood and 
looked, but it was not for long; for he hastened 
through the halls to where the Queen sat in the 
firelight, spinning her purple yarn. He fell at her 
knees, and silence came on all those in the room 
when they looked at him, so brave and so hand- 
some did he seem. 

“Through many and great troubles have I come 
hither, Queen,” said he; “speed, I pray you, my 
right quickly, that I may come to mine own coun- 
try. Too long have I suffered great sorrows far 
away from my own friends.” 

Then he sat down amongst the ashes by the 
fire, and for a little space no one spoke. 

At last a wise old courtier said to the King: 
“Truly it is not right that this stranger should 
sit in the ashes by the fire. Bid him arise, and 
give him meat and drink.” 

At this the King took Ulysses by the hand and 
asked him to rise. He made one of his sons give 
up his silver inlaid chair, and bade his servants 
fetch a silver basin and a golden pitcher that 
Ulysses might wash his hands. All kinds of 
dainties to eat and drink he also made them bring, 
and the lords and the courtiers who were there 
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feasted along with Ulysses, until it was time for 
them to go to their own homes. 

Before they went the King promised Ulysses a . 
safe escort back to his own land. 

When he was left alone with the King and 
Queen, the latter said to him: ‘Tell us who you 
are. I myself made the clothing that you wear. 
Where did you get it?” 

Then Ulysses told her of his imprisonment in 
the island of Calypso, of his escape, of the terrible 
storm that shattered his raft, and of how at length 
he reached the shore and met with Nausicaa. 

“It was wrong of my daughter not to bring you 
to the palace when she came with her atte said 
the King. 

But Ulysses told him why it was that Nausicaa 
had bade him stay behind. 

“Be not vexed with this blameless girl,” he 
said. “Truly she is the sweetest and the fairest 
maid I ever saw.” : 

Then Ulysses went to the bed that the servants 
had prepared for him. They had spread fair 
purple blankets over it, and when it was ready 
they stood beside it with their torches blazing, 
golden and red. 

‘Up now, stranger, get you to sleep,” said they. 
“Your bed is made.” 

Sleep was very sweet to Ulysses that night as 
he lay in the soft bed with warm blankets over 
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him. He was no longer tossed and beaten by 
angry seas, no longer wet and cold and hungry. 
The roar of furious waves did not beat in his ears, 
for all was still in the great halls where the flicker- 
ing firelight played on the frieze of blue, and 
turned the brass walls into gold. 

Next day the King gave a great entertainment 
for Ulysses. There were boxing and wrestling 
and leaping and running, and in all of these the 
brothers of Nausicaa were better than all others 
who tried. 

But when they came to throw the weight, and 
begged Ulysses to try, he cast a stone heavier 
than all others, far beyond where the Pheeacians 
had thrown. 

That night there was feasting in the royal halls, 
and the King’s minstrels played and sang songs 
of the taking of Troy, and of the bravery of the 
great Ulysses. And Ulysses listened until his 
heart could bear no more, and tears trickled down 
his cheeks. Only the King saw him cry. He won- 
dered much why Ulysses wept, and at last he 
asked him. 

So Ulysses told the King his name, and the 
whole story of his adventures since he had sailed 
away from Troyland. 

Then the King and Queen and their courtiers 
gave rich gifts to Ulysses. A beautiful silver- 
studded sword was the King’s gift to him. 
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Nausicaa gave him nothing, but she stood and 
looked at him in his purple robes and felt more 
sure than ever that he was the handsomest and 
the greatest hero she had ever seen. 

“Farewell, stranger,” she said to him when the 
hour came for her to go to bed, for she knew she 
would not see him on the morrow. “Farewell, 
stranger. Sometimes think of me when you are 
in your own land.” 

Then said Ulysses, “All the days of my life I 
shall remember you, Nausicaa, for you have given 
me my life.” 

Next day a company of the Phezacians went 
down to a ship that lay by the seashore, and with 
them went Ulysses. They carried the treasures 
that had been given to him and put them on board, 
and spread a rug on the deck for him. There 
Ulysses lay down, and as soon as the splash of the 
oars in the water and the rush and gush of the 
water from the bow of the boat told him that the 
ship was sailing speedily to his dear land of Ithaca, 
he fell into a sound sleep. Onward went the ship, 
so swiftly that not even a hawk flying after its 
prey could have kept pace with her. When the 
bright morning stars arose, they were close to 
Ithaca. The sailors quickly ran their vessel 
ashore and gently carried the sleeping Ulysses, 
wrapped round in his rug of bright purple, 
to where a great olive tree bent its gray leaves over 
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the sand. They laid him under the tree, put his 
treasures beside him, and left him, still heavy with 
slumber. Then they climbed into their ship and 
sailed away. 

While Ulysses slept the goddess Minerva shed 
a thick mist round him. When he awoke, the 
sheltering heavens, the long paths, and the trees 
in bloom all looked strange to him when seen 
through the grayness of the mist. 
~ “Woe is me!” he groaned. “The Phezacians 
promised to bring me to Ithaca, but they have 
brought me to a land of strangers, who will surely 
attack me and steal my treasures.” 

But while he was wondering what he should do, 
the goddess Minerva came to him. She was tall 
and fair and noble to look upon, and she smiled 
upon Ulysses with her kind gray eyes. 

Under the olive tree she sat down beside him, 
and told him all that had happened in Ithaca while 
he was away, and all that he must do to win back 
his kingdom and his Queen. 


VI 
ULYSSES COMES HOME 
The next day Telemachus went to the palace 
and greeted the old nurse Euryclea and his 


mother, Penelope, but to them he told nothing 
of what had happened. 
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Ulysses, dressed like a beggar, followed him, 
and at the door of the court lay the old dog Argus, 
whom in the old days Ulysses had reared with his 
own hand. When he was strong, men used him in 
the chase, but now he lay on a dunghill and ver- 
min swarmed upon him. He knew his master, and 
though he could not come near him, he wagged 
his tail and drooped his ears. And as Ulysses 
spoke to him a word of pity, wiping away a tear, 
the old dog Argus died. Twenty years had he 
waited ere he saw his master. 

After this Ulysses entered the hall and Tel- 
emachus, when he saw him, took bread and meat 
and bade that they be carried to the beggar. Also 
he told him that he might go round among the 
suitors, asking alms. So he went, stretching out 
his hand as though he were wont to beg, and some 
gave, having pity upon him, but most of them 
laughed him to scorn, and of these Antinous was 
the most shameless. 

That evening, the suitors having departed to 
their dwellings, Telemachus took the arms from 
the hall. And when the Queen with her servants 
came into the hall to make it ready for the morrow 
Penelope asked the beggar about his family and 
his country. The false beggar comforted her, 
saying that Ulysses was still in the land of the 
Thespatians, only he had lost his ship, yet he would 
soon return. 
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Penelope bade her servants make ready a bed 
for the stranger, and also that one of them should 
bathe him. The Queen bade Euryclea, the old 
housekeeper, todo this. “For,” said she, ‘perhaps 
such even now are the feet and hands of Ulysses 
himself, for men quickly age with evil fortune.” 

But when she had prepared the bath for his 
feet, Ulysses sat by the fire as far in the shadow 
as he might, lest the old woman should see a scar 
that was upon his leg and know him by it. By this 
sear at length the old nurse did know that it was 
Ulysses himself and she cried out, “Ulysses! O 
my child, to think that I knew thee not!” 

And she looked toward the Queen as if to tell 
her. But Ulysses laid his hand on her throat. 
“Wouldst thou kill me? None must know till I 
shall be ready to take vengeance.”’ 

After this Penelope slept, but Ulysses watched 
in the hall. 

The next day Penelope went to fetch the great 
bow of Ulysses from its peg. Sitting down, she 
laid it on her knees and wept over it, and then 
brought it to where the suitors sat feasting in the 
hall. 

“To! Here is a proof of your skill!” she cried. 
“Here is the bow of the great Ulysses. Whoso 
shall bend it and shoot an arrow most easily, him 
will I follow, leaving this house which I shall re- 
member only in my dreams.” For the suitors had 
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vexed her for her choice, and this was the promise 
that she had made. 

By the grace of Athena never had Penelope ap- 
peared so beautiful as that day, and the suitors 
were in excitement, beholding so much beauty 
proposed as the price of so great manhood. And 
they cried out, that if the heroes who sailed for 
Colchis to capture the golden fleece had seen her, 
earth’s richer prize, they would not have made 
their voyage, but would have vowed their valors 
and their lives to her, for she was at all times 
faultless. 

Telemachus set up the mark, and the suitors in 
turn tried the bow, but they could not draw it. 
Last of all, Eurymachus took the bow and warmed 
it to the fire and then he tried to draw it, but could 
not. “Alas!” he cried, “that we are so much 
weaker than the great Ulysses. This is indeed 
shame to tell.” 

Then Ulysses in the guise of the old beggar 
handled the great bow, but the suitors scorned 
him. When he had found it to be without flaw, 
just as a minstrel fastens a string upon his harp, 
so he strung the bow without effort, and he tried 
its tone, and the tone was sweet as the voice of a 
swallow. Then he took an arrow from the quiver 
and laid the notch upon the string and drew it; 
sitting, and the arrow passed through the mark 
and stood in the wall beyond. Then he said to 
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Telemachus, “There is yet a feast to be held be- 
fore the sun go down.” 

So he nodded the sign to Telemachus. The 
young man sprang to his side, armed with spear 
and helmet and shield. Then said Ulysses, “Let 
me try at yet another mark.” And he aimed an 
arrow at Antinous. The man was just raising a 
cup to his lips, thinking little of death, but the 
arrow passed through his neck, and he dropped 
the cup and pushed the table from him. 

Then said Eurymachus to his comrades, “This 
man will never stay his hand; let us win the door 
and raise a cry in the city.” 

And he rushed toward the hero with his knife 
in his hand, but as he rushed, Ulysses smote him 
on the breast with an arrow and he fell forward. 
Then Ulysses and Telemachus and Eumanes and 
two goatherds sprang upon the suitors. So they 
slew them all except Phemius the minstrel and 
Medon the herald. 

After they had cleansed the hall, Ulysses told 
Euryclea, his nurse, to go to Penelope and tell her 
that her husband was indeed returned. 

“Awake, Penelope, dear child!” she cried, “that 
thou mayst see with thine own eyes that which 
thou desirest day by day. For Ulysses hath come 
and hath slain the proud suitors that ate in his 
house and grieved his child.” 

So the Queen went, doubting, and sat down in 
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the twilight by the wall, and Ulysses sat by a pillar 
with downcast eyes, waiting for his wife to speak 
to him. But she was sore perplexed, for now she 
seemed to know him and now she knew him not. 

Then Ulysses bathed and anointed himself and 
put on a splendid mantle and Athena made him 
statelier than before. When he came back to the 
hall, he sat down opposite Penelope and said, 
“Strange wife, the gods have given you a harder 
heart than any woman living. No other wife — 
would sit like this, when her husband had come 
home to her at last after twenty years of wander- 
ing and grief.” | 

Then Penelope spoke at last: ‘My lord, I am 
not proud or heartless. I am utterly bewildered. 
Go, nurse, and bring out the good bedstead from 
the chamber that my husband built and spread it 
for him.” 

She said this to try him, but he could bear it no 
longer and he cried out: “Wife, you cut me to the 
heart. How could anyone move my bedstead? 
There was a stout olive tree growing in the inner 
court and I built my chamber around it. I 
smoothed the trunk and shaped it into a bedpost 
and built the bedstead there.” 

Then Penelope could doubt no more, and her 
heart was melted when she saw that it was her 
husband indeed, and she ran to him weeping and 
threw her arms around his neck and cried:) “Be 
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not angry with me, Ulysses, that I did not know 
you at first as I know you now. I have always 
feared that some other might come and deceive 
me, but now you tell me what no one else could 
know, and I believe you and give my heart to 
you.” | 

So Ulysses held in his arms the wife he loved, 
and wept for joy; and she clung to him as a 
tired swimmer clings to his own land which 
he has reached at last after deadly storm and 
wreck, and her white arms could never loose their 
hold. 

Then Ulysses told her of the message that had 
come to him when he had gone down to the House 
of the Dead. There was one more long journey 
that he must take. ‘Then,’ he said, “I shall have 
rest at last and my people shall be happy. And 
death will come to me at length from the sea, the 
gentlest of all, when my strength is gone, at the 
end of a calm old age.” 

So they talked together while the old nurse was 
preparing their bed by the light of the blazing 
_ torches, and when all was ready she came and led 
them to their chamber, torch in hand, as she had 
led them twenty years before. There they now 
lay down together, and Telemachus stayed the 
feet of the women from dancing in the courts of 
the palace; they got them to rest through the 
shadowy halls, and the whole house was still. 
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That talkative bald-headed seaman came 

(Twelve patient comrades sweating at the oar) 

From Troy’s doom-crimsoned shore, 

And with great lies about his wooden horse 

Set the crew laughing, and forgot his course. 
—James Elroy Flecker 


Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a grovelling swine? 
—Multon: Comus 


Borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 
The Siren waits thee, singing song for song. 
—Landor: To Robert Browning 


The strange flowers’ perfume turns to singing, 
Heard afar over moonlit seas: 

The Siren’s song, grown faint in winging, 
Falls in scent on the cedar-trees. . . . 


Deep in the woods as twilight darkens, 
Glades are red with the scented fire; 
Far in the dells the white maid hearkens 
Song and sigh of the heart’s desire. 
—Andrew Lang 


The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs 
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Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world . . . 
for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset. 
—Lord Tennyson: Ulysses 


World-old and lovely stories 
I heard and cherished well, 
When summer evening glories 
About the doorstep fell; 
When eager ears would listen. 
Each little heart aglow, 
As down we bent to listen 
To words writ long ago. 
—Heinrich Heine 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


The following pages contain the pronunciations 
of the principal unfamiliar words used in this 
book, together with brief explanations of the inci- 
dents or stories with which they are connected. 

Because they are more familiar, usually the 
Latin names of the gods and heroes are used 
rather than the Greek, or if the Greek names are 
employed they are given in their familiar Latin- 
ized forms (eg., ATHENA instead of Athene, 
HEPHAESTUS instead of Hephaistos, etc.). 

It will be found helpful to remember the gen- 
eral rule that, in Greek words, every vowel 
or diphthong marks a separate syllable, e.g., 
CYBELE is Cy-be-le, not Cy-beel. 
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; (a-ka’téz), the companion of 
A-cha-tes ZEneas in Vergil’s Anetd. 
R.] 

(ak’'ér-6n), one of the five 

Ach-er -on rivers of Hades, known as the 

“river of woe.’ It was over this river (or the 

Styx) that the aged boatman, Charon, ferried 
the souls of the dead. [Gr.] 

s (a-kil’éz), son of Peleus and 
A-chil-les Thetis; famous in the Trojan 
War, and hero of Homer’s Iliad: Greek type 
of youthful strength, beauty, and valor. 

(ad-mé’tis), king of Thessaly, 
Ad-me-tus saved from death by Alces- 
tis, his wife, who died in his stead. His old 
friend, Hercules, however, restored her to life. 
[Gr.] 
sa (a-dd’nis), a handsome youth be- 
A-do-nis loved by Venus. He was killed 
by a wild boar. The tears shed by Venus 
at his death became aaa Ae his drops 
R. 
vR (€-é’téz), king of Colchis, cus- 
fE-é-tes todian of the Golden Fleece. [Gr.] 
—e- gis (é’jis), the breastplate of Athena (Mi- 


of blood became red roses. 


Z nerva), made of goatskin, bordered 
with serpents and set with the head of Medusa, 
the Gorgon. Also, e-gis. [Gr.] 


(€-né’4s), a Trojan prince, son 
#i-ne-as of Anchises and the goddess 
Aphrodite (Venus) ; a leader in the Trojan 
War; the hero of Vergil’s poem, the Zneid. 

i ‘ (é-né’id), Vergil’s Latin epic 
Ze ne-id poem, relating the adventures of 
féneas after the Trojan War. 

(’6-lis), the Greek king of the 
48 -0-lus winds. His palace was on the 
isle of £olia, where he kept the winds in a 


cavern. 

(é’sén), a ruler in Thessaly; father 

#i-son of Jason, the Argonaut. "He was 

oo to youth by Medea, the sorceress. 
R. 


Ag-a-mem-non “s”@wém'nén), king 


ycene, and 
brother of Menelaus. He was commander-in- 


chief of the Greeks at the siege of Troy. 
A-gla-ia (a-gla’'yd), one of the three 


Graces, personifying brilliance. 
{Gr.] ¢ 


A-iax (a’jaks), a Greek, the son of Tela- 
J mon. He is famed as ranking next 
to Achilles for strength and bravery displayed 
in the Trojan War. 


iq (al-sés’tis), wife of Admetus, 
Al-ces-tis king of Thessaly: permitted 
by the Fates to die in his stead, but later 
restored to life by Hercules. [Gr.] 
Al-ci-des (al-si’déz), Hercules (Heracles): 


: so called because he passed as 
being the son of his stepfather, whose father 
was Alceus. [Gr.] 


O (al-sin’6-4s), kin, of the 

Atecin-0-us Phezacians and Ceathes of 
ausicaa. R. 

(m’a-zinz), a warlike race 

Am-a-zons of women from Asia Minor, 

who aided the Trojans in the Trojan War. 
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D (am-br6’zhi-a;-  -zi-a) the 
am-bro-si-a substance which with nec- 
tar formed the food and drink of the Greek gods. 

7 (am-fi’6n), the son of Zeus 
Am-phi-on (Jupiter) and Antiope; hus- 
band of Niobe. He built the walls of Thebes 
by charming each stone into position with a 
lyre given him by Hermes (Mercury). [Gr.] 

. (an-ki’séz), the father of 
An-chi-ses fZneas, whom /Eineas carried 
on his shoulders frem the burning city of 


Troy. [Gr.] : 
An-drom-a-che @Grdtimakt), the 


(an-drém’é-da), a daugh- 
An-drom-e-da ter of Cepheus and Cas- 
siopeia, rulers of Ethiopia in Africa. She was 
sacrificed to a sea monster in order to rescue 
her country from destruction, but was rescued 
and married by Perseus. [Gr.] 

i -0- (a-ném’/6-né), the wine 
A nem-o-ne flower which sprang from 
ae ae of Venus upon the death of Adonis. 

R. 


(an-té’is), a Libyan giant, in- 
An-te-us vincible as long as he was in 
contact with his mother, the earth. Hercules 


lifted him from the ground and choked him to 
death in the air. Also, An-tai-os. 

- (An-tig’6-né), a faithful 
An-tig-o-ne daughter of (Edipus and 
Jocasta of Thebes. In defiance of her uncle, 
Creon, she performed the funeral rites over 
the body of her brother, Polynices. [Gr.] 

* (af"r6-di'té), the Greek 
Aph-ro-di-te goddess of love and 
beauty: identified with the Roman Venus. 

(a-pol’5), the son of Zeus (Jupi- 
A-pol-lo ter) and Leto (Latona); the god 
of the sun, music, poetry, eloquence, medicine, 
and the fine arts: called in full Phebus 
Apollo: also called Helios. [GR.] 

(a-rak’né), a Lydian maiden 
A-rach-ne who was turned into a spider 
for competing with the goddess Athena (Mi- 
nerva) in the art of weaving. 

(a’réz), the Greek god of war; son 
A-res of Zeus and Hera: identified with 
the Roman Mars. : 

(ar’gd), the ship which carried the 
Ar-go Argonauts in search of the Golden 
Fleece. [Gr.] 

(ar’gits), the hundred-eyed son of 
Ar-gus Zeus (Jupiter) and Niobe; founder 
He was murdered by Hermes 
(Mercury). After this, Hera (Juno) placed 
his eyes in the tail of the peacock. [Gr.] 

° (ar’i-ad’né), the daughter of 
Ar-i-ad-ne King Minos of Crete. She 
guided her beloved Theseus out of the Laby- 
tinth by means of a thread. When later 
deserted by him, she married Dionysus 
(Bacchus). [Gr.] 


9 (a-ri/6n), a_ Greek poet and mu- 
A-ri-on sician of Lesbos, whose music 
was so sweet as to attract sea monsters to his 
ship. On one occasion, when robbed by seamen 
and thrown overboard, he was saved by one 
of these dolphins. 


of Argos. 
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(ar"is-té’is), a shepherd 


Ar-is-tee-us and bee-keeper, son of the 


sea nymph Cyrene. [Gr.] 

ae sq (ar'té-mis), the daughter of 
Ar te-mis Zeus (Jupiter) and Latona, 
and twin sister of Apollo; Greek virgin goddess 
of the moon; a lover of wild nature, especially 
of the chase; the guardian of maidenhood: 
identified with the Roman Diana. 

ie s (As-ka’ni-tis), the son and 
As ca-n1-us companion of A®neas on his 
wanderings after the Trojan ar; founder 
of Alba Longa and supposed ancestor of Julius 
Cesar: also called Iulus. [Gr.] 

Ni (as’f6-dél), any of several 
As-pho-del plants of the lily family; 
the daffodil or the narcissus. 


i 4s-ti’a-naks), the infant 
As-ty -a-nax oe of Hector, dashed 
by the Greeks from the walls of Troy. [Gr.] 

(at”a-lan’ta), a Greek 


At-a-lan-ta maiden, fair and fleet of 
foot, who was warned that marriage would 
bring her unhappiness. She challenged each of 
her suitors to race with her, promising her hand 
to the victor, and death to all the vanquished. 
All lost, except Hippomenes, who threw golden 
apples on the course. By stooping to pick the 
last of these apples, Atalanta lost. 
a-thé’nd), the Greek goddess 
A-the-na (fe NiSidn; Naentified ‘by the 
Romans with Minerva: also called Pallas; 
Pallas Athena. 
Zt’las), in Homer, a god in charge 
At-las Gs oe pillars of heaven; later, a 
Titan who supported the heavens on his shoul- 
ders; also, a king changed to a mountain. 


[Gr.] 
(6-j2’4n), pertaining to Augeas, 

Au-ge-an king of Elis, whose enormous 
stables containing 3,000 oxen were not cleaned 
for thirty years. Hercules then cleaned them 
in a day by turning two rivers, the Alpheus 
and the Peneus, through them. [Gr.] 

(6-r6’ra), the Greek goddess of 
Au-ro-ra the morning: identified by the 
Greeks with Eos: also called Mater Matuta. 
A-ver-nus (d-viir’nis), a lake in Italy, 


A through which one entered the 
infernal regions. 


(bak’tis), the so f Jupiter 
Bac-chus (Zeus) and Semete, ana the god 


of wine and drunkards: identified by the 
Greeks with Dionysus: also called Liber. 


*« (bd’sis), an aged Phrygian woman 
Bau-cis who, not aware of the identity of 
her guests, entertained Zeus (Jupiter) and 


Hermes (Mercury). 

(bé-lér’5-f6n), a Greek 
Bel-ler-o-phon hero, owner of the 
winged horse, Pegasus, by the aid of which he 
destroyed the monster Chimera, 

0 ©... (bri-sé’is), a beautiful girl who 
Bri-se-is was captured by Achilles during 
the Trojan War. She was later taken by 
Agamemnon to replace Chryseis. [Gr.] 

(kad’mis), son of Agenor, king 
Cad-mus of Pheenicia, who illed a 


dragon and sowed its teeth. 
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Cal-y-do-ni-an Hunt (217'4/si42 
suit of a destructive wild boar which Artemis 
(Diana) sent to punish (CEneus, king of 
Calydon, for neglected sacrifices. The boar 
was killed by the hero Meleager, son of Cneus, 
who gave the trophies to Atalanta. [Gr.] 

a © (ka-lip’s6), a sea nymph who 
Ca lyp so- possessed the isle of Ogygia, 
where she detained Odysseus (Ulysses) seven 


years. [Gr.] 

+ (kas'tér), a son of Zeus (Jupiter) 
Cas tor and Leda; twin brother ok the 
immortal Pollux; a champion _horse-tamer. At 
his death in the Argonautic Expedition, Pollux 
also asked for death. (See Pollux.) 

Hi (sén’tor), one of a mythical 
Cen taur tribe of monsters, half man and 
half horse, inhabiting Thessaly. [Gr.] 

(str’bér-iis), the three-headed 
Cer-ber-us dog of Hades, which guarded 
the gates to the lower world. Hercules captured 
and brought him up from Hades. [Gr.] 


Ce-res (sé’réz), daughter of Saturn (Cro- 
Z nos) and Ops (Rhea), and sister of 
Jupiter; the Roman goddess of agriculture: 
identified with the Greek goddess Demeter. 
Ce xX (c@/ix), king of Trachis in Thessaly. 
y. While on a voyage to consult the 
oracle of Apollo, he was shipwrecked and 


drowned. ; 
© (kal-si’6-pé), the widow of 
Chalciope Phrixus whe helped Jason get 
the Golden Fleece. [Gr.] 
(ka’rén), the boatman who ferried 
Cha-ron souls across the Acheron (or the 
Styx) in the lower world. 

*~ (ka-rib’dis), a dangerous 
Cha-ryb-dis whirlpool on the coast_ of 
Sicily, opposite the equally dangerous cliff, 
Scylla, and so near it that an effort to avoid 
the one resulted in shipwreck on the other. 

: (ki-mé’rd; ki-mé’rd), a mon- 
Chi-me-ra ster with the head of a lion, the 
body of a goat, and the tail of a dragon; fabled 
to have breathed fire; killed by Bellerophon. 
Also, Chi-mze-ra. [Gr.] 


: (ki’rén), the centaur who trained 
Chi-ron the Argonauts. [Gr.] 
Cir-ce (str’sé), an enchantress of the 
fézan isle, who transformed some 
of the companions of Odysseus (Ulysses) into 
animals. dysseus, whom Hermes (Mercury) 
had presented with an herb, protective against 
sorcery, secured their restoration. 


: (k6l’kis), the country east of the 
Col-chis Black Sea, where the Golden 
Fleece was kept; the home of Medea. [Gr.] 


(kré’stis), a very wealthy king 
Cree-sus of Lydia in Asia Minor, living 
in the sixth century B.c. 


$A (kia’pid), the Roman god of love: 
Cu-pid identified with the Greek god Eros: 


also called Amor. 

(si-klo’péz) [sing. Cy-clops 
Cy-clo-pes (si’klops)], one-eyed en 
shepherds of Sicily, possibly workers at the for- 
ges of Hephzstus (Vulcan) under Mt. Etna. 


4 (sin'thi-d), Artemis (Diana) 
Cyn-thi-a goddess of the moon and of 
the chase: so called because she was born on 
Mt. Cynthus, on the island of Delos. 


(si-ré’né), the mother of Aris- 


Cy-re-ne teus, a sea nymph. [Gr.] 

(sith”ér-é’a), Aphrodite 
Cyth-er-e-a (Venus): so called be- 
cause she rose out of the sea foam off the 
island of Cythera. 

(déd’a-lis; dé’da-lis), an 
Ded-a-lus Athenian artist, artificer, and 
architect; inventor of the saw, ax, and gimlet. 
He was exiled for murder to Crete, and there 
he built the Labyrinth. 


i 
Daph-ne (22£72,,,,t8° 1", caushter 


f the river god Peneus. In 
order to escape Apollo, who loved her, she was 
transformed into a laurel tree. [Gr.] 

: ° (dé”ya-ni’ra), the deserted 
De-ia-ni-ra wife of Heracles (Hercules), 
who unintentionally caused her husband’s death 
by means of a poisoned magic shirt, the gift 
of Nessus. In grief, she took her own life. 


* (dél’fi), a sacred city of Greece, 
Del-phi famous for a cleft in the rock, 
out of which came poisonous vapors. These 
overpowered a priestess of Apollo seated there 
on a golden tripod, so that she uttered wild 
words, interpreted as the Will of Apollo. 


(dé-mé’tér), the Greek god- 
D e-me-ter dess of agriculture: identified 
with the Roman goddess Ceres. 


Deu-ca-li-on (déi-ka’li-6n), the son of 


Prometheus, who with his 
wife Pyrrha was saved from the great flood. 

H (di-an’a; di-a’nad), the daughter 
Di-an-a of Jupiter (Zeus) and Latona 
(Leto); Roman goddess of the moon and the 
chase: identified with the Greek goddess 
Artemis; also called Cynthia, Phebe, Selene. 


Di-do (di’d6), a Tyrian princess, founder 
_ and queen of Carthage in Africa. 
She received A®neas on his wanderings from 
Troy, and became so devoted to him that his 
departure caused her to take her own life. 
. (di’6-ni’stis), the Greek god 
Di-o-ny-sus of vegetation and wee 
identified with the Roman Bacchus (Liber). 


at (dri’a-déz) [sing. dryad 

dry: a des (dri’3d)], Greek nymphs who 

lived and died with the trees wherein they dwelt. 

(€k’6), a Greek nymph who, because 

Ech-o of her unrequited love for Nar- 

ees pined away until only her voice was 
eft. 

. (é-lizh'i-im; é-liz’i-im), the 

E-ly: -S1-um eternal dwelling place of the 


happy souls after death: also called Elysian 
Fields. [Gr.] 


En-dym-i-on @2dim te), 2 beautiful 


youth, for whom the moon 

goddess Selene (Diana) showed her love by 

facseing him nightly with her moonbeams. 
R 


(8’ds), the Greek goddess of d: ¢ 
E-0s identified with the ean Ane, 
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: : ép”i-mé’this; ép”i-mé’- 
Ep-i-me-theus {i2i), brother of Pro. 
metheus and husband of Pandora, the first 
woman. [Gr.] 

: éris; ér’is), the Greek goddess of 
E-ris Coon: ae the wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis, threw among the guests a golden 
apple, inscribed ‘For the fairest.” 

é’rés), the Greek god of love; son 

E-ros 2 A Ae (Venus): identified with 
the Roman ae Cupid. 

a Pheenician prin- 


(a-r6’pa), 
Eu-ro-pa cess, loved by Zeus (Jupiter) 
in the form of a white bull. 

. (a-rid’i-sé), wife of Orpheus, 
Eu-ryd-i-ce the Greek poet and mu- 
sician. Orpheus attempted to lead her out of 
Hades by his music, but failed because, con- 
trary to divine command, he looked back at her. 

(f4ts), the three Greek goddesses who 
Fates determined the course of each life. 
Clotho held the distaff, Lachesis measured the 
thread of life, Atropos cut it off: identified by 
the Romans with the Parce: also called 
Mere. : 
© (f0'ni [sing. faun], rural deities 
fau-ni with ike legs, feet, and ears of a 
goat. [Gr.] 
Fu-ries (fi’riz), the three Greek god- 


desses of vengeance. 
(gél’dn flés), the wool 
Gold-en Fleece of gold covering the 
ram that bore Phrixus through the air to 
Colchis; here it was hung up in a _ sacred 


grove by King Aetes and guarded by a dragon 
until it was carried off by Jason. [Gr.] 


(gor’génz), three sisters with 
Gor-gons snaky locks and terrible faces, 
whose glance turned the beholder to stones 
named Stheno, Euryale, Medusa. [Gr.] 


(gra’séz), three beautiful sister 
Gra-ces goddesses, Aglaia (Brilliance), 
Euphrosyne (Joy), and Thalia (Bloom); at- 
tendants on Eros (Cupid), Aphrodite (Venus), 
and Dionysus (Bacchus): called Gratie by the 
Romans, Charites by the Greeks. 


(gré’é), three sisters, hoary, de- 
Grae-z formed, and hideous from birth. 
with but one eye and one tooth between them; 
bic for the Gorgons. Also, Grai-s. 
R. 
(ha’déz), the god of the lower 
Ha-des world: also called Pluto; also, 
the lower world itself. [Gr.] 
He b (hé’bé), the Greek goddess of 
-be youth; cupbearer to the gods before 
Ganymede; later, the wife of the deified 
Heracles (Hercules), with the power of tre- 
storing youth. 


(hék’tér), son of Priam and 
Hec-tor Hecuba of Troy; husband of 
Andromache; bravest of Trojan warriors in 
the Trojan War; slain by Achilles to avenge 
the death of Patroclus. 


(hél’én), the daughter of Zeus 
Hel-en (Jupiter) and Leda; wife of 
Menelaus, king of Sparta; the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world. Her abduction by 
Paris gave rise to the Trojan War. [Gr] © 
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: (hé'li-6s), the Greek sun god 
He-li-os who drove his four-horse chariot 
through the sky. 


Hel-le (hél’é), the sister of Phrixus, with 
whom she was fleeing when she 
fell from the ram with the golden fleece into 
the sea. The sea was named for her the 
Hellespont (Sea of Helle). [Gr.] ; 


He-ra (hé’ra), the queen of the Greek 
; * gods; goddess of women and = mar- 
riage; sister and wife of Zeus (Jupiter); 
identified with the Roman goddess Juno: also 
called Parthenos. Also, He-re. 


Her-cu-les (hir’ki-léz), a famous Greek 


hero, son of Zeus (Jupiter) 
and Alcmene, Also, Her-a-cles. 


(htr’méz), the son of Zeus (Ju- 
Her-mes piter) and Maia; winged mes- 
senger of the gods; god of eloquence, commerce, 
and travelers; conductor of the dead to the 
lower world: identified with the Roman god 


Mercury. [Gr.] 

O (hés-pér’i-déz), three 
Hes-per-i-des nymphs, daughters of 
Hesperus, the evening star. Aided by a 


dragon, they guarded the golden apples which 
Hera (Juno) received as a wedding gift from 
Gea (Terra). [Gr.] 

GC (hés’ti-a), the Greek goddess of 
Hes-ti-a the hearth and of intimate family 
relations; daughter of Cronus (Saturn) and 
Rhea (Ops): identified with the Roman Vesta. 

of (hi-pém’é-néz), the 
Hip-pom-e-nes Greek hero who was 
victor in the race with Atalanta, thereby win- 


ning her for his bride. 
bf (hi’a-sin’this), a beau- 
Hy-a-cin-thus tiful Greek youth be- 
loved by Apollo; killed either by Zephyrus, the 
west wind, because of jealousy, or uninten- 
tionally by Apollo, who caused the hyacinth 
to grow from his blood. ’ 
H dr (hi’dra), a many-headed monster 
M4 -ara in the swamp of Lerna: killed by 
Heracles (Hercules). [Gr.] 
(hi’ pér-bd’ré-Anz), 


Hy-per-bo-re-ans 2 imythical people 
dwelling beyond the north wind (Boreas) in 
everlasting ha ‘enon not subject to disease or 


59) 
old age. [Gr 

(ik’a-ris), the young son of 
Ic-a-rus Dedalus, who tried to fly with 
his father from Crete, but rose too near the 
sun, melted the wax in his wings and fell 
into the sea named for him, Icarian. [Gr.] 
Tl-i-ad (iVi-ad), a Greek epic poem in 

twenty-four books by Homer, giv- 

ing the events of part of the last year of the 
Trojan War, from the quarrel of Achilles 
and Agamemnon to the burial of Hector. 


Uy Wi-im), Troy in Asia Minor: 
Il-i-um ae so malted, 
Ith-a-ca 


(ith’a-ka), the island home of 
Odysseus (Ulysses), off the west 

coast of Greece. 
(i-60’lis), Ascanius, son of A®neas_ 
I-u-lus and Creusa; reputed ancestor of 
Juliue Cesar, the Rom: 


an emperor. 
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(ja’stin), the leader of the Greek 
J a-Sson Argonauts in the successful expedi- 
tion to Colchis in search of the Golden Fleece. 


Jove (jov), . Jupiter, the greatest Roman 
god: identified with the Greek Zeus. 
joo’nd he daughter of Saturn 
Ju-no rae ’ ae Ops (Rhea); sister 
and wife of je (Zeus): the eee of the 
Roman gods; goddess of marriage and births: 
identified with the Greek goddess Hera. 
Ju-pi-ter Ce He greatest Roman 
od o e heavens, supreme 
ruler over all tena son of Saturn (Cronus) 
and Ops (Rhea): identified with the Greek 
god Zeus: also called Jove. 


: (lab’i-rinth), the maze which 
Lab-y-rinth Dedalus_ built for King 
Minos of Crete, to hold the Minotaur. 


(la-t6’na), mother of Apollo and 
La-to-na pisna” (Artemis): - Identified 
with the Greek Leto. [Rom.] 


(lé’da), beloved by Zeus (Jupiter) 
Le-da in the form of a swan; mother of 
Castor, Pollux, and Helen. [Gr.] A 


Le-the (lé’thé), the “river of forgetful- 


ness” in Hades. [Gr.] 


Le to (1é't6), a beautiful maiden beloved 
= by Zeus (Jupiter), and hence perse- 
cuted by Hera (Juno); the mother of Apollo 
and Artemis (Diana): identified with the 
Roman Latona. [Gr.] 

: (ma’ya; mi’), the eldest and most 
Ma-ia beautiful of the Pleiades; mother of 
Hermes (Mercury). [Gr.] 


M rs (marz), the Roman god of war: iden- 
a tified with the Greek god Ares. 


(mé-dé’a), a sorceress, daugh- 
Me-de-a ter of King etes of Colchis. 
In love with Jason, she aided him in winning 
the Golden Fleece, then fled with him. 


(mé-dii’sa), originally, a maiden 
Me-du-sa who was so vain because of the 
glory of her hair, that it became transformed 
into snakes; later, one of the three Gorgons, 
the one slain by the Greek hero Perseus. 

(mél”é-4’jér), son of Al- 
Mel-e-a-ger thea, queen of Calydon. 
At his birth the Destinies foretold that his life 
would be only as long as that of the brand 
then burning on the hearth. His mother 
quenched and hid it. Years later, after the 
Calydonian boar hunt, Althea, in order to 
avenge the death of her brothers at Meleager’s 
hands, threw the fatal brand on the fire, and 
Meleager died. In remorse, his mother then 
took her own life. 


Men-e-la-us 


Or’kd-ri th £ 
Mer-cu-ry yeni: "Cheus) tac OY Maia; 


winged messenger of the gods; Roman god of 


(mén”é-]4’ts), ae of 
Sparta; husband of Helen 


eloquence, commerce, and travelers; identified 
ith the Greek god Hermes. 

o) (mi’das), king of Phrygia, in 

Mi-das answer to whose prayer, Dionysus 


(Bacchus) turned 


to gold everything he 
touched. ; 5 
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Mi-ner-va ¢ (mi-nir’va), the Roman god- 


: dess of wisdom and_inven- 
tion: identified with the Greek goddess Athena. 


4 (mi’nés), king and lawgiver of 
Mi-nos Crete; after death, a judge in the 
ower wor. 

Min O taur (min’6-t6r), a monster, half 
“vn man and half bull, which 


fed on Athenian maidens and lads. "It was 
placed in the Labyrinth in Crete, where Theseus 


slew it. 

Nar cis- sus (nar-sis’is), a handsome 
th U Greek youth, for whom 

ey pined away because of her unrequited 

love. 


7 (né-sik’4-a; nou-sik’a-a), the 
N au-SiC-a-a Phzacian princess who 
found Odysseus (Ulysses) after his  ship- 


wreck and brought him to the court of her 
father, Alcinous. [Gr.] 


(nék’tar), the substance which with 
nec-tar ambrosia constituted the food and 
drink of the Greek gods. 


Nep-tune (22pity thy sg of (Satuse 


Roman god of the sea, represented Oe a 
trident in his hand: identified with the Greek 


god Poseidon. 

(nés’tis), a centaur which Her- 
N €S-SUus acles (Hercules) shot with a 
poisoned arrow, for trying to abduct his wife 
Deianira. Nessus gave his blood-stained shirt 
to Deianira, but when she used it to regain the 
love of her husband, it fatally yoisoned him. 


[Gr.] 

(nimfs), lesser Greek divinities of 
nymphs nature, existing in the form of 
beautiful maidens, and inhabiting streams, 
mountains, trees, seas, or the ocean. 

5 (6-dis’is; 6-dis’é-lis), a fa- 
O-dys-seus [ais “tine “of Ithscas the 
wisest, craftiest, and most eloquent of the 
Greek chiefs in the 


Trojan War; the hero 
of Homer’s Odyssey: called by the Romans 
Ulixes; Ulysses. 

(6d'i-st), Homer’s Greek epic 


Od-ys-sey poem describing the ten years’ 
wanderings of Odysseus (Ulysses) from Troy 


to Ithaca, after the Trojan War. 

(6-lim’pts), a mountain in 
O-ly m-pus Thessaly, famous in myth 
as the home of the Greek gods. 

: (6-ri’6n), a Greek hunter beloved 
O-ri-on by Artemis (Diana), who ac- 
cidentally killed him. Grieved at this misfor- 
tune, Artemis placed him and his dog Sirius 
in the sky as a constellation. 

(6r’fis; 6r’fé-ts), a Thracian 
Or-p heus poet and musician, son o 
ae and Calliope, who, with his lyre, could 
draw to himself wild beasts, trees, and rocks. 
(pal’as), Athena (Minerva): more 

Pal-las fully, Pallas Athena. [Gr.] 
(pan), the son of Hermes (Mercury); 
Pan the Greek god of flocks and herds: 
identified with the Roman Faunus and Inuus. 


(pan-dé £)s a beautiful wo- 
Pan- do-ra man whom the gods created 
and presented to Epimetheus, to punish mortals 
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for having received the gift of fire. They had 
given her a box which was not to be opened. 
She disobeyed, thereby letting out into the 
world all the mortal als and diseases. Hope 
alone remained. [Gr.] 

(par’is), the handsome son of Priam 
Par-is of ee judge in the famous 
beauty conkese between Hera (Juno), Athena 
(Minerva), and Aphrodite (Venus). 


(par-nas’is), a mountain in 
Par-nas-sus Greece sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

(pa@-tré’kliis), a Greek hero 
P a-tro-clus of the Trojan War; bosom 
friend of Achilles, in whose armor he entered 
the contest in which he was killed. Achilles, 
in remorse, avenged the death of his friend. 


(pég’a-stis), a winged horse be- 
Peg-a-sus longing to Apollo and the 
R.J 
(pé-nél’6-pé), 


Pe-nel-o o-pe Odysseus (Ulysses) of 


Ithaca, noted for her persistent faithfulness to 
him during his long absence in the Trojan War. 
(pér-séf’6-né), the daugh- 
Per-seph-o o-ne ter of Zeus (Jupiter) 
and Demeter (Ceres); wife of Hades (Pluto) 
and queen of the lower world: called by the 
Romans Persephone, Proserpina, ER es 
worshiped by the name Kore; Cora. [Gr.] 
Per-seus toby bear per ete the Se 
ero. who slew e orgon 
Medusa and gave her head to Athena (Mi- 
nerva), and who delivered Andromeda. 
Pha-é-thon (aie sun ect” At 
tempting to drive the sun chariot one day, 
he lost control of the horses; the earth was 


parched and he was struck down by a thunder- 
bolt of Zeus (Jupiter). [Gr.] 


O (fi-lé’mon), an old Phrygian 
Phi-le-mon who, with Baucis, his wife, 
entertained Zeus (Jupiter) and Hermes (Mer- 
cury), without being aware of their identity. 


ae Apollo, the Greek sun 
Phoe-bus goa jmore fully, Phebus 
ollo 


plé’ya-déz; —_ plé’a-déz; a” 
Ple-ia-des ea seven beautiful n aohe 
of Artemis (Diana), beloved and sou ght by 
Orion; changed by Zeus (Jupiter) into pigeons 
arfd then into stars. Six _may still be seen; 
the seventh left her oe in the sky, in order 
not to behold the fall of Troy. [Gr.] 
(ploo’ts), the son of Cronus 
Plu-to (Saturn) and Rhea (Ops); Greek 
god of the lower world: also called Hades: 
usually called Dis by the Romans, 


Muses 
the wife of 


pol’uks), champion boxer; son 
Pol- lux of Zeus (Jupiter); immortal twin 
brother of the mortal Castor, with whom he 
was allowed to share alternate life and death. 
Later they were both placed in the sky as the 
constellation Gemini. Also, Pol-y-dec-tes. 


[Gr.] 

(pdl’i-£8’mis), a Cyr 
Pol-y- phe-mus clops who confined 
Odysseus (Ulysses) and his companions in 
his cave, and devoured two of them daily, until 
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one day as he lay in a drunken sleep, Odysseus 
bored out his one eye. After that, the Greeks 


escaped. 
. (pé-si’dén), the Greek god of 
Pp o-sei-don the sea, of horses, and of 


ehivaiey: identified with the Roman god Nep- 
une, 


Pri-am 


and Paris. 

Pro-crus tes (pré-kris’téz), a famous 
os Greek robber, whose cus- 

tom was to lay his victims on an iron bed, 

stretching them out or cutting them off to 

make them fit. He was killed by Theseus. 


(pré-mé’thiis; pré-mé’thé- 
P ro-me-theus ts), a Greek Titan who 
created the human race and founded civiliza- 
tion. In behalf of men, he stole fire from 
heaven, and in punishment for this he passed 
many years chained to Mt. Caucasus, with a 
vulture gnawing at his liver. 


uy (pré-str’pi-na), daughter 
Pro-ser-pi-na of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Ceres (Demeter); carried off to the lower 
world by Dis (Hades) and made his queen: 


called Kore, Cora, Persephone by the Greeks. 
Also, Pros-er-pine; Per-seph-o-ne. [Rom.] 

(pro’tiis; prd’té-is), a Greek 
P ro-teus sea god and prophet, who could 
change himself into any form at will. 

(si/ké; psi’ké), a lovely Greek 
Psy -che maiden personifying the human 
soul; wooed and won by Eros (Cupid). 


Pyr-rha (pir’a), wife of Deucalion, with 


whom she was saved from the 
great flood. 
of 


(ré’miis), the twin brother 
Re-mus Romulus, the founder of Rome; 
slain for ridiculing the walls of the new city. 


(priam), the king of Troy during 
the Trojan War; father of Hector 


(r6m’i-lis), the son of Mars 
Rom-u-lus and Ilia; thrown into the 
Tiber with his twin brother Remus, but 


rescued and adopted by a shepherd; later, the 
founder and first king of Rome. 


(sat’irn), the ancient Roman 
Sat-urn god of the seed-sowing; son of 


Uranus; father of Jupiter (Zeus): identified 
with the Greek god Cronus. 
(sil’a), originally, a Greek sea 


Scyl-la nymph beloved by Glaucus; trans- 
formed by jealous Circe into a _ six-headed 
monster with limbs of serpents and barking 
dogs, which seized and devoured sailors: from 
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a cliff on the coast of Italy, opposite and near 
the whirlpool Charybdis. 

(sé-lé’né), the Greek goddess of 
Se-le-ne the moon: often identified with 
Artemis (Diana) and Hecate. Also, Se-le-na. 


. (si-lé’ntis), a Greek woodland 
Si-le-nus god, tutor of Dionysus (Bac- 
chus). Also, Sei-le-nos. 

: (si’rénz), nymphs who dwelt on an 
Si-rens island near Italy, whither, by their 


cnbleig song, they lured many sailors to their 
estruction. 
en (sir'i-is), the faithful hunting 
Sir-i-us dog of Orion, with whom he was 
placed by Artemis (Diana) in the skies as a 
constellation. [Gr.] 
(the’siis; thé’sé-is), a king of 
The-seus Athens, and famous Attic hero. 
s.. (thé’tis), a Nereid, wife of Peleus; 
The-tis mother of Achilles. 
: (ti’tanz), Greek giants who warred 
Ti-tans unsuccessfully against the gods of 
ympus. 
< (tri’tén), a Greek demigod of the 
Tri-ton sea, provided with a conch shell 
trumpet to rouse or subdue the waves, 
Tro (troi), an ancient city of Asia 
y Minor, famous for its ten years’ 
siege and final destruction by the Greeks. 
This attack was made in order to regain Helen, 
wife of Menelaus of Sparta, who had been 
stolen by, Paris, a Trojan prince: also called 


Ilium; Ilion. 
(a-lis’éz), Odysseus, king of 
U-lys-ses Ithaca; the wisest and _craftiest 
of the Greek chiefs in the Trojan War: so 
called by the Romans. 
vé'ntis), the Roman goddess of 
Ve-nus ee and beauty; wife of Vulcan: 
identified with the Greek goddess Aphrodite. 
(vés’ta), the Roman goddess of 
Ves-ta virginity, fire, and the domestic 
hearth: similar to the Greek goddess Hestia. 
(vil’kan), the Roman god of fire 
Vul-can and the working of metals: iden- 
tified with the Greek god Hephestus. 
(zéf’i-ris), the West Wind, 
Zeph-y-rus mildest and gentlest of all 


Greek sylvan deities. 

(zis), the deity of the 
Zeus Greeks; ruler over all things; begin- 
ning and end of all; god of nature, of law and 
order, etc.: identified with the Roman god 
Jupiter (Jove). 
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